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LOAN CHARACTERS IN PRE-HAN 

TEXTS III 

BY 

BERNHARD KARLGREN 


This paper is a sequel to the article 
Loan Characters in Pre-Han texts II, 
BMFEA 36, 1964. 


1025 . m a (md a) ‘horse’ Kt for m o (mdk b) but not in its ordinary sense ‘quiet, 
still’ but serving for a mdk ‘dust’ says Wen Yi-to on Chuang: Siao yao yu phr. c.: 
“the dust in the fields and the dust [at home]”. This because he believes that in 
the phr. s h a - m o d. (also written e.) ‘desert’, used in Han time, the mdk would 
mean ‘dust’; but here it may just as well mean ‘stillness’, i.e. absence of life and 
motion. (A phr. in the Kiu si of Wang Yi’s: f., adduced by Wen, is much too late 
to corroborate his guess; and, moreover, it simply means: “the dust is desert-like”). 
—Reject. The ancient comm. (Kuo Siang, Si-ma Piao) agree that ye m a “the 
horses of the fields” is a name for the g. (“moving breaths”), the movements of 
breezes in the open fields, a very attractive metaphor. Ts’ien Tien proposes instead 
that md a. is Kt for m o (mu}d h) ‘dust’; this word, however, is earliest known 
from a poem by Liu Hiang (Ch’u: Kiu fan), and the Kt is phonetically uncon¬ 
vincing. 

1026 . m ai (muxxd a) ‘to go’ Kt for p’ e i {p^wdd b) ‘to dislike’ says Yii Yue on 
Ode 229 phr. c.; this because Mao Heng here defines a. as = d. ‘to dislike’, and the 
Han version instead of c. had e. Similarly in Ode 224 phr. f.: “Afterwards I shall 
be disfavoured”. — The meaning in both cases is certain, but muxxd Kt for p'lodd 
is phonetically unconvincing. — Mao and Han represent different text traditions. 
Lu Tfi-ming still reads a. here in its ordinary way, and muxxd ‘to go’ is Kt for a 
homophonous muxxd ‘to dislike’. This may possibly be cognate to p'wdd. See 
Gloss 726. 

1027 . man (miudn a) ‘plain silk; plain, imadomed’ Kt for wan {mimdn b) in 
the sense of w a n w u c. ‘the martial pantomime dance’ says Yii Yiie on Chouli: 
K’ing shi phr. d.: “he teaches the [playing on] the bells and musical stones of the 
martial-pantomime music and of the banquet music”. Tu Tsi-ch’un takes a. as 
Kt for man (man e) ‘negligent, careless’, which is obviously so unacceptable 
that Cheng Hiian instead says a. means f. ‘mixed times joined into a whole’: “He 
teaches the [playing on] the bells and musical stones of (joined-tunes’ music =) 
polyphonic music and the banquet music”. — Huang Yi-chou has endeavoured 
to save Cheng’s curious definition by saying that man a., which with Shuowen 
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means g. ‘silk fabric that is unpattemed, imadomed’ (we have it as ‘unadorned’ 
said of a chariot in Kyii: Tsin yii 5; as “plain, unadorned silk’ in Kuan: Pa hing) 
must here mean just the opposite: ‘patterned’ hence ‘mixed’ (tunes). This has been 
too strong for Sun Yi-jang, who says that man y ii e is more unrefined music, 
as opposed to the h. ‘refined and correct’ music. All this is pure scholasticism. 
Yii Yue’s idea seems far superior. There is, however, a sentence in Li: Yiie ki 
which should be studied in this context: i. Here, obviously, a. cannot stand for b. 
Cheng Hiian here again says: “If you do not learn j. mixingly to handle”, by which 
he probably means: “keep together the mixed [tunes]”. Ch’en Hao avoids the dif¬ 
ficulty altogether. — Wang Fu-chi again takes a. as Kt for man e., here in the 
sense of ‘to draw out, prolong’: “If you cannot handle the (prolongings:) cadences”, 
which is very convincing. Thus the man a. in d. and in i. have nothing to do 
with each other: Yii Yiie is preferable in d., Wang Fu-chi in i. 

1028. man (mwdn a) ‘plain silk, plain, unadorned’ Kt for man (mwdn b) 
‘forgetful’ says Ma Sii-lun on Chuang: Ts’i wu lim phr. c. “forgetfulness” and phr. 
d. “The great fear that causes forgetfulness”. — b. is a dictionary word (Shuowen) 
with no texts. The meaning of man a. in these phrases has been subject to many 
theories: c. = “relaxation” and d. = “apathy” etc. But the word recurs in an 
unambiguous context in Chuang: Lie Yii-k’ou phr. e. “There are those who are 
[apparently] firm but [really] diffident (timid, hesitant)”. The same is clear in 
Ta Tai li: Wen Wang kuan jen phr. f.: “Sincerity is bright and firm, dissimula¬ 
tion (falsity) is hesitant (uncertain) and disorderly”. This should be applied to the 
other Chuang phrases: c. = “hesitancy”; d. = “The great fear that causes timidity”. 

1029. man {rniodn a) ‘to deceive; reckless’ Kt for h u a n (ywdn b) ‘to disperse’ 
says Ma Sii-lun on Chuang: T’ien tao phr. c.: “It is too (scattered:) incoherent”. 
—Reject. Lu Te-ming reads a. in its ordinary way but records that Kuo Siang 
read it man, k’ii sheng, which probably shows that Kuo took it to stand for 
man (man, k’ii sheng d.) ‘slow’: “It is too slow”, which could suit the context. 
Confucius had held a lengthy lecture, and Lao-tsi says: “It is too slow, I wish to 
hear the substance in brief”. But Lu Ch’ang-keng proposes that a. stands for man 
(mw&n e) ‘to flow out, unbounded, reckless’: “It is too voluminous”. This is cer¬ 
tainly best. 

1030. man (mwdn a) ‘shoe sole’ Kt for men, man (mw^n, mwdn b) ‘grieved, 
depressed’ says Kao Yu (Chu Tsiin-sheng adds that it is the same word as men 
\mwdn c] ‘depressed, sad’) on Lii: Chung ki phr. d.: “If the stomach is [too] full, 
it will be greatly uncomfortable”. — Plausible. 

It seems likely (with Ma Sii-lun) that man, men (mwdn, mumi e) ‘confused, 
bewildered’, which occurs in Chuang: Ta tsimg shi, in Lii: Shen fen, in Hanfei: 
Chung hiao, in Yi Chou shu: Siao ming wu, again is the same word: ‘mentally de¬ 
pressed, not in full thinking power, dulled’. 

1031. man (mwdn a) ‘to shut the eyes; deluded’ (ex. in Siin) Kt for men 
(mumi b), here meaning ‘absent-minded, unconscious, blank’ says one early comm., 
ap. Lu T6-ming, since he reads a. mwm, p’ing sheng, on Chuang: T’ien ti phr. c.: 
“Tsi Kung looked blank and was ashamed”. This because in Chuang: Te ch’ung 
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fu we find phr. d., where Lu T6-ming reads b. mvxm, p*ing sheng, saying that Li 
Yi defined it as = e. ‘unaware, unconscious’. “He looked blank and then he agreed”. 
—There is full confusion in regard to both these passages. On a. in c. Lu records 
a whole series of divergent readings: mwAriy mioan, mivdn, even Vian (!) and several 
very aberrant variant characters; and likewise several interpretations {inter alia 
‘ashamed’). On d. Ts’uei Chuan says it means ‘after a while’ (differing from Li 
above). — In par. 1030 we had the word men (mivdn f, b) ‘depressed’, but also 
‘bewildered’, there in shang sheng and k’ii sheng. Here we have b. miodn, p’ing 
sheng, and a. possibly Kt for the latter, by some defined as = ‘(mentally dulled:) 
absent-minded, blank’. It is but natural to consider them all as variant aspects 
of one word-stem, and these last readings and interpretations seem preferable 
to the motley attempts recorded above. 

1032. m a n g (mung a, b) ‘great’ often stated to be Kt for m e n g {mung c, 
d, e) — refuted in Gloss 1197. Inversely, c. is sometimes said to be Kt for a. — 
refuted in Gloss 105. 

1033. mang, wang (mtvdng, mitoang a) ‘beard of grain’ Kt for meng 
(mvmvg b) ‘obscure’ (Shuowen = c) says Ma Sti-lun on Chuang: Ts’i wu lun phr. 
d.: (Is the life of man) “really so darkened (obscure)?” b. in the sense of ‘(darkened:) 
simple-minded’ occurs in Kuan: Wu fu. The same word is also written e. and Ma 
Sii-lun says a. stands for this e. in Chuang: Tao Chi phr. f. — In f. Chu Tsun-sheng 
says a. is Kt for meng (mdng g) ‘blind’ (within the same Hs series), and when 
it has the meaning ‘darkened, obscured, ignorant, simple-minded’, this would 
then likewise be a Kt for g. ‘blind’ in an extended sense. This is very tempting. 
Lu Te-ming, however, still reads a. mtvdng in both places; it is difficult to see for 
what word Lu thought a. was Kt (possibly mang [mtvdng h] ‘weed, jungle’ 
in the sense of ‘overgrown with weeds: covered, obscured?’). 

Again, on Chuang: T’ien ti phr. i. Ma Sii-lim says mang (mtvdng j) is Kt for 
b. (Lu Te-ming registers a variant a. inst. of j.): “I am (darkened:) bewildered by 
the Master’s words”. But here, again, Lu Te-ming reads j. mtvdng, Ch’eng Siian-ying 
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says it means ‘seeing nothing’: “I am (blinded:) confused by the Master’s words”. 
Yet Tsi-yiin defines j. as = ‘quick, impetuous’ and the K’anghi editors apply this 
to our phr. i.: “I am eager for the Master’s words”. It is then but a variant of 
m a n g (rmjodng k) ‘hasty, flurried, to hurry’ which is already known in Lie-tsi 
and very common to this day. The context rather favours this interpretation. 

1034. mang (mwdng a) ‘weeds, jimgle’ Kt for wang (mitoang b) ‘lawless, 
reckless’ says Ma Su-lun on Chuang: Tse yang phr. c. — Reject. All ancient tradi¬ 
tion has it that a. is read mwdng^ being an extension: ‘incult, coarse’. 

1035. mao (mdg a) ‘a kind of white grass’ Kt for mao (mog b) ‘pennon of 
oxtail’ says Wang Yin-chi on Kungyang: Siian 12 phr. c.: “a flag with oxtail pen¬ 
non”. — This follows Sin sii 4, which quotes d. (but Si-ma Ts’ien quotes c). Ho 
Hiu, on the contrary, maintains that the ‘white-grass pennon’ c. was used in sacri¬ 
fices in the ancestral temple, whereas the Wu king yi yi says that the ‘white grass’ 

a. could be braided by the shi noblemen into shen-chu ‘spirit-tablets’. Ch’en 
Li therefore rejects Wang’s Kt speculation .— The early texts have no binome d. 

1036. mao (mUg a) ‘water-mallows (Brassenia)’ Kt for mao (mdg b) ‘a kind 
of white grass’. In Mo: K’i chi phr. c.: “There are heaped straw and white grass” 
(orthodox version) another version has a. instead of b. 

Again, on Chouli: Hai jen phr. d.: “marinade of water-mallows” Cheng Ta-fu 
says a. is Kt for b. This was rightly rejected by Cheng Huan. — The white grass 
was certainly no food stuff. 

1037. mao (mlug a) ‘to barter’ Kt for mao, mo (mog, mok b) ‘dull-sighted’ 
(ex. of this latter in Meng) says Chu Tsun-sheng on Li: T’an Kung phr. c.: (The 
starving man) “dim-sighted came forward”, Cheng Huan’s comm, being d. — It 
would then seem better to say, with Su Hao, that a. is Kt for m o u, mo (mug, 
muk e) ‘troubled eye-sight’ (ex. of this in Chuang). The ancient tradition was 
different: both Sii Miao and Lu T6-ming read a. Anc. mi^u which, with a view 
to the undeniable Arch, ml- of this Hs series, should derive from an Arch. mliSg; 
this was registered in GSR. — It is uncertain, however, whether Cheng Huan’s 
definition is not, as often, an arbitrary guess. In Shu, the word m o u (mwgr f) 
‘to make an effort, to exert oneself’ (common) serves as Kt for our mlug a., and it 
seems plausible that here, mce versa, a. is Kt for f.: the starving man dragged him¬ 
self forward and c.: “with an effort came forward”. 

1038. mao (mdg a) ‘to look down, to look at; covetous; to cover’ etc. stands for 

b. which should not, as generally maintained, be read h ii (xi'f^k) ‘to exert oneself’ 
but m o u (mug), being a Kt for m o u (mug c) ‘to exert oneself’ says Wang Yin- 
chi on Shu: K’ang kao phr. d.: “He made a great exertion”, and in three more Shu 
phrases (in Kiin Shi and Ku ming) Refuted in Gloss 1624. d. = “They relied 
on him, and m a o it was seen and wen heard by God on High”. For a detailed 
analysis of these much-discussed passages see that Gloss. 

In one of them (Kiin Shi) phr. e. Wang K’ai-yun proposes that mdg a. is Kt 
for miao (miog f) ‘very small, minute’: “Wen Wang could discern the (minute:) 
essentials”. — Very strained, e. = “Wen Wang looked at them”. 

1039. mao (mog a) ‘appearance, form’ is Kt for miao (miog b) ‘silk-fine, 
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hair-fine’ in Shu: Lii hing phr. c.: “You should (hair-finely:) minutely make in¬ 
vestigation”, since Hu Shen’s text had d., see Gloss 2060. Pseudo-K’ung and Ts’ai 
Ch’en took a. in its ordinary sense: “In the faces (of the litigants) you should ex¬ 
amine”, considering Hii’s b. as Kt for a. Wu K’ai-sheng (Shang shu hou ki) points 
out that a. may be simply a short-form for m i a o (miog e) 'small’. 

1040. mei (mwdd a) ‘dark, obscured’ Kt for ko (kdt b) ‘to cut’ says Ho Yi- 
hang on Kimg-yang: Siang 27 phr. c.: “The cut-up pheasant — look at it!” (the cut-up 
sacrificial phecisant at a covenant ceremony). This because Ho Hiu defines a. 
by b. This Kt being plainly impossible, Chu Tsun-sheng says a. is Kt for 1 i ({pgr d) 
‘to cleave’ (a word unknown in pre-Han texts), which is just as bad, and it is no 
better if we follow Chu when he thinks that d. is id. with 1 i ({|ar e) ‘pear’, which 
is Siin: Wu fu is Kt for a. Ipr ‘to cut’. — Our a. in Kung-yang phr. c. is a problem 
child. Lu T6-ming says that a. anciently “had the sound f. miwdn ‘to cut’, but that 
it was aslo read like g. miwdd and also read like h. miat. Ch’en Li tries to improve 
on this by assuming that Lu’s gloss has been corrupted, and that g. should be 
mwdt i., serving for a rnwdt j. ‘to rub’, hence ‘to damage’. This is all very arbitrary. 
Lu was evidently quite at a loss. Rather than a miodd a. Kt for mivmi f. one could 
says that miodd a. was Kt for mo {mu)dt k) ‘to destroy’; cf. par. 1043 below. 

1041. mei (mwdd a) ‘dark, obscured’ Kt for man (mv)dn b) ‘forgetful, mentally 
dull’ says Ma Sii-lun on Chuang: T’ien TsI Fang phr. c., and a. would, at the same 
time, be equal to mw9n d. — Reject. See paragraphs 1030 and 1031 above, a. has 
its ordinary reading, c. = “The good man was (obscured = blinded:) bewildered 
and did not answer”; ‘obscured’ in this sense is very common. 

1042. mei (rwwdd a) ‘dark, obscured’ Kt for m o (mwdt b) says Wang K’ai- 3 run 
on Shu: Ts’in shi phr. c., but not in its ordinary sense but meaning d.: “Energetically 
I ponder it”. (Possibly Wang has thought of w u Imitvdt e.) which can have that 
meaning, see Gloss 96). — Refuted in Gloss 2111. c. = “Very (obscured:) bewildered 
I ponder it”. 

1043. m e i (mwdd a) ‘dark, obscured’ Kt for mao (mdg b) ‘covetous’ says Chu 
Tsiin-sheng on Tso: Siang 26 phr. c.: “The king of Ch’u is (covetous:) eager to 
come here”; this because Tu Yii defines a. as = d. — Reject. If mwdd a. is a Kt, 
it is not for a mdg but for m o (mwdt e), which can have that sense as an extension 
of meaning; c.: “He (exhausts himself for:) gives himself up entirely to coming 
here”. Similarly in Tso: Siang 28 phr. f.: “He is (covetous of:) hankers after [the 
goodwill of] the feudal lords”. The very binome t’ a n - m e i in f. speaks in favour 
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of the Kt idea. For e. = ‘covetous’ see Kyii: Tsin yii phr. g.: “He does not covet 
to be the successor”, where Wei Chao says a. = h. Likewise Ts’6: Ts’in ts’e phr. 
i.: “[If you] covet profit” (Kao Yu: m o = h.). But, after all, it seems improbable 
that Tso in two different texts should use a. as Kt for e. a. makes good sense with¬ 
out any Kt speculation, meaning ‘darkened, deluded’: c. = “He is deluded (makes 
a great mistake) in coming here”; f. = “by covetousness deluded (foolish) vis-i-vis 
(in his dealings with) the feudal lords”. 

It should be added that on Tso: Siang 24 phr. j. Wang Nien-sun would give 
m o e. the same meaning of ‘to be covetous’ which we attested in g. and i.: “Why 
are you so covetous?”. This is quite possible, but the ancient interpretation (that 
of Tu Yu) is equally good: “Why do you ruin yourself?” 

1044. m e i {mwdd a) ‘a place name; name of a star’ Kt for s u e i {dzitvdd b) 
‘broom, comet’ says Wen Yi-to on Yi: Kua 66 phr. c.: “In the middle of the day 
one sees a comet”. His reason is that a man in Tso: Chuang 10 called Ts’ao 
Kuei (kitvad, ksvwad?) in Ts’e: Ts’i ts’e 3 is called Ts’ai Mei (a) (there were still 
other variants of the name). — Reject. The violent variations in the nomina pro¬ 
pria makes them useless materials for phonetic conclusions, c. = “In the middle 
of the day one sees the star Mei”. 

1045. mei (rmodd a) ‘a place name; name of a star’ etc. occurs as variant (in 

Han shu: Lti li chi) for Shu: Ku ming char, h u e i wash the face’ 

of the orthodox version c. Yen Shi-ku considers a. as Kt for b. On the other hand, 
in comm, on Han shu: Li yiie chi Tsin Shao says a. is Kt for h u e i (ywdd d) ‘to 
wash the face’ (based on a gloss of Cheng Hiian in Li: T’an Kung). — Reject, a. 
evidently represents another text tradition and would seem to mean ‘to make 
bright’ (mei shuei = ‘bright-making water’). 

1046. mei (mtodd a, b) ‘younger sister’ Kt for m i (miar c) ‘to achieve’ says Kuo 
Mo-jo on the Shen tsi T’o inscr. phr. c., equal to d.: “then achieved to vanquish 
Yin”. — Reject. The a. may be equal to e., with the superfetation by extra radical 
so common in early inscriptions, and the complete line runs f.: “When I examine . .. 
and think of [matters] from [the times of] the deceased kings and (their prede¬ 
cessors) the deceased princes, when they w e i not yet had vanquished Yin, they 
[already] could report brilliant deeds and achieve merit”. 

1047. mei (midr a) ‘eyebrow’ Kt for w e i {miuo^r b) ‘vigorous’ says Ts’ien Ta-hin 
on Ode 164 phr. c.: “a vigorous old age”. — Plausible, see in detail Gloss 374. 

1048. mei (rmodr a) ‘twig’ etc. Kt for w e i (miuo^r b) ‘small’ says Ch’en Huan 
on Ode 166 phr. c., in which the last words would mean: “to practise small details”; 
this since Mao Heng defines a. by b. — Phonetically possible; but it is better to 
give a. its proper reading and meaning, see Gloss 386. c. = “Do not let us serve 
[as soldiers] and go in ranks and be gagged”. 

Again, on Tso: Chao 8 phr. d. Yii Yiie says a. is Kt for b.: “Nan K’uai (subtly:) 
secretly divined about it”; this because Tu Yii expounds: e. “not making it known”. 
But Lu Te-ming still reads a. Anc. mu&i = Arch, mvm and evidently gives it 
its ordinary value. In fact, no Kt is needed: “Nan K’uai by twigs (i.e. Achillea 
stalks) divined about it”. 
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1049. m e i {mvxdr a) ‘to defile’ is obviously a Kt char, in Ode 43, Mao version, 
phr. b. Since Hii Shen in Shuowen has a word min (miwen c) defined as = d. 
and Mao defines a. as meaning e., Tuan Yii-ts’ai says a. is Kt for c. and, with Mao, 
the line means: “The waters of the River are smoothly-flowing”. — Reject. Phonet¬ 
ically poor, and c. is a dictionary word not attested in texts. Since the Han ver¬ 
sion (ap. Lu Te-ming) correspondingly has f., the word wei {miwdt g) defined 
as = h. ‘ample’, it would seem that Mao’s definition is wrong and mwdf a. here 
is Kt for miw9r g. Yet the ancient tradition had it that a. was read (Anc. muqi =) 
Arch. mt09r here just as well as when meaning ‘to defile’ (ex. of which in Meng). 
It would seem better, therefore, to say that the Mao school had a mv)9r meaning 
‘smooth’ and the Han school another text tradition having m{w9r ‘ample’. 

Most curious, however, is that the same Tuan Yii-ts’ai who wrote as above under 
the Shuowen char, c., has a different theory under the Shuowen char. a. There 
he says that mmdf a. is Kt for wei i) ‘vigorous’ b. = “The waters of the 

River are powerful”. This because in Tso Si’s Wu tu fu there is a line j. on which 
Li Shan’s comm, says the “Han school Ode had wei wei (i)” meaning k.: “the 
waters flowing forward”. It seems reasonable to say that the wei g) of 

the Han school was but a variant of w e i {miw^r i) ‘powerful’, freely defined as = 
h. ‘ample’. 

1050. mei (mwdg a) ‘flourishing; each’ etc. Kt for meng {miung, mung b) 
‘dream’ says Wang Nien-sun, followed by Kuo K’ing-fan and Ma Sii-lun, on Chuang: 
K’ie k’ie phr. c., but not in the ordinary sense of b. but (after Erya: Shi hiin) 
meaning d.: “Therefore the world has become (darkened:) confused and greatly 
disorderly”. In Ode 192 phr. e.: “(The people) looks at Heaven as (darkened, blind:) 
undisceming” Mao Heng (again after Erya) says b. = d. (Similarly in Ode 266). 
— Phonetically unconvincing, a. is simply a short-form for h u e i (ymwdg f) 
‘dark’: c. = “Therefore the world is (darkened:) imenlightened and greatly dis¬ 
orderly”. Li Yi defined a. here as = g. ‘obscure’. Chu Tsiin-sheng thinks a. is Kt 
for m a i {mUg h) ‘sand-storm’; reject. Cf. that in Li: Yu tsao mei {mw^g i) 
‘plum-tree’ is Kt for huei (xmwdg f) ‘darkened, confused’ (phr. j). 

1051. mei {mwdg a) ‘plum-tree’ (variant mimg b) Kt for m o u (miug, mdg c) 


10470 .^ 
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‘to plan, to scheme’ says Chu Tsiin-sheng or Ch’u: T’ien wen phr. d., since Wang 
Yi defines a. by e. ‘covetous’ (Fang yen has b. = e.): “Mu Wang was skilful and 
scheming”. Possibly, however, Wang has thought a. was Kt for mao (mog f), 
which can mean e. — Chu’s Kt is plausible. Cf. that h u e i (ymtodg g) ‘to instruct’ 
can be Kt for miHg, m9g c. ‘plan’, see LC par. 479 (where c. was wrongly given 
as mwdg), — Wen Yi-to says a., b. are corruptions of a char, h., which in the Sit 
(Preface) to Shu and in Shuowen is given as a variant of m u (midk i) ‘pasture 
groimd; to herd, herdsman’ in the famous place-name Mu-ye j. (“the Pasture- 
fields”). Since this h. thus is a variant of i., it should have the meaning ‘to pasture’, 
and though the verb m u i. ordinarily refers to cattle and sheep, it should here 
mean ‘horse’, the line d. being equal to k. and meaning “Wu Wang examined the 
horses”. A dreadful speculation. 

1052. m e i (mw9g a) ‘match-maker, go-between’ Kt for m e i {mwdd b) ‘darkened, 
confused’ say the editors of the K’anghi dictionary, followed by Ma Su-lim, on 
Chuang: Chi pei yu phr. c. This because Lu Te-ming says a. has the sound d., i.e. 
Anc. muqi. But Anc. mudi can derive both from an Arch, mvy^d and from Arch. 
mw9g^ and the Phonetic in a. decisively indicates the -g class. Just as in Gloss 
1060 nvwdg e. stood for h u e i (ymwdg f) ‘darkened’, we should say here that a. 
is Kt for f. This would seem unreasonable, since in phr. c. our a. is immediately 
followed by f., and the same word mujdg ‘darkened’ first written by a Kt and then 
immediately repeated with its proper char. f. appears meaningless. It is easy, 
however, to look through this matter. Li Yi (ap. Lu T6-ming) says a. means f., 
and evidently the gloss word of an early expounder has wrongly crept into the 
principal text. The huei-huei f. should be expunged and a. instead read 
h u e i (yMW9g)\ huei huei (a) wu sin, er pu k’o yu mo u”, which 
is rhythmically superior. (GSR 948 should be corrected in this sense). — There 
were, on the other hand, some scholars who believed that a. should be read vfvmg 
or mwmg (Lu Te-ming, alternative reading), probably then being considered a 
Kt for meng (miung, mwmg g) ‘darkened’ etc. and Chu Tsiin-sheng (here as in 
par. 1060) proposes that a. is Kt for m a i (niUg h) ‘sand-storm’ (the air darkened 
by the dust raised by the storm). — Both unacceptable. 

1053. m e i {yawdg a) ‘a woman’s conception’ (Shuowen, no text) Kt for m u 
{mdg b) ‘model’ says Chu Tsiin-sheng on Ode 196, Han version, phr. c.: “Though 
the people have no (model:) law”; this because of a gloss by Cheng Hiian, see below. 
~ Reject. The Mao version has correspondingly d., where w u , h u (wjw?o, ymwo e) 
means ‘ample’: “Though the people (are not ample:) are not numerous”; Cheng 
Hiian has here defined e. as = f. ‘law’, refuted in Gloss 680. — a. stands for a 
homophonous m e i (mwdg), again meaning ‘rich, ample’, written m e i (mw9g g) 
in Tso: Hi 28 phr. h.: “The fields of the plain are ample (rich)”. The Mao and the 
Han versions are not reconcilable, though the meaning is the same in both. They 
represent different text traditions, that of Han being preferable with a view to 
the rimes, see Gloss 680. 

1054. meng (mung a) ‘to cover’, by Sii Miao said to be Kt for m a n g (mung b) 
‘motley’ in Ode 37 — refuted in Gloss 106; by Chu Tsiin-sheng said to be Kt for 
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mang {mung c) ‘great’ in Ode 304 — refuted in Gloss 1197 (GSR 1181 should 
be corrected accordingly). 

Again, on Shu: Hung fan phr. d. Chu Tsiin-sheng says a. is Kt for b. ‘motley’ = 
‘disorderly’: “Disorderliness, constant wind responds to it”. — Reject, d.: ’’(Being 
covered, darkened, blind:) Stupidity, constant wind responds to it”. Here Si-ma 
Ts’ien instead of a. quotes w u (miug e) ‘fog’ and Fu Sheng (Ta chuan) quotes 
the variant f., the meaning being the same: “befogged”, a. is not Kt for e. nor e. 
for a., they are two different text traditions. In an earlier line in Shu: Hung fan, 
where the original text had miug (g. or f.) ‘fog’, Wei Pao (in T’ang time) substituted 
mung a. for those, influenced by the preceding case. The orthodox text with 
a. is thus not authentic, see Gloss 1551. 

Again, on Yi: Kua 4 phr. h. Wang K’ai-yiin says a. is Kt for g. ‘befogged’. — 
Unnecessary and arbitrary, h. = “It is not that I seek the youthful and (darkened:) 
foolish one”. This metaphor: ‘covered’ = ‘ignorant, foolish’ is very common in 
Chinese. — Cf. also par. 1032 above. 

1055. meng (mung a) ‘to cover’ etc. Kt for feng (Viung b) ‘to meet with’ 
says Chu Tsiin-sheng on Yi: Kua 36 phr. c.: “meeting with great difficulties”, 
this because Cheng Hiian defined a. by d. — Reject, c. = “(covered by:) exposed 
to great difficulties”. 

1056. meng (mung a) ‘to cover’ etc. Kt for men (mumi b) ‘to hold’ says Chu 
Tsiin-sheng on Kyii: Tsin yii 4 phr. c.: (The buffoon) “holds a musical stone of 
jade”. — Reject, a. ‘to cover’ has here an extended sense: “He (covers himself 
with:) holds high a musical stone”. 

1057. meng (mung a) ‘to cover’ etc. Kt for p’ e n g {]b'dng b), first member of 
a binome also written c. ‘a kind of small crab’ says Kao Heng on Siin: Fei siang 
phr. d.: (Confucius’ appearance was such that) “his face was like a crab”. — Reject, 
c. is not known from pre-Han texts, d. = “His face was like covered by a mask”. 

1058. meng (mi\kn/g\ mung a) ‘to dream, a dream; darkened’ Kt for m i e (miai 
b) ‘to destroy, to extinguish’ says Liu Sin-yiian (followed by Kuo Mo-jo and Yii 
Sing-wu) on the Mao Kuei inscr. phr. c.: “I dare not (destroy:) annihilate [the 
achievements of] the deceased princes”. — Reject. The word a. miikng ‘dream’ 
and mung ‘darkened’ is the same stem as meng (mung d) ‘to cover’ and here 
means ‘to cover, to conceal’: “I dare not conceal (keep silent about, disregard) 
the [achievements of] the deceased princes”. Cf. Tso: Hi 33 phr. e.: “I do not, 
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because of one error (of yours) conceal (disregard) your great merits”. The yen 
‘to cover’ is quite synonymous with and analogous to our m e n g above. 

1059. m e n g (miung, mvymg a) ‘darkened’ Kt for w u b) ‘fog mist’ says 

Chu Tsiin-sheng on Chouli: Shi tsin phr. c. “The sixth is obscurity” (on the Heaven). 
— Reject. This a. is again a variant of the same word-stem d. studied in the pre¬ 
ceding paragraphs: ‘covered, darkened’. 

Again, on Tso: Siang 14 phr. e. Chu Tsiin-sheng says a. is Kt for men (mvmt f) 
‘grieved’: (If I am not admitted to the meeting) “ I shall not be grieved”; this be¬ 
cause Tu Yii defines a. by f. — Reject. Here again there is an extension of meaning: 
“I shall not be (darkened:) despondent (disappointed)”. 

1060. m e n g (mw^ng a) ‘rafter, beam’ is Kt for m e n g (m&ng b) ‘sprout’ in 
Chouli: T’i shi, an “ancient text version” phr. c., where the orthodox text has d.: 
(When the noxiuos weeds) “start to grow in spring, he (“sprouts them”:) cuts their 
sprouts”. 

1061. m e n g (m&ng a) ‘people’ Kt for m o (mok b), this latter here in the sense 
of ‘beautiful’ says Wang Sien-k’ien that the Han school meant, since it defines 
a. as = d. — Reject. The Han school definition recurs sponsored by Mao Heng 
on Ode 269 and by Cheng Hiian on Ode 264 — all after Erya: Shi ku. But b. can¬ 
not be proved ever to have had the meaning ‘beautiful’. See in detail Gloss 1012. 
c. = “A jolly man of the people”. 

1062. m e n g (m&ng a) ‘sprout’ Kt for min (mean, mihi b) ‘people’ says Wen 
Yi-to on Ch’u: T’ien wen phr. c.: “In the beginning when there were [first] human 
beings”. — Reject, a. certainly can be used in the sense of ‘people’ (e.g. Mo: Shang 
hien, shang phr. d), but it is then a Kt for the homophonous m e n g (m&ng e) 
‘people’, not for min b. Here in phr. c. it has its ordinary meaning: “In the 
(sprouting:) first start, in the beginning”, as shown by the 2nd part of the line. 

1063. m i (mia a) ‘not; small’ etc. Kt for m i (mvar b) ‘deer’, here meaning c. 
‘to scatter’ (as a running herd?) says Yang Liang as an alternative interpr. of Sim: 
Fu kuo phr. d.: “thereby scattering and ruining them”. In Li: Shao yi phr. e. K’ung 
Ying-ta likewise (recording an earlier alternative interpr.) says a. = b. meaning 
c.: e. = “If the state’s [resources] are scattered and ruined”. — Reject. Both 
Yang and K’ung have alternative ideas. In the Li phr. e. Cheng Hiian paraphrases 
so as to show that he took a. as = ‘extravagant, prodigal’ (a common meaning 
of a.), and K’ung repeats this: e. = “If the state (sc. the government) is prodigal 
and ruining”. This, however is hardly applicable to the case d., and Yang says 
a. = f. ‘to exhaust’: d. = “thereby exhausting and ruining them”; similarly then 
e.: “If the state (government) is exhausting and ruining”. — In fact, a passage 
in K’ung’s comm, shows that he himself preferred to take the unfortunate midr b. 
‘deer’ (meaning c. ‘to scatter’ in some early comm.) to be a mere variant of m i 
(mia g) ‘to destroy, to crush’ (well known from Meng: Tsin sin, hia), and our mia a. 
in both cases d. and e. obviously stands for g.: d. = “thereby destroying and ruin¬ 
ing them”; e. = “If the state (government) is destructive and ruining”. 

It may be added that when a. means ‘extravagant, prodigal’ (as often), Chu 
Tsiin-sheng says it is Kt for c h’ i (?’ia h) ‘extravagant’. — Reject. 
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1064. m i (midr a) ‘to achieve, to end; to extend, long’ etc. Kt for m i (midr b) 
‘troubled eyesight’ says Chu Tsun-sheng on Chouli: Shi tsin phr. c.: “The seventh 
[presage] is called m i blinding”. — Unlikely. The early comm, says that “an 
ancient text version” read d., and if this were original, mi&r a. would be Kt for 
wiar e. ‘to go astray, to delude’. “The seventh is called delusion” (the phenomena 
seen on heaven deluding the watcher). This is likewise unlikely, the opposite (e. 
Kt for a.) being more probable. Cheng Chung, better, says a. has its common mean¬ 
ing of ‘to extend, to stretch, long’, describing a rainbow: “The seventh is called 
m i a. the long sweep”. 

Again, on Lii: Hia hien phr. f. Yu Yue says e. is Kt for a. in the sense of ‘far’: 
“How far-reaching is his mind’s wide scope”. — Plausible. 

1065. m i (midr a) ‘to achieve, to extend’ etc. Kt for m i (mi^r b) ‘a kind of 
deer’ says Chu Tsiin-sheng on Lii: Ming li phr. c.: (among the prodigies) “there 
are pigs that are bom with [feet like] deer”. Kao Yu says that a. meant d.: the 
hoof had no (shell:) nail”. — Both improbable, a. is frequently interchanged with 
the char, m i (midr e) in the sense of ‘to achieve, to end, to stop’. Now this e. 
also means ‘bone (or ivory) cap on ends of a bow’ (Ode 167). Probably a. stands 
for e. here as well: c, = “There are pigs that are bom (capped =) with capped 
[hoofs]”, i.e. not with cleft, finger-like hoofs. 

1066. mi (midr a) ‘to achieve, to extend’ etc. Kt for mi (mia b) ‘(ear-like:) 
upright ornament on chariot’ says Tuan Yii-ts’ai on Sun: Li lim phr. c.: “The 
upright dragons” (ornaments on chariot). — Reject. The word b. is known only 
from Shuowen (where there are several variants in the definition, giving different 
meanings) and from no early text. Yang Liang says midr a. stands for m i (midr 
d) ‘end’ (as often), and c. means: “The end dragons”, i.e. dragon-shaped ornaments 
on the yoke. This is far more convincing. 

1067. m i (midr a) ‘to wash’ Kt for min (mim, miln b) ‘to destroy; disorderly’ 
says Tu Tsi-ch’un on Chouli: Siao tsung po phr. c. This makes no sense, and it 
is hard to imderstand what Tu really meant. — Reject, a. is well attested to mean 
‘to wash’ (e.g. Chouli: Si shi) and c. = “He washes [the corpse] with aromatic 
wine”. 
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1068. mi (miH a) ‘quiet, secret; tight, dense, close’ etc. Kt for mi (miek b) 
‘cover for sacrificial vessel’ says Wang Yin-chl on Yili: Shi kuan li phr. c., where 
the Kin-wen version (ap. Cheng Hiian) has d. — Reject. miU a. is well known 
meaning ‘close, (Tso pnaaim) and a particularly pertinent parallel is Li: Yiie ling 
phr. e.: “The cold shutting up [issues] will not do it tightly”. Here mi^ clearly 
means ‘close-fitting, tightly-shutting’, and in phr. d. this same mvH means ‘a 
close-fitting thing, a shutter’, i.e. cover of the vessel. Thus the two versions have 
synonjonous words: c. miek, d. miH, a. is not Kt for b., nor vice versa. 

1069. m i (miU a) ‘quiet, secret’ etc. Kt for mien (mjan b) ‘to make an effort’ 
says Yii Sing-wu on Ode 271 phr. c.: “magnanimous and energetic”. —- Refuted 
in Gloss 908. In Ode 35 the Mao school text has a phr. min-mien (midn-mian 
d) ‘to make an effort’, but the Han school correspondingly has m i - w u (miU‘ 
mymi e) with the same meaning (see Gloss 95). This is one example among many 
of binomes with a great variation of its constituent parts, see in detail, with various 
examples, LC par. 294 and Glosses 116, 334, 781, 832. It can certainly not be said, 
with Yii Sing-wu, that the first member, mi&, in. e. is Kt for the second member, 
mjan, in d. — c. = “magnanimous and quiet”. 

When a. means ‘close, near’, as in Tso: Wen 17 phr. f.: “Since Ch’en and Ts’ai 
are close (near) to Ch’u”, Chu Tsiin-sheng proposes that mj^ a. is Kt for p i (piar 
g) ‘to unite, to go together with’; clearly impossible. 

1070. m i {mi^ a) ‘quiet, mild’ Kt for s ii {siioit b) says Sl-ma Cheng on Shu: 
Yao (Shim) tien. Kin-wen version, phr. c., which corresponds to the orthodox 
Ku-wen version d. — Reject. There were two unreconcilable text traditions, see 
Gloss 1271. d. = “The punishments, to them you should (anxiously:) carefully 
attend”, c. = “The punishments, them you should make (mild:) lenient”. 

1071. m i (midr a) Kt for m i (mjdr b) see par. 1064 above. 

1072. m i (midr a) ‘to go astray, to delude’ Kt for m i (mjdr b) ‘to stop’ says 
Yii Sing-wu on Mo: Kung Meng phr. c.: (Mo-tsi says about his interlocutor Ch’eng- 
tsi who leaves his presence:) “Stop him!” — Arbitrary and unnecessary, c. = 
“He is deluded about it”. 

1073. mi (a) ‘fawn’ is given by Lu Te-ming as Anc. miei (under Lun: Hiang 
tang) and ngiei (under Tso: Siian 1). In GSR I reconstructed Arch, mieg and ngieg 
respectively because of the Phonetic e r (nj^ b). It is possible, however, that the 
reading Anc. miei should be reconstructed as Arch, midr instead, since it may 
simply mean that the char. a. was used as a “synonjon Kt” (not a phonetic one) 
for the synonjonous word m i (midr c) ‘fawn’. This theory, however, is not con¬ 
clusive, since the T’ang yiin has a third reading Anc. ngji^, which would be either 
Arch, ngi^ (tallying with the Phon. b.) or Arch, ngidr, which would then not be 
identical with midr c. Hence the question remains open. 

1074. miao (miog a) ‘sprout’ Kt for mao (mdg b) ‘a kind of grass’ in Yili: 
Shi siang kien li, Ku-wen version, phr. c., where the orthodox version reads d.: 
“Your servant [living among] herbs and grass”. 

1075. m i e (micU a) ‘to extinguish; not have, not’ Kt for m o (miodt b) in the 
sense of ‘small’ says Chu Tsiin-sheng on Shu: Kim Shi phr. c.: (They taught) “Wen 
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Wangs’ (small:) subtle virtue...” — Refuted in Gloss 1880. c.: (If they had not 
gone and come etc.) “Wen Wang m i e 16 would have had. no virtue to send 
down on the state’s people”. 

1076. m i e (miat a) ‘to extinguish; not have, not’ Kt for mien (mian b) ‘to 
escape; to take off’ says Kuo Mo-jo on the phr. c. common in bronze inscriptions, 

d. being equal to e.: c. = “to take off the cuirass”. — Rejected in LC par. 662. 
Sun Yi-jang (Ku chou shi yi) thinks miat a. is Kt for mien (mian f.) ‘to make 
an effort’, d. being equal to g., c. meaning: “to be energetic in one’s (“passings- 
through:) actions”. Just as speculative and little convincing as various other ex¬ 
planations of this obscure phrase. 

1077. m i e (miai a) ‘a covering fell for front-rail in carriage’ used for m i (miek b), 
same meaning, in Ode 261 phr. c. Lu T6-ming here reads a. miek, and this is de¬ 
manded by the rime. (This is not a phonetic Kt but a “synon 3 an Kt” just as k ti e 
Ikitvai d. is often used for the synon 3 anous m i Imjad). Again, in Li k’ii li we find 

e. , vulgar variant of a., still read miek by Lu Te-ming. 

The word miek b., occurring in Yili: Ki si li, in Li: Yu tsao and Shao yi and in 
Kimg-yang, has a script variant m i (miek f) which we find in Chouli: Kin kii 
phr. g., corresponding to the c. of the Ode. In the same Chouli par. we find the 
phr. h., which in Shuowen is quoted i. 

On the other hand, a. in its proper reading micU (Ts’ieyiin) occurs in Ta Tai 
li: Li san pen phr. j., which recurs in Sun: Li lun phr. k., a corruption of 1., where 
m o (miodt) is Kt for m i e (miat a), showing the vowel a and the final 4. When 
Yu Yiie, followed by Yu Sing-wu, says that k. here is Kt for b. instead of for a., 
he is obviously wrong. 

1078. mie (mjo^ a) ‘to extinguish, to destroy’ Kt for lie (Ijat b) ‘lie-reed 
broom’ says Cheng Chung that “an old text version” had in Chouli: Jung yu phr. 
c., where the orthodox version has d. “stick of peach-tree and 1 i e-reed broom” 
(used by the exorcist). On the other hand, Tu Tsi-ch’un says miat a. is Kt for 1 i 
(liqd e) (‘whetstone’ etc.) and Su Yang-yiian says this liad e. is Kt for Ijat b. A 
phr. t’ a o 1 i f. for t’ a o lie d. was known also to Cheng Chimg, for he em¬ 
ploys the term f. in his comm, on Chouli: Fang chu. — T’ a o lie d. occurs. 
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except in our orthodox version of Jung yu above, also in Tso: Siang 29 and in 
Li: T’an Kung and Yu tsao. That Imd e. is Kt for liai b. is plausible, miat a. Kt 
for liai b. is less sure; it could be a commentator’s gloss word (“the destroyer” = 
the exorcist’ broom) which has crept into the text. 

1079. m i e (miqi a) ‘to extinguish, to destroy’ Kt for y u e {giiodt b) ‘to trangress, 
to pass over, far away’ says Wen Yi-to on Chuang: Jen kien shi phr. c., where 
Wen proposes that t i e n likewise stands for a d., which Shuowen defines as = 
e.; c. = “You will therefore run away”. His only reason is that there exists a well- 
known binome tien-yiie f. (Shu: P’an Keng etc.), but this binome has no such 
meaning. — Reject, c. = “You will therefore fall down and be destroyed”. 

1080. mien {m%an a) ‘face’ Kt for man {mw&n b) ‘shoe sole’, here in the sense 
of ‘coating’ says Wen Yi-to on Yi: Kua 49 phr. c.: “The inferior man has a [car 
with] leather coating”. — An eccentric idea caused by the occurrence, in Cheng 
Hiian’s comm, on Chouli: Kin kii, of a phr. d. ‘leather coating’ of certain chariots. 
This phr. is unknown in pre-Han texts. If Wen were right, we should have to find 
a corresponding interpr. of the preceding words, the whole line running e. 

The direct translation of this: “The superior man changes like a leopard” seems 
enigmatic indeed. It is the same with an earlier line f.: “The great man changes 
like a tiger”. Possibly it is a question of the more mobile face of an educated man, 
in contrast to that of the uneducated: f.: “The great man [in his expression] is 
mobile like a tiger”; e. “The superior man is mobile like a leopard; the inferior 
man has a leathern face”. But, after all, the rigmarole of the Yi is rarely intelligible. 

1081. mien (mjan? a) Kt for yuan, wan (-{lodn, •wdn b) ‘a kind of jade 
tessera’ says Kuo Mo-jo on the Shi Kii Yi inscr. phr. c. — Reject. Yang Shu-ta, 
somewhat better, takes a. as Kt for man (mwdn d) ‘plain, unadorned’, thus 
c. = “a plain k u e i tessera”. — It is not necessary to take a. as a Kt at all. Since 
it is a question of a k u e i, the Rad. ‘jade’ in the char. a. may simply be a super¬ 
fetation (very common in bronze inscriptions): Then a mien kuei e. may simply 
mean “a flat kuei”. 

1082. mien (mian a) ‘richly-flowing’ (river) Kt for yen (flrian b) ‘to flow 
over, abundant’ says Ma Juei-ch’en on Ode 183 phr. c.: “Swelling is that flowing 
water”; this because Shuowen defines the word gian b. as = d. — Reject. Chu 
Tsiin-sheng instead proposes that a. is Kt for m i (midr e) ‘amply-flowing’ (ex. 
in Ode 43). — It is not necessary to look for a Kt at all: a. may exist in its own 
right, mjan a. and mi&r e. being two aspects of one word stem. 

1083. min (mjan, mii^n a) ‘people’ Kt for m i n g {mi&ng b) ‘command, charge, 
ordinance’ says Yii Sing-wu on Mo: Fei ming, hia phr. c., reading d. as p’ e i ‘great’ 
(common) and nidg e. as udug f. (common): “Truly he is grandly illustrious; yet 
Heaven’s ordinance cannot protect him”. — In this line Mo quotes an ancient 
document, and disrupted from a context the line is very obscure. Sun Yi-jang 
takes g. to be a corruption of h. and he punctuates after t’ien in c.: “If one’s y ii n 
sincerity is p u jo not correct, there is Heaven, and the people cannot protect 
him”. This being rather nonsensical, Chang Ch’un-yi quotes an “ancient inter¬ 
pretation”: “y ii n indeed! p’ e i chu greatly illustrious is Heaven; the people 
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cannot give protection”. — Yii sing-wu is certainly right that t’ i e n min be¬ 
long together and mean t’ i e n m i n g, since we have i. in the next line: ‘‘If 
one is not careful about one’s virtue, how can Heaven’s ordinance protect him?” 
In c. the first half should express an analogous idea: “If one’s sincerity is not mani¬ 
fest, even Heaven’s ordinance cannot protect him”. midn a. is not a phonetic 
Kt for midng b. but a corruption, evidently due to a scribe’s lapsus. 

1084. min (miwen a) ‘forceful, impetuous, violent’ Kt for men {mvxm b) 
‘sad’ says Chu Tsun-sheng on Chuang: Wai wu phr. c. (where d. is said to stand 
for e. ‘repressed’): “despondent and sad”. This because Li Yi defines a. as meaning 
b. — The word miw€n a. occurs meaning ‘impetuous, violent’ in Shu: Li cheng. 
It is then the same word as miwen f., which on the one hand means ‘distress’ (Ode 
26 etc.), on the other hand ‘energetic’ (in one text version of Ode 36, see Gloss 96, 
and in Shu: Kun Shi, see Gloss 1902). Here, in Chuang phr. c., Li defines it by b., 
but he does not read it mvmi but gives it Anc. readings equivalent to Arch, ymwm 
and mjan, which means that he took it to be id. with the word ymvmt, mi^n 
‘suffering distress’ (Ode 267). Thus Chu’s Kt idea is imlikely. Our a. probably 
has its own reading miwen and value: ‘distressed’ and is then identical on the one 
hand with miw^n f. (Ode 26), on the other hand with min (miwen h) ‘grieved’ (Tso: 
Chao 1). The word is also written i. (Meng: Kung-sun Ch’ou). 

1085. m i n g (midng a) ‘bright, clear’ Kt for meng (mdng b) ‘eldest’ (of brothers), 
but not with this meaning but = c. ‘to be energetic, to strive’ say Wang Nien-sun 
and Wang Yin-chi, followed by Sun Sing-yen on Shu: P’an Keng phr. d.: “Strive 
to listen to my words”, and four more Shu phrases. Ma Juei-ch’en, followed by 
Wang Sien-k’ien, on the other hand, on Ode 298 phr. e. says mjang a. is Kt for 
mian c. — Refuted in Glosses 1249, 1280, 1302, 1446, 1891. d. = “Clearly listen 
to my words”, e. = “In the palace they are very bright”. 

1086. m i n g (mjdng a) ‘command, charge’ etc. Kt for m i n g (m^ng b) ‘name, 
fame’ says Ma Sii-lun on Chuang: Ta tsung shi phr. c.: “I cannot give them name” 
(say what kind they are). The meaning is right but there is no Kt. mvdng a. is 
common meaning ‘to give a name to’ (Tso passim)^ and this is an extension of 
the meaning ‘to order, to grant, to confer’ as illustrated in Tso: Yin 8 phr. d.: “He 
confers on them a family name”. 
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1087. m i n g {m^ryg a) ‘name, fame’ etc. Kt for m i n g (mjfing b) ‘bright’ says 
Chu Tsun-sheng, followed by Yii Yiie, on Ode 106 phr. c. Mao Heng, after Erya, 
says: “what is above the eye is m i n g a., what is below the eyes is ts'fhig d.” 

— Refuted in Gloss 241. mi^ng a., not a midng, is demanded by the rime ts'iing 
d. c. = “Oh, how illustrious, the beautiful eyes how clear”. 

1088. m i n g (mi^ng a) ‘name, fame’ Kt for m i n g {midng b) ‘to order, to charge’ 
says Yii Yiie on Yi Chou shu: Chou chu phr. c.: “It is I who give you your charge”. 

— Arbitrary and unnecessary. With Chu Yu-tseng, c. means: “It is I who give 
you your fame” (your ranks and positions). 

1089. ming (mieng a) ‘dark’ Kt for ming (mihig b) ‘cry of birds, to say, 
to vociferate’ says Cheng Hiian on Yi: Kua 16 phr. c.: “He vociferates his pleasure”. 

— Earlier in the paragraph there is d., and in Kua 16 there is also the phr. e.: “He 
vociferates his modesty”. Yii Yiie, on the contrary, in all these cases says b. is 
Kt for a., in regard to c. following Ma Jung: “With darkened mind devoted to 
pleasure”. This, however, is hardly applicable to e. Thus Cheng Hiian is more 
convincing. 

1090. ming (mieng a) ‘to shut the eyes; troubled sight’ Kt for mien (mian 
or mien? b) ‘to shut the eyes’ says Lu T6-ming on Chuang: Chi pei yu phr. c.: “He 
slept in daytime”, since he gives a. the reading Anc. mien, — When a. is read like 

b. (Lu), it is not a phonetic Kt but a “synonym Kt”, just as the char. kiioaJt d. 
‘sleeve’ is also used for a word m i (mjad) ‘sleeve’. 

1091. miu (mlidg a) ‘to bind’ Kt for mu (midk b) ‘shrined on the right (odd 
series) in the ancestral temple’ says Cheng Hiian on Li: Ta chuan phr. c., which 
corresponds to the regular d. The same c. recurs in Siin: Wang chi. — Though 
phonetically poor, the Kt is undeniable. Cf. Gloss 767. 

1092. mo (muodt a) for mie (mjfli b), see par. 1077 above. 

Again, on Chuang: Wai wu phr. c. Ma Sii-lun says mwdt a. ‘end, tip, top’ is Kt 
for pei (piodg d) ‘back’: “The back was crooked (hunched)”. Reject, m o -1 ii 

c. is evidently the same as shang-lii in Tso: Chao 4 phr. e.: “He is black and 
humpbacked”, s h a n g ‘top’ and m o ‘top’ are analogous: “top-crooked”, i.e. 
the spine at the top is not straight but turns crooked. 

1093. m o (mwdt a) ‘to exhaust, to destroy, to finish, to die’ etc. Kt for h u 
(-xmAVdt b, c) ‘far away’ (in the form c. occurring with that meaning in Ch’u: Kiu 
chang and in Siin: Fu p’ien) says Ma Juei-ch’en on Ode 232 phr. d. — Possible. 
Yet more probably d. = “Oh, how exhausting”, see Gloss 746. 

1094. The char, a., properly read h o (g'ldk) ‘badger’ (Ode 164) has through 
confusion with the similar graph b. come to be read m o (mdk) ‘a northern tribe’ 
(Meng). When in Chou-li: Ta s! ma and Tien chu there is a sacrifice called a., Cheng 
Chung says this is Kt for m a (md c) ‘sacrifice in the camping place’ (which occurs 
in Ode 241, see Gloss 846), whereas Tu Tsi-ch’im takes it as Kt for p o (pdk d) 
‘sacrifice to the horse’s ancestor’ (which occurs in Ode 180). — Both refuted in 
Gloss 473. a., used for a sacrifice in Chouli, must have been read m a (mdg). 

1095. m o (mdk a) ‘not, not have’ Kt for m o (mdk b) ‘to settle’ etc. says Yang 
Liang on Siin: Fei shi er tsi phr. c.: “[They are] (quiet:) comfortable”. — a. is 
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merely a short-form for m o (m&k d) 'quiet, still’, which again is the same word 
as m&k b.: “settled = still”, see Glosses 662, 819, 829. — Liang K’i-hiung would 
take mdk a. in c. as Kt for m o u (mjAg e) in the sense of this char, given in Kuang- 
ya: Shi hun f.: ‘to advance, to be forward’. This Kuang-ya gloss refers, as shown 
by Wang Nien-sun, to Sun: Jung ju phr. g.: “(They are) covetous (avid)”, the char, 
here enlarged by Rad. 61. Liang’s idea is phonetically unacceptable. 

1096. m o (mdk a) ‘not, not have’ Kt for p’ o (p^&k b) ‘shallow water’ (Shuowen’s 
definition) says Ma Sii-lun on Chuang: Jen kien shi phr. c.: “One’s belief in it is 
(shallow:) slight”. — Reject, b. is known from no early text. The ancient comm, 
all define a. here as meaning d.: “One’s belief in it is distrustful”, but a. has no 
such meaning. Some say a. is a short-form for m o (mdk e) ‘quiet, still’, which 
would here mean ‘lingering = hesitant’, which is far-fetched. Probably a. had 
its ordinary meaning: c. = “One’s belief in it is (non-existing:) nil”. 

1097. m o (mdk a) ‘not, not have’ Kt for mien (mjan b) ‘to make an effort; 
vigorous’ says Yii Sing-wu on Ode 264 phr. c.: “That is the energy (vigour) of 
the people”. Yii’s reason is that “a. and b. anciently had the same sound” (!) and 
that on Lun: Shu er phr. d. Liu Tuan-lin said w e n - m o (mivym-rrvdk) was Kt 
for min-mien (midn-mian e) ‘to make an effort’. (For this binome e. see 
Gloss 96). — Reject. As to c., see Gloss 819; a. is here a short-form for m o (mdk 
f) ‘quiet, still’ etc. c. = “That is the tranquillity of the people”. In d. Ho Yen 
did not treat wen mo as a binome but took m o a. as the ordinary negation = 
g., and Chu Hi says m o is “a particle expressing doubt”. (Legge: “In letters I 
am perhaps equal to other men”). Liu Pao-nan, however, says w e n - m o (m{w^n- 
mdk) is a short-form for m i n - m u (midn-mdg h) which should mean ‘to make 
an effort, to be energetic’ (thus d,: “In energy [effort] I am equal to others”), since 
Shuowen defines h. by i. and j. by k. The former might be confirmed, since it occurs 
as Shuowen variant for min (miwen 1) ‘violent’ in Shu Li cheng. But m u 

j. occms in no early text. Only Erya: Shi hun has an entry “m u - m u j. means 

k. ” Liu Pao-nan’s theory is thus very weakly supported. Yet it is better than Ho’s 
and Chu’s speculations, which are entirely unacceptable. 

1098. m o (mdk a) ‘not, not have’ Kt for m e n g (mung b) ‘to cover’ says Chu 
Tsiin-sheng on Siin: Ch’eng siang phr. c.: “Disorderly and darkened [in mind]”. 
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— Reject. The char. a. is, in fact, the primary graph for m u (mdg) ‘evening’d., 
and when a. had, through Kt, become common in the sense of mdk ‘not’, the char, 
was in its primary sense tantologically enlarged by a Rad. 72. In our phr. c. it 
is still mdg ‘evening, night’: “disorderly and benighted”. 

1099. mo (mdk a) ‘ink; black, dark’ Kt for mo (m6g b) ‘covetous’ says Chu 
Tsun-sheng on Tso: Chao 14 phr. c.: “Through covetousness to ruin one’s official 
charge, that is covetousness’. — Reject, c. = “. .. that is to be (darkened:) de¬ 
luded”. 

1100. m o (mdk a) ‘(dark:) silent’ Kt for m i (mi^ b) ‘gentle, mild’ says Ma Su- 
lun on Chuang: T’ien Tsi Fang phr. c.: “Be gentle (quiet), do not speak”. — Reject, 
c. = “Be silent, do not speak”. 

1101. mou (mdg a) ‘acre’ Kt for mao (mltig b) ‘to barter’ says Yang Shu-ta 
on the Hi Kia P’an inscr. phr. c. (in which he takes d. as = e.): “The Huai Bar¬ 
barians are of old our gift-presenting and bartering people”. Kuo Mo-jo, on the 
other hand, (taking d. to stand for f.) says a. is Kt for h u e i (ywdQ) “present, 
gift’, adding that p u - h u e i would mean ‘tribute’: “The Huai Barbarians are 
of old our tribute-paying people”. — Yang’s interpretation is far better than Kuo’s. 
Yet it seems unnecessary to make a. a Kt. (d. still = e. in the sense of tribute): 
“The Huai Barbarians are of old our (tribute-fields people =) people having acres 
for tribute” — the native products of certain fields set aside for tribute, certain 
native products desired by the Chinese. 

1102. mou (mdg a) ‘so-and-so, a certain’ Kt for w u (mywo b) ‘not, not have’ 
says Yang Shu-ta on the Kien Kuei inscr. phr. c., in which h u n (ymiodn d) ‘dark¬ 
ness’ would be Kt for wen (mivmh e) ‘fame’, thus c. equal to f.: “You will not 
be without fame”. Kuo Mo-jo says mdg a. is Kt for m i (mia g) ‘not’ and f o u 
(piug h) Kt for p i (pidg i) ‘rustic, vulgar’, c. being equal to j.: “You must not be 
vulgar and (darkened:) stupid”. — Both explanations of a. are phonetically un¬ 
acceptable. The meaning of the line is best understood by Kuo, since the next 
and analogous words run: ju wu pu shan “You must not be (no-good:) 
wicked”. But a. is evidently merely a short-form for mou (mdg, mijug k) ‘to plan, 
to scheme’, the line being equal to 1: “You should (scheme for:) aim at not being 
(darkened:) stupid”. (Wu K’ai-sheng would take hun d. to mean k’ i n -1 a o 
‘to exert one self’, a quite unattested meaning of the word). 

1103. mou (mdg a) ‘a certain’ Kt for huei (ymvxdg b) ‘to instruct’ says Kuo 
Mo-jo on the K’in Kuei inscr. phr. c.: “He instructed K’in to make the prayer”. 
—- Plausible. Cf. that ymvxdg b. can be Kt for mou (mdg, mrug d.) ‘to plan’ in 
a phr. e., equal to f., see LC par. 479. 

1104. mou (mdg, miug a) ‘to plan, to scheme’ Kt for mou or m e i (nvdg or 
rniodg b) ‘energetic, active’ in Li: Chung yung, one version (ap. Cheng Hiian) phr. 
c., where the orthodox version has d., see Gloss 1529. 

1105. mou (mdg, miug a) ‘to plan, to scheme’ Kt for mei (mwdg b) ‘plum 
tree’ used in the sense of ‘darkened’ says Yii Yiie on Kuan: Nei ye phr. c.: “Ob- 
scurily, nobody can hear its sound”; he refers to Li: Yii tsao phr. d. “Their eyes 
and mien looked scared and dim”. But here in Li, as already stated in par. 1060 
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above, the mwdg b. ‘plum tree’ is a Kt for h u e i e., within the same Hs 

series) ‘dark’. — Yii is right that a. is Kt, but really for ymvydg e. Similarly mei 
(mwdg f) ‘a go-between’ can be Kt for this ymwdg e., see par. 1052 above. 

1106. m o u (mdg, miug a) ‘to plan, to scheme’ Kt for m a o (mlug b) ‘to barter’ 
says Ma Sii-lun on Chuang. Tsai yu phr. c.: (The Sage perfects his virtue but does 
not let it embarrass him) “he brings it out in the road but does not barter it”. — 
An eccentric idea. c. = “He comes forward (in:) in accordance with the Tao, but 
he lays no plans” (he remains inactive). 

1107. m o u (miog a) ‘to bellow’ Kt for p e i (Vwdg b) ‘to turn the back on’ says 
Ma Sii-lim on Chuang: Ts5 yang phr. c.: “The prince of the T’ien house broke it” 
(sc. the covenant). Ma argues that the d. is a gloss which has crept into the text 
and that it is a. that means ‘to turn the back on’. — Reject. Ma has not found 
it necessary to read the preceding line: e., which clearly shows that m o u a. is 
a personal name: “Ying of Wei made a covenant with Mou, prince of the T’ien 
house”. — Ma may originally have got his idea from Ch’u: Chao hun, where miog 

a. occurs as Kt for a miog ‘double’, by Wang Yi defined as = f.; but here, of course, 

b. has its meaning ‘double’, not ‘to turn the back’. 

1108. mou {mij^ a) ‘pupil of the eye’ Kt for mao (mog b.) ‘to look down on’ 
says Yii Ytie on Siin: Ta liie phr. c.: “He looks down and sees it” (sc. the lost needle). 
Possible but unnecessary. Yang Liang takes a. as a verb: “Eyeing it, he sees it”. 
—Chu Tsiin-sheng says a. and b. are “the same word”, and Yii Yiie adds that 
mou {mug d) ‘to avert the eyes’ is “near in sound” to a.; they are all aspects of 
one word-stem, along with m u (miok e) ‘eye’. 

1109. mou {mi6g, mug a) ‘flourishing’ Kt for mou {mug b) ‘to make an effort, 
energetic; this is common (Ode 191 phr. c.: “just now you give force to your evil”; 
further examples in Tso: Chao 8, Kyii: Chou yu), see Glosses 525, 1633. — On 
the other hand, Ma Jung on Shu: Yao (Shun) tien says b. is Kt for a.; refuted in 
Gloss 1282. — When a. is Kt for b., it is generally defined, in the ancient commen¬ 
taries, as = m i e n {mjan d), and this has given Yii Sing-wn the idea to state 
that a. and d. “anciently had the same sound” (sic!). 

1110. mou {mug a) ‘to make an effort, energetic’ Kt for mao {mlug b) ‘to 
barter’ in Shu: Kao Yao mo (Yi Tsi) phr. c.: “I bartered and transferred”, see 
Gloss 1316. 

I ICS" A. C 
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1111. mu (mdg a) ^mother’ Kt for mu (mdg b) ‘model’ says Cheng Hiian on 
Li: Nei ts6 phr. c. First, there is a paragraph describing the d. “Rich Fry” (a 
(a dish), and then follows a paragraph e. describing the c.: “the model of the Rich”, 
i.e. an “Imitation Rich [Fry]” (Legge: “a similar Fry”; Couvreur: “ad pinguissime 
frixi instar, “une imitation de la riche friture”) — A ridiculous idea that c h u n 
‘rich’ should stand alone for chun ao d., c. being equal to e. The langue de 
cuisine has often been eccentric in various civilisations, and whatever chun 
m u c. meant in the cookery gibberish, a. was certainly not Kt for b. The a. may 
be a short-form for m e i (mwdg f) ‘rich, abundant’, c h u n - m u being a binome. 
Or else a. ‘mother’ may have its own reading and value; chun-mu c. = “the 
rich (mother:) nurse” (a strongly nourishing dish)? 

1112. mu (muk a) ‘tree, wood’ Kt for p u, p’u (p'uk b) ‘in a natural state, 
simple, rough, unadorned’ says Chu Tsiin-sheng on Lun: Tsi Lu phr. c.: “The simple 
[man] and the reticent”. This because Wang Su defines a. by d. — Reject, a. 
‘wooden’ by extension means ‘simple’. 

1113. mu (muk a) ‘to wash the hair; to arrange’ Kt for p* u (p'uk b) ‘to beat’ 
says Chu Tsiin-sheng on Kuan: K’ing chung 6, phr. c.: ‘trim the branches of the 
trees”. — Reject. Tuan Yti-ts’ai says, evidently correct, that a. here has an ex¬ 
tended sense: ‘to wash off: to cleanse, to trim”. Here in c. serving in a binome, 
a. alone has the same meaning in Kuan: K’ing chung 4 phr. d.: (The trees along 
the road:) “when they have not yet been (washed:) trimmed (pruned)”. 

1114. mu (midk a) ‘splendid, august’ Kt for mu (mljok b) ‘concordant, harmo¬ 
nious’ says Ho Yi-hang on Erya: Shi ku phr. c., this probably referring to Ode 
235 phr. d. — Unlikely, see in detail Gloss 757. d. = “August was Wen Wang”. 

1115. na [no] (ndr a) ‘a place name’ Kt for to (td h) ‘much’ says Chu Tsiin- 
sheng on Ode 215 phr. c.: “Will they not receive much happiness”; this because 
Mao Heng (after Erya) defines a. as = b. — Reject, a. is Kt for a homophonous 
n o (ndr) with a fundamental meaning ‘much, ample’, see in detail Gloss 188. 

Again, on Ode 221 phr. d. Chu Tsiin-sheng says ndr a. is Kt for y i (ngia e): 
“(Suitable:) comfortable is his abode”; this because Cheng Hiian defines a. as 
= f. — Reject, a. has here (with Wang Su and Ch’en Huan) the same meaning 
as above: d. = “Ample is his abode”. 

1116. nai (nagr a) ‘your; then, thereupon’ Kt for j an (nian b) ‘so, thus’ says 
Chang Ping-lin on Chuang: Te ch’ung fu phr. c. which, with an “inversion”, would 
be equal to d. Wang Sien-k’ien likewise says a. means e.: “Sir, do not (thus speak:) 
speak like that”. Wang adduces as parallel Chuang: Ta tsung shi phr. f.: “(shi 
tsi out from this was his being so:) that was the reason why he was so”. — Reject. 
Chang’s Kt (a. for b. in c.) is phonetically impossible, and the inversion assumed 
in phr. c. is incorrect. The support through phr. f. fails since the Ts’uei text ver¬ 
sion of Chuang has g. there inst. of a., which makes better sense (“that was the 
reason for his feeling bad”). 

In phr. c. Wang K’ai-yiin says nai (ndg a) is a short-form for jeng (ni^ng h) 
‘to repeat, to continue’, the jeng ch’eng i. meaning j.: “Sir, do not go on 
with your speaking” (I have already grasped your meaning). This is strikingly 
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plausible. (When Ma Sii-liin proposes that nag a. is Kt for t s a i (ts9g k) ^twice, 
again’, this is phonetically excluded). 

1117. n a i (nagr a) ‘your; then, thereupon’ Kt for sh i b) ‘only, merely’ says 
Ma Sii-lun on Chuang: K’ie k’ie phr. c. (the final y e d. here equal to y e e.): 
(The wise men) “were they not merely collectors for the great robbers?” — Reject. 
As pointed out by Yao Fan, p u n a i is here equal to the common w u n a i, 
for instance in Tso: Ting 3 phr. f.: “Is not this a harm?” This construction with 
w u n a i ... h u (or: y e) is very common (the Shi san king so yin records 38 
cases from various classics). Thus c.: (The wise men) “were they not collectors 
for the great robbers?” 

1118. n a i (nagr a) ‘to endure’ Kt for n e n g (nmg b) ‘can, to be able’ says Cheng 
Huan on Li: Li yiin phr. c.: “Therefore [it is said that] the sage can make the whole 
world one family”. — Plausible, nagr a. and nangr b. are cognate words (two aspects 
of one word stem). 

1119. nan (ndn a) ‘difficult’ Kt for no (ndr b) says Wang K’ai-yiin on Ode 
299 phr. c. The b. would here mean d. ‘peace’. Thus c. = “For long there will 
be given him a peaceful old age”. This because on Ode 221 Cheng Huan defines 
b. as d. — Reject. Cheng is wrong, see Gloss 188 and par. 1116 above, c. = “For 
long there will be given him a rare old age”. 

1120. nan (ndn a) ‘difficult* Kt for luan (Itadn b) ‘disorder, rebellion’ says 
Chu Tsiin-sheng on the common phr. c. (ex. in Kung-yang: Hi 4). — Reject, nan 
a. (here k’ii sheng) is almost a technical term for ‘revolt’, c. = “to make difficulty, 
to make trouble”. 

Similarly, Chu proposes that a. is Kt for k i e n (icn d) or for k i e n (kian e) 
or for tan (d'dn f) in Ode 215 phr. g.: “Are they not concordant, are they not 
anxious?” — Reject, nan a. is here a short-form for j an (wjan h): “Are they 
not concordant, are they not respectful”, see Gloss 693. 

1121. nan (nam a) ‘south’ Kt for 1 i n (gli^m b) ‘forest’ says Wen Yi-to on Ode 
28 phr. c.: “Far I accompany her out in the forests”; this being a parallel to a pre¬ 
ceding line d.: “Far I accompany her out in the open coimtry”. Wen gives a lengthy 
historical and geographical account of why the bride in question could not very 
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well go “south”. — Arbitrary and unconvincing. But he adduces another interesting 
case. In Tso: Siang 19 we find the phr. lin chung e.; this is the term for a bell 
tuned in a certain way (in Li: Yiie ling, ki hia, we find lin chung f. as the 
name of a pitch-pipe). The bell’s name occurs abbreviated into T a 1 i n g. in 
Kyii: Chou yii, hia. This lin chung recurs written h. in various inscriptions 
on bronze bells. Now, to a phr. lin ho chung i. in the Kuo-shu Lii bell 
inscription corresponds nan ho chung j. in the Ch’u Wang bell inscription 
(K’ao ku t’u 7:12). Here it is tempting to assume that nan (nam a) is Kt for the 
1 i n (glidm b, h). The case is not quite conclusive, however, since the phonetic 
congruence is rather poor, and it is conceivable that the nan ho chung is 
not identical with the lin ho chung but simply means: “southern-type ho 
c h u n g”. 

1122. nan (nam a) ‘male, prince of the nan class’ Kt for j e n (w«am b) ‘charge, 
office’ says Si-ma Ts’ien since he renders Shu: Yii kung phr. c.: “States of the 
nan princes” by d. In Ta Tai li: Pen ming we find phr. e. — A scholastic attempt 
at etymology, entirely worthless. Cf. Gloss 1387. 

1123. nang (ndng a) ‘sack, bag’ Kt for kuang (Icwdng b) ‘drinking horn, 
a kind of ritual vessel’ says Kuo Mo-jo on the Ta feng Kuei inscr. phr. c., what¬ 
ever that may mean. — Reject. Moreover, it is highly doubtful whether the archaic 
graph in question is really id. with a. 

1124. n a o, h a o (nog, yyvog a) ‘to disturb; to flinch’ Kt for k i a o (kog b) ‘to 
contact, to have relations with* says Pi Yiian on Mo: T’ien chi, chung phr. c., 
“because a. and b. anciently had the same sound” (which is very wrong): “to make 
friendly missions to and have relations with the neighbours”. — Some comm, 
have tried to explain a. as standing for j a o d. (within the same Hs series) ‘to 
wind round’, here then: “to make friendly missions to and (bind:) attach [to them¬ 
selves] the neighbours”. But d. is only known in a place name in pre-Han texts. 
In fact, the Ts’ao text version of Mo had b. inst. of a., and p’ing-kiao is 
a natural binome, so this version is surely preferable, a. is simply a wrong char¬ 
acter, not a Kt. b. could easily be distorted into e. by an ignorant copyist, the 
Rad. 64 being a later addition. 

1125. nao (nog, ym)g a) ‘to disturb; to flinch’ Kt for chao (^iog b) ‘to call, 
to beckon’ says Ma Sii-lun on Chuang: T’ien ti phr. c., following a text version 
which has y i d. instead of k u: “With their hands they beckon and with their 
chins they (point) make signs”. — Reject. Lu Te-ming here reads a. j a o (niog), 
and Si-ma Piao defines it as = e. ‘to move’. This shows that Lu took our nog a. 
as Kt for j a o (niog f) ‘to disturb, to set in motion’ (in fact’ Lu’s Kt is unnecessary, 
since a. and f. both fundamentally mean ‘to disturb’). The version with d. (ap. 
Lu Te-ming) is superior because of the parallelism. Thus e. = “When their hands 
moved and their chins pointed” (all the people flocked to them). 

1126. nao (nog [dnog'i] a) ‘mud* Kt for ch’ao (d'iog b) ‘to go to the court 
of’ says Liu Sin-yuan on the Ch’en Hou Yin Tsi Tuei inscr. phr. c., which he de¬ 
ciphers: “He went to the court... of the feudal lords”. — a. Kt for b. could be 
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admitted since c h o (tok d) ‘high’ serves as Phonetic in t a o (d'og e) ‘sad’ and 
in t i a o (d'iog f) ‘to shake’. 

1127. n e n g (n^ng a) 'can’ (in the sense of ‘bear’ this char, was read n a i/nagr) 
can serve for nai (nagr b) ‘to endure’, just as b. can serve for a. (see par. 1118 
above; the two words are cognate). Example: Siin: K’iian hiie phr. c.: (The one 
who borrows boat and oars), “it is not that he endures water” (but he can still 
cross rivers); Yii Yiie here a. Kt for b. (For a famous phr. jou yuan neng 
e r Shi and Shu, where Sii Miao erroneously took a. to be Kt for b., see Gloss 917). 

Again, a. can serve as Kt for nai (nagr d) ‘then’, e.g. Ts’e: Wei ts’e phr. e.: 
“the king then again enfeoffed his son”. 

Again, a. can serve as Kt for e r (nidg f) as in Siin: Kie pi phr. g.: “Remove 
and reject it”. (Wang Yin-chi here a. Kt for f.; for cases where such a Kt has been 
erroneously proposed see Glosses 189, 917, 1570). 

1128. neng (n^ng a) ‘can’ Kt for ning (nieng b) ‘peace, to tranquillize’ says 
Ma Juei-ch’en on Ode 253 phr. c.: “. .. tranquillize the near ones”. — Refuted in 
Gloss 917. c. = “Be gentle with the distant ones, (treat well:) be kind to the near 
ones”. 

Again, on Chuang: Jang wang phr. d. Ma Sii-lun says ndng a. is Kt for nieng b., 
this latter in the sense of ‘would that, to have a wish to’ (common): (If a treaty 
says: if your right hand seizes [a desired territory], then your left hand will be 
destroyed, and vice versa) “would you, sir, wish to seize it”? — Unnecessary: d. 
= “Could you, sir, then seize it”? 

1129. neng {ndng a) ‘can’ Kt for jen (w|an b) ‘to endure’ says Ma Sii-lun on Chuang: 
Ying ti wang phr. c.: “He is one who endures his work”. — Reject. If ‘to endure’ 
were Chuang’s idea, we should rather say that a. is Kt for nai {ndg d). But this 
is unnecessary, c. = “He is one who is capable of his work”. 

1130. ni (nidr a) ‘mud, mire’ Kt for nie (nidt b) ‘black’ says Wang Nien-sim 
(followed by Liu Pao-nan) on Ta Tai li: Tseng tsi chi yen phr. c. He points out that 
anciently s h a d. serves for a s h a later wr. e. ‘gauze’ and he interprets: “If 
white gauze lies in black [dye], it will be black along with it”. He refers to Lun: 
Yang Huo phr. f.: “Is it not said of the white: black-dye it and it will yet not be¬ 
come black”. Wang Nien-sim points out that Wang Ch’ung already seems to have 
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held this view, since in Lun heng: Shuang sing we find g. — This is very ingenious, 
but when in phr. c. we have shad, ‘sand* and n i a. ‘mud*, it would be curious 
indeed if they both were Kt for other words: s h a e. ‘gauze* and n i e b. ‘black*, 
c. makes good sense as it stands: “If white sand lies in mud, it will be black along 
with it**. What, then, about the Lun phr. f.? The parallel in Ta Tai li phr. c. should 
teach us that Wang Ch*ung and other Han-time writers (see Wang Nien-sun: 
Shu wen) were wrong in taking d. as serving for e. In Lun as well n i e {nidt b) 
means ‘black sediment in muddy water* (the char. b. can also, in Yili, mean ‘to 
silt up, to block*): f. = “Is it not said of the white: (black-sediment it:) put it in 
black sediment and it will yet not become black**. — nidr a. and nidi b. were evi¬ 
dently cognate words. 

1131. n i (nidt a) ‘near, to be familiar with* and n i (mdk b) ‘near, to be familiar 
with* are properly two quite distinct words (a. not Kt for b. nor vice versa), though 
synonymous and used interchangeably; thus Tso: Ch’eng 2 phr. c. recurs in Tso: 
Chao 32 as d. This uncertainty obtains also in the sound glosses. In Lun: Hiang 
tang, Lu Te-ming gives a. the reading nidk, in Tso: Min 1 the same Lu gives b. 
the reading nidt. Indeed, Hii Shen in Shuowen already registers a. as a “variant** 
of b. Their proper readings are, however, incontestable, a. has a denial final, since 
its Phonetic is nidr\ b. has a velar final, since its Phonetic is mdk and it rimes with 
~k in Ode 224. 

1132. ni (nidt a) ‘near, to be familiar with* Kt for ni (nidr b) ‘dead father’s 
shrine* says Ma Jung (followed by Tuan Yti-ts*ai etc.) on Shu: Kao Tsung jung 
ji phr. c.: “Do not be over-rich in the dead father’s shrine”. — Refuted in Gloss 
1492. f e n g is a corruption of 1 i d., c. = “Do not perform rites in familiarity”. 
For a detailed discussion see that Gloss. 

1133. ni (nidt a) ‘near, to be familiar with* Kt for ni (mH b) ‘glue, to adhere 
to* says Chu Tsiin-sheng on Chouli: Kung jen phr. c.: “all kinds of glue’*. — The 
char. b. is only known from Shuowen with a quotation from Tso: Yin 1, where the 
orthodox text has d. (cf. par. 1131). The word mdt a. itself, meaning ‘near, close* 
may very well have a technical application: the (adhering): sticking matter’ and 
there is no need of a Kt. 

1134. n i e (nidt a) ‘black sediment’ (cf. par. 1130 above) Kt for chi, tie (tiU, 
tiet b) ‘to stop up’ says Chu Tsiin-sheng on Yili: Ki si li phr. c.: “Menials block up 
the latrine” (sc. which the dead nobleman had used, so as to prevent its being 
used further). Cheng Hiian defines a. as = d. Chu mentions another explanation: 
a. Kt for n i e (nidp e) ‘to stop up* (ex. in Shu). — Reject, a. is used with an ex¬ 
tension of meaning; it is fundamentally ‘sediment in muddy water*, then ‘to silt 
up, to stop up*. 

1135. ni e (ngiat a) ‘concubine*s* son Kt for o (ngdt b) ‘to load high’ (Shuowen) 
says Tuan Yii-ts’ai on Ode 97 phr. c.: “The attendant ladies are tall-coiffed”. This 
because the Han and Lu schools read d. — The char. b. is known from no other early 
text, but in Lii: Kao li we find the phr. e., where Kao Yu says the last words “should 
be” (i.e. are Kt for) f.: “Sung Wang built a tall-rising (high) terrace”. The word 
g., here unmistakeably meaning ‘high*, is well known as meaning ‘shoots from stump 
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of a tree’ (Sh!) and as such has (Ts’ieytin) both readings ngiqt and ngdt. The same 
word is written h. or i. {ngdtj Shu) 'shoots from stump of a tree’. The fundamental 
meaning of the stem is evidently 'to stick up, to protrude upwards’, hence also 
'to rise high’. Since g. is well attested in the reading ngiat as well as ngdt, we should 
say that there is a stem variation ngjat: ngdi, and our ngiai a. in the Ode phr. c. 
is not a Kt for b. but stands for g. (within the same Hs series) 'rising high’ (here: 
tall-coiffed’ see Gloss 174) in its reading ngjat. Thus the Mao school read ngiat, 
the Han and Lu schools ngdt, two aspects of the same word-stem. 

ngiqt a. "stands for” but is not Kt for g., for they are etymologically the same 
word, ngiat 'concubine’s son’ properly means an 'off-shoof. This was already 
recognized by Cheng Huan, for on Li: Yu Tsao phr. j. he says: a. “ought to be 
i.”: “A ruler’s son says: your servant, a shoot from the stock”. 

1136. nie (niq/p a) 'to promise’ is Kt for tie, ch6 (d*iap, iiap b) 'thin slice 
of meat’ in Li: Shao yi, orthodox version phr. c., where Cheng Hiian’s text version 
had b. instead of a. (quoted in his comm, on Chouli: Hai jen). Ts’ieyiin and Lu 
T6-ming both read b. Anc. d'idp = Arch, d’fop, but Lu alternatively Anc. t^idp = 
Arch. iiap. 

1137. niu (mSg a) 'to tie’ Kt for j ou (niSg b) 'to make pliable’ in Yili: Ta 
sh6 yi, Ku-wen version phr. c., where the orthodox version has d.: "The prince 
himself tests [the bow’s] flexibility”. 

1138. nung, Jung (niung, niung a) 'thick covering, luxuriant growth’ Kt 
for j u n g {nidng b) 'great’ says Wang Sien-k’ien, for j u n g (niung c) ‘bushy’ 
says Chu Tsiin-sheng on Ode 24 phr. d. The Han school reading was e. — The 
meaning 'thick, rich’ of a. is well attested, see Gloss 61. There is hardly any Kt 
here; there were two different text traditions, both making good sense: d. = ”How 
rich they are”; e. = “How great they are”, a. and c. are, of course, the same word. 

1139. nil (niq a) ‘woman’ Kt for lu (fob) says Kuo Mo-jo on the Mien P’an 
inscr. phr. c. 1 u b. would here have the same meaning as in Shi ki: Chou pen ki 
phr. d. (the Shu Sii preface, has correspondingly 1 ii e): “(Chou Kung) extolled the 
charge given him by the Son of Heaven”. Kuo proposes that the tsing nii 
(dz'ihnjg niq) in c. is Kt for king 1 u (kilng lo f), c. meaning: (Mien) “reverently 
extolled the king’s grace”. — A highly amusing speculation, phonetically quite 
unacceptable. The meaning of phr. c. is quite obscure. 
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1140. o {•di Si) ‘to stop’ Kt for h a i {g'dd b) ‘to hurt’ say Ch’en Huan and Chu 
Tsiin-sheng that the Han version scholars meant about Ode 236 phr. c., since they 
defined a. by d.: “Do not cause suffering to your own persons”. — Reject, c. = 
“May it not (stop:) cease in your persons” (sc. the mandate). See in detail Gloss 764. 

1141. o (•dk a) ‘evil’ Kt for wu (-uh) b) ‘impure’ says Chu Tsiin-sheng on Tso: 
Ch’eng 6 phr. c.: (There are the Fen and Kuei rivers) “to carry away the dirt”. 

— Reject, c. = “to carry away the evils” (the infections). 

1142. o (ngldk a) ‘forehead’ Kt for o {-dk b) ‘evil, wicked’ was probably the idea 
of Pseudo-K’ung in his comm, on Shu: Kao Yao mo (Yi Tsi) phr. c.: “Without 
[difference between] day and night he was wicked”. — Refuted in Gloss 1330, 
with a detailed discussion, a. is Kt for o (ngldk d) ‘to dispute’, and c. = “Without... 
he was obstreperous”. 

1143. o u (ngu a) ‘two working together, a pair’ Kt for j u (niu b) ‘to moisten, 
to soak, wet’ says Chu Tsiin-sheng on Lii: Pi ki phr. c. (Kao Yu defining a. by 
d.): (He met robbers) “on the moist sands” (the margin of the river). — Plausible. 

1144. pa (Vwdi a) ‘to pull out’ and pei (b'lodd a) ‘to thin out’ (as a forest) 
Kt for f u (p'iwdt b) ‘to chop’ says Pi Yiian on Mo: T’ien chi, hia phr. c., adding 
that king d. ‘strong’ should be corrected into e. ‘to cut the throat, to cut the 
head’: “If there were such among the people who resisted, he (cut:) killed them”. 
Sun Yi-jang prefers to consider a. as a wrong character for f. ‘to kill’. — Both 
unnecessary and arbitrary. The text is good as it stands: “. . . he violently removed 
(exterminated) them” (so also Forke). 

1145. pai (pwdd a) ‘to bow’ Kt for pei (Vwdd b) ‘to thin’ (a forest, pulling 
out the trees) says Cheng Hiian on Ode 16 phr. c.: “Do not cut it, do not uproot 
it”. — Refuted in Gloss 47. a. has its proper value: c. = “Do not cut it, do not 
bend it”. 

1146. pai (Vw€g a) ‘exhausted’ Kt for pi (phk b) ‘to press’ says Chang Ping- 
lin on Chuang: T’ien Tsi Fang phr. c.: “They may occupy low and small positions 
and yet are not pressed” (Ma Su-lun says a. is Kt for f MjViuk d which Hii Shen 

— without text support — defines as = ‘full’; this makes no sense at all in c.). 

— Reject. No Kt is required, a. is well attested meaning ‘exhausted’, e.g. Yi: Kua 
33 phr. e: “There is suffering and exhaustion”; Kung-yang 15 phr. f.: “Extreme 
is the exhaustion (destitution)” (it is here a question of lack of food during a siege). 
Thus c.: “They may. .. and yet are not (exhausted:) destitute”. 

1147. pan (j>v)dn a) ‘to squat’ and p’ a n (Vv)dn a) ‘to turn round’ Kt for pan 
(pwan b) ‘variegated’ in Li: Nei tse and Chouli: Nei yung phr. c.: “A horse black 
along the spine and with piebald forelegs”. 

1148. pan (jpwdn a) ‘to squat’, p’ a n (Vwdn a) to turn round’ in Ode 66, Kuo 
P’o’s version (in comm, on Erya) phr. b, or p’ a n (b'tvdn c) ‘basin’ in the Mao 
version d, or p’ a n (b'lodn e) ‘tray’ in the Han and Ts’i versions phr. f., all Kt 
for p i e n (b'ian g) ‘to rejoice, joy, joyful’ says Tuan Yii-ts’ai (followed by Ho 
Yi-hang and others): b., d., f. = “We achieve our joy”. — The meaning is correct 
but the Kt is unconvincing, g. is a Shuowen word with no early texts, and though 
a character pien (b*ian i) ‘cap* in Ode 197 phr. j. by Mao Heng is defined as 
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= h. ‘joyful’, and though Tuan says i. here is a short-form for Shuowen’s Vjun g., 
it is quite the other way round. Lu Te-ming in phr. j. reads i. b'ludn, making Mao 
take b'ian as Kt for the b'lodn ‘joy’ of a. etc. above. Moreover, Mao’s interpretation 
in Ode 197 phr. j. is not acceptable (j. here means ‘to fly’, see Gloss 591). Thus 
g. and i. meaning ‘joy’ entirely lacks text support. In fact, the words a., c., e. are 
all Kt for a homophonous word p’ a n (b'lodn) ‘to rejoice, joy’, see in detail Gloss 
160. 

1149. pan {ptoan a) ‘to divide, to distribute; rank’ etc. Kt for p’ a n {b'lodn b) 
‘to turn round’ says Ma Jung on Yi: Kua 3 phr. c. (where, indeed, Cheng Hiian’s 
text version had b. instead of a.). Ma paraphrases p a n - j u by d.: “The horses 
turn round and do not go forward”. — Unlikely (in spite of Cheng’s variant, which 
may simply be a correction made by Cheng in the wake of Ma), since in the same 
Kua 3, one paragraph earlier, we find the phr. e., which undeniably means ‘to 
turn round’; it is too improbable that immediately after e. the same word would 
be written with a Kt: a. 

Lu Te-ming does not follow Mao and Cheng but reads a. ptuan in its regular fashion. 
He quotes an ancient Tsi Hia chuan f.: “The horses pull on each other and do not 
go forward”. This evidently builds on the fundamental meaning of a.: ‘to divide, 
to separate’. Thus c. really means: “The horses tug apart”. 

In favour of Ma Jung’s Kt idea could be adduced the phr. g. “to withdraw the 
army” (retire) in Tso: Siang 10 (“to turn round the army”). Yet Lu Te-ming has 
no sound gloss here, evidently reading a. ptoan as usual. In fact, our phr. g. is 
quite analogous to the common phr. h. This c h e n 1 ii fundamentally means 
“to arrange, to marshal the cohorts”, but has all through Tso and other texts come 
to mean “to lead troops home”: they have been spread out, be it in a siege or on 
battle-fields, now they are rearranged so as to constitute the strictly kept together 
army preparatory to the return march, p a n a. ‘to distribute, to arrange’ is quite 
synonymous with this c h e n h. 

It may be added that when ptoan a. means ‘to distribute, to arrange according 
to rank, rank’ etc., Chu Tslin-sheng believes that it is Kt for piwm, bHwm i. ‘to 
divide, part’. — Reject. The words are strictly independent; they may possibly 
be cognate. 
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1150. pan (pwdn a) ‘half* is Kt for po (pwdr b) ‘to spread, to throw out* in 
Yili: Shi yii li, Ku-wen version phr. c.: “One throws the remains [of the food] in 
a basket**, where the orthodox Kin-wen version has d. 

1151. p* a n (Vwdn a) ‘bank between fields; to rebel* etc. Kt for wen (miw9n b) 
‘to ask* says Ma Sii-lun on Chuang; Sii Wu Kuei phr. c. The same story (about 
the statesman Si P’eng) recurs, strongly varied, in several texts; Kuan: Kie p*ien 
phr. d.; Lii: Kuei kung phr. e.; Lie: Li ming phr. f. From all these Ma picks together 
a line: g., for which c. would stand — w a n g being a fault for chi, p* a n Kt 
for wen: “He has a high purpose (ambition) but he (also) takes advice from 
subordinates**. All this is exceedingly risky, and it is, of course, by no means sure 
that c.—f. are variants of the same idea. 

a. and h. (both Vv)dn) are frequently used as synonyms in the sense of ‘to separate 
from, to abandon, to rebel against*. Thus the quotation f. in Lie is the version 
that comes nearest to Chuang’s c., but for the absence of p u ‘not’ in c. But that 
this is simply a lapsus in the transmission follows from Lu T3-ming’s paraphrase: 
i., which shows that in c. as well Lu*s version had the p u. Thus, with Lu, c. and 
f. would mean: “In high position he is oblivious of it (sc. not proud), his inferiors 
do not rebel against him”. 

This is all very well, but it does not bring out the antithesis s h a n g: h i a, 
which demands that these two should be analogous in the sentence. Hence we 
should propose another interpretation: “Those in high positions will (forget him:) 
not be troubled about him (i.e. not jealous or afraid of him), those in low positions 
will not rebel against him” (i.e. he will be liked by high and low). 

1152. pao (pog a) ‘precious thing, treasure* Kt for fu (p'iug b) ‘prisoner of 
war* says Chu Tsiin-sheng on Tso, Kung-yang and Ku-liang (Chuang year 6) phr. 
c., where Ch’un-ts’iu has d. Tuan Yii-Ts’ai says b. is Kt for a. — Unnecessary, 
see LC par. 311. 

1153. pao (jjogr a)‘to preserve, to guard* etc. Kt for mao (moyb)‘very old, senile* 
says Yii Yiie on a passage in Shu: Wei tsi c., where Si-ma Ts’ien has d. — Refuted 
in Gloss 1506. 

1154. pao (p6g a) ‘to preserve, to protect, to guard’ etc. Kt for f u (Vi6k b) 
‘to return* to revert’ says Tsiang Si-ch*ang on Lao 16 phr. c.: “Those who revert 
to the Tao do not wish to be full”. Ma Sii-liin points out that Huai: Tao ying, one 
text version, quotes b. instead of a., and that Wen-tsi: Shou jo quotes fu (6’jtJfc d) 
‘to submit, to subdue* instead of a. Ma favours the latter: “Those who submit 
to the Tao .. .** and considers pog a. and 6’fofc b. as Kt for this Viuk d. — The a. 
version: “Those who preserve the Tao ...” makes equally good sense. It is futile 
to speculate which of the three is authentic, the other two being “Kt”. There were 
three different text traditions, and we cannot tell which of them represents the 
original wording. 

1155. pao (pog a), ‘to preserve, to protect, to guard* etc. Kt for f u (b*iiig b) 
‘to carry on the back, to carry* says Ch’en Meng-kia (K*ao ku htie pao 1966 p. 
98) on phrase c. in several early inscriptions and on Li: Nei tse phr. d. The pao 
a. here clearly means “amah”, nurse, woman who has the care of children, in the 
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inscriptions further a title ‘governess, matron’. Ch’en asserts that p a o a. “had 
the same sound as b” Reject. The very phr. d.: “The nurse received [the child] 
and carried it” (Couvreur: “Gustos mulier accipiebat”) shows that p a o a. and 
f u b. were entirely different words, a. here in d. simply means “the one who guards”, 
has the care of the child. 

1156. p a o (p6g a) ‘to respond, to recompense, to report’ etc. Kt for f u (p^iug b) 
‘to hasten to’ says Cheng Hiian on Li: Shao yi phr. c.: “Do not hastily go away” 
(from a task), and on Li: Sang fu siao ki phr. d. “a hasty interment” (earlier than 
at the proper time). — Reject, p a o a. sometimes serves for a word p a o (p6g) 
‘illicit love’, as in Tso: Stian 3 phr. e.: “Prince Wen had illicit intercourse with the 
wife of Cheng-tsi”. The meaning here is clearly ‘illicit, unlawful, irregular’, c. = 
“Do not (irregularly:) improperly go away”; d. = “an (unlawful:) irregular inter¬ 
ment”. 

Again, on Kuan: K’ing chung, ting phr. f. Chang Ping-lin says p a o a. is Kt 
for f u b. ‘to rush’ and s h a n g g. is a corruption of h. (!), thus: “The down¬ 
ward-rushing waters from the gorges”. Wang Yin-chi proposes that p a o a. 
is a corruption of i., which would stand for j. Reject. Wang’s emendation is 
too unlikely, there being no similarity between a. and i. Chang’s changing of s h a n g 
into h i a is too arbitrary, p a o a. here again has the sense of ‘imlawful’: “The 
(unlawfully:) abnormally rising waters from the gorges”. 

1157. p a o {p6g a) ‘to respond, to recompense, to report’ etc. Kt for p o {b*dk b) 
‘white; to make clear, to declare, to report’ says Chu Tsiin-sheng on various texts 
where a. means ‘to report’ and where early commentators have defined it by b. 
On a case of a. = ‘to report’ in Chuang: Ying ti wang Ma Sii-lun proposes that 
j}dg a. is Kt for k a o (kdg e) ‘to announce’. — Both should, of course, be rejected. 
p6g a. has a fundamental meaning of ‘to give back, to bring back’, and ‘to report’ 
is a natural extension of this meaning. No Kt is needed. 

1158. pao (b'6g a) ‘to carry in the arms’ Kt for p’ao ‘to throw away’ says 
Wen Yi-to on Ode 21 phr. c. A preceding line: su ye tsai kung he refers 
to a nobleman: “Early and late he is [on duty] in the palace”, and here c.: “He 
throws away coverlet and night-chemise” (eager to go to his duties). — The word 
b. is known from no pre-Han or Han text, it crops up much later, and with Wen’s 
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idea the following line: shi ming pu t’ung d. makes poor sense. The tradi¬ 
tional interpretation, referring the ode to the ladies of the palace (secondary wives) 
is far better: “We carry in the arms the coverlet and the night-chemise — truly 
our lot is not like [hers]”. 

1159. p a o {p6g a) ‘reed mat for wrapping; bushy, dense* Kt for p i a o (Viog b) 
‘reed, rush’ says Tuan Yii-ts’ai on Li: K’ii li phr. c.: “rush sandals”. The proper 
char. b. occurs in Yili: Sang fu chuan phr. d.: “The coarse sandals are of the fibres 
of piao-k’uai rush”. — Plausible. 

1160. p a o (pog a) ‘reed mat; bushy, dense’ Kt for p i a o (pjpg b) defined as = 
c. ‘motley; to make beautiful, to refine’ says Cheng Htian (following the tradition 
of the King Fang school) on Yi: Kua 4 phr. d. (in later editions changed into e.) 

— Possible. Whether pao meng e. (var. d.), as mostly stated, means: “(to 
embrace:) have patience with the ignorant”; or piao meng (b.) means: “(to 
make fine:) to educate the ignorant”; or they both mean something entirely dif¬ 
ferent cannot be determined, since the Yi text, as often, is quite obscure. 

1161. pao (p6g a) ‘reed mat; bushy’ dense’ Kt for f u (p'iug b) ‘prisoner of war’ 
says Wang Nien-sun on Ku-liang: Yin 5 phr. c.: “to make prisoners the people” 
(sc. of the invaded state). — Phonetically not very convincing. Wang adduces 
in support of his idea that in Tso: Yin 8 there is a place called Fou-lai d. 
which in Kung-yang and Ku-liang is called Pao-lai e. That is true, but here 
the phonetic similarity is greater: F o u (Viog): Pao (p6g). Fan Ning defines 
a. by f. ‘to restrain’: “to coerce the people”, but this is supported by no text parallel. 
It seems more reasonable to take p6g a. as Kt for pao (Vog g) ‘to oppress, op¬ 
pressive, to tyrannize’: “to tyrannize the people”. Cf. Mo: Tsie yung, chung phr. 
h. The char. p6g a. has sometimes for variant pao {p6g i) ‘shrubbery, bushy’ 
(Ode 132 phr. j. in the Mao version is k. in Kuo P’o’s text version). This pgg i. 
serves as Kt for f o u (Viog 1) ‘drumstick’ in Tso: Ch’eng 2 phr. m.: “With his 
right hand he grasped the drumstick”. Here again we have an interchange of the 
Phonetics in a. and b., but the contrast p6g: b'iog is still not so strong as that pro¬ 
posed by Wang above. 

1162. pao (p6g a) ‘reed mat; bushy, dense’ Kt for p ’iao (6’togr b) ‘to die of 
starvation’ says Wang Nien-sun on Kuan: Pa kuan phr. c.: “In the times of great 
disaster, among the multitude there are such who are left to die of starvation”. 

— Plausible. 

1163. pao (Vog a) ‘violent, oppressive, to oppress’, etc. Kt for po (6’difc b) 
‘white’ says Chu Tsiin-sheng on Kuan: Sheng ma phr. c.: “White cloth”. — Reject. 
The char. a. is also used for a word p u (Vuk) ‘to expose to the sun’ (e.g. in Meng) 
and c. means: “Bleached cloth”. 

1164. pao (Vog a) ‘violent, oppressive, to oppress’ Kt for po (Vdk b) ‘thin’ 
etc. says Yii Yiie on Li: Wang chi phr. c.: “When there was not sufficient for the 
rites of mourning and sacrifices, it was called (thinness:) sparsity”. — Reject. 
Cheng Hiian defines a. here by d. ‘to waste’. This is a free circumlocution, pao 
a. ‘violent’ is here by extension = ‘reckless’: c. = “When . . ., it was called (reck¬ 
lessness:) reckless waste”. 
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1165. pei (pv)dd a) ‘marshy jungle’ and p’ei (p'lodd a) ‘amply-flowing [rain]’ 
Kt for p o (b'ludt b) ‘foot, to trample’ but here in a sense of ‘to fall down’ says 
Tuan Yii-ts’ai, Ma Juei-ch’en and Ch’en Huan on Ode 255 phr. c. This because 
Hii Shen in Shuowen says b'rvdt b. means d., thus suggesting that there was a 
synonym-binome e., corresponding to the c. of the Ode, both members meaning 
‘to fall down’, b., ordinarily meaning ‘foot, to trample’ would then be employed 
for such a b'mdt ‘to fall down’: c. = “When a tree, fallen down, is lifted”. Mao 
Heng, on the other hand, defining a. as = p e i (Vwdd f) ‘to pull out’ (a word 
occurring in Ode 237, see Gloss 800) correctly surmised that piodd a. and b'v}dd f. 
were cognate. Thus c.: “when [a tree] fallen down and uprooted is lifted”. — Tuan 
et consortes have only one point of support for their Kt theory: Lun: Li jen phr. 
g.: “Even in [times of] collapse he stays there.” Here Ma Jung says the binome 
tien-pei means h. ‘to fall’, thus already in Han time posing a verb Vwdt b. 
‘to fair. This is all very well, but when Confucius employs the phr. tien-pei, 
it is obviously an allusion to the Ode 255 and he could very well use the metaphor 
‘fallen down and uprooted’ to express the idea of collapse and disaster. On the 
whole, Mao Heng has better support than Ma Jung and his modern followers. Cf. 
Gloss 944 (GSR 501 should be corrected accordingly). 

1166. pei (ptodd a) ‘marshy jungle’ and p’ei (p^wdd a) ‘amply-flowing [rain]’ 
Kt for p i (piad b) ‘to cover, to screen’ says Chu Tsiin-sheng on Yi: Kua 55 phr. 
c.: “Ample is the screen” (sc. hiding the sun). — The phr. is very obscure. Lu Te- 
ming records the variant d., and Wang Pi evidently has this pei (Vv)dd d) ‘banner’ 
since he defines a. ^ d. here by e. ‘curtain’ (some big, “banner-like” covering 
hiding the sun). Lu, however, says that Yao Sin read a. p'wdd, defining it as = f. 
‘voluminously flowing’. Lu further mentions that Sii Miao read it p^wad and that 
Tsi-hia chuan read pei (pwdd g) but defined this latter as meaning ‘small’ (Cf. 
Gloss 45), further that Cheng Hiian and Kan Pao likewise read g. but defined 
this as ‘knee-covers used at sacrifices’. — In all this muddle it is well to reckon 
with the parallelism with an earlier line h.: “Ample is the screen”. Our a. or d. 
should mean something analogous. If read ptvdd, a. and d. being Kt for g. (within 
the same Hs series), we could take g. as it stands, neither meaning ‘small’ nor 
‘knee-cover’ but = ‘covering, umbrageous’ as in Ode 16 (Sii Miao and Ts’ieyun 
there reading Anc. pudi = Arch, ptvdd; an alternative reading was pjweijpiwdd, 
see Gloss 45). Another aspect of the same word stem is p’ e i {p'mdd i) and pei 
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(b^tudd i) ‘dense, luxuriant’ (Ode 140). Thus phr. c.: “Ample is the screening (cover¬ 
ing)” sc. of the light of the sun; this in agreement with Wang Pi and Chu Tsiin- 
sheng, yet not accepting their Kt ideas. 

1167. pei {b'tvdd a) ‘streamer, banner’ Kt for fa {pitvdt b) ‘to start, set out’ 
says Wang Yin-chi on Ode 304, Mao version, phr. c.: “Wu Wang then set out”. 
This because both the Han and the Lu versions of the Ode had d. Yii Yiie, on the 
other hand, says a. is Kt for f a (Viiodi e.) ‘to strike, to attack: “Wu Wang then 
went to attack”. — Mao Heng naturally interprets his c.: “Wu Wang set up his 
banner”. It is not necessary to take a. as a Kt. There were two divergent text 
traditions: c. and d. (of which d. was better because the rime word was a giwdJt), 
Yii Yiie’s Kt idea is arbitrary and unnecessary. Cf. Gloss 1198. 

1168. p e i (pi^ a) ‘low, humble’ Kt for p i (pi^r b) in the sense of ‘to arrange’ 
says Yii Yiie on Shu: Wu yi phr. c.: “Wen Wang arranged his affairs”. — Refuted 
in Gloss 1844. c. = “Wen Wang was humble and submissive” (see in detail that 
Gloss). 

Again, on Chuang: T’ien hia phr. d. Sun Yi-jang followed by Ma Sii-lun says 
a. is Kt for b.; this since Siin: Pu kou has a phr. e.: (In regard to size) “Heaven 
is comparable to (of the same size as) Earth”. — Reject. Besides being phonetic¬ 
ally unallowable, the Kt fails in the parallelism with the following words: f. “A 
mountain is as level as a marsh”; d. “Heaven is as low as Earth” — the final words 
are attributes, indicating quality: level — low. 

Certain parallel cases, however, have tempted to the Kt speculations above. 

In Ode 191, Mao version, phr. g.: “The Son of Heaven, him you should (augment:) 
strengthen, you should cause the people not to go astray”, the word p’ i (6’f>r h) 
rimes with m i (midr). In Siin: Yu tso the Ode line is quoted i. or (certain versions) 
j., and Yang Liang (followed by all subsequent scholars) says k. (pi^) is Kt for 
h. (b'idr). This, however, is a great mistake. Wang Su’s text version read 1., and 
this p’ i (6’i^ m) ‘to augment, accumulate’ is synonymous with the h. of g. Since 
it fails in the rime, it is evidently a gloss word which has crept into the text instead 
of h. The forms k. are variants of this m. See in detail Gloss 617. 

Again, for Ode 241 phr. n.: “He was able to be accomodating, to be concordant” 
Li: Yiie ki quotes o. Wang Yin-chi, Ch’en Huan and others aver that pei (pi^ p) 
‘to cause’ etc. and p i (pidr q) “anciently had the same sound”, were one word 
and hence interchangeable. This is very wrong. Erya has an entry p. = r. ‘to 
follow, to obey’, and Wang Yin-chi quotes a series of early examples where p. 
would have the meaning r. He believes that in phr. o. the p. ‘obedient’ is identical 
with the q. ‘concordant’ in phr. n. But if p. really has this meaning ‘obedient’, 
it is obviously an extension from the fundamental sense ‘to cause, to direct’, pro¬ 
perly meaning ‘amenable, governable, obedient’. The pj^ p. in the Li quotation 
o., if it is not simply a wrong character (which Cheng Hiian believes) was probably 
a gloss word (paraphrasing q) which has crept into the text instead of the q, which 
is correct since it rimes with a litv9d (dental final). This pi^ ‘amenable, obedient’ 
is certainly not identical with nor a phonetic Kt for pidr q ‘sociable, concordant’. 
See further Gloss 831. 
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1169. pei (pi^g a) ‘short, low stature’ (etym. same word as pei/pf^ b) Kt 
for p’ i (Via c) ‘to wear out, to exhaust’ says Cheng Chung on Chouli: Si kimg 
shi phr. d., further explaining that c. here has the meaning of e. ‘stunted, dwarfed’. 
Cheng Htian, on the other hand, says a. stands for f., and this would be Kt for 
pi (pidr g) ‘comparable, of the same size’. This f. being unknown from texts, 
Tuan Yii-ts’ai concludes that it is a corruption of p i (pidd h) ‘rheumatism’ (no 
pre-Han text ex. of this), which then would serve for pidr g.: d. = “comparable 
arrow” (equally long as the preceding ones in the enumeration). — Cheng Hiian’s 
speculation is worthless, Cheng Chung’s Kt is unnecessary, since a. in the sense 
of ‘stunted, short’ is well attested (Chouli: Ta si t’u). Thus d. = “Miniature arrow”. 

1170. pei (pdk a) ‘North’ Kt for pai (Vtoad, pvxid b) ‘to be defeated’ says 
Ma Sii-lun on Chuang: Tse yang phr. c. and on Tso: Huan 9 phr. d. — Reject, 
pei a. is common in the sense of ’to turn the back, to flee‘. c. = “They pursue 
those who flee”; d. = “He engaged the enemy and then took to flight”. 

1171. pei (Vidg a) ‘to prepare, to furnish, complete’ etc. Kt for fu (Vijik b) 
‘to subdue, to submit to; to wear, garment’ etc. says Wang Yin-chi on Tso: Ting 
4 phr. c.: “Attires and tablets”, p e i - w u being equal to the phr. d. in Li: Tsi 
yi, in Kyii: Chou yii. — Plausible, particularly since pei (Vidg e., same word 
as a.) is used as Kt for f u (Viuk f) ‘quiver’ (Liu Sin-yiian on the Mao Kung Ting 
inscr.) — Less convincing are cases proposed by Chang Ping-lin on Shu: Lii hing 
phr. g. (see Gloss 2071: g. = “The punishments should be [put up:] recorded and 
completely indicated”); by Yii Sing-wu on Sun: Ju hing phr. h. and the same Yii 
on Kuan: Wen phr. i., in all of which the ordinary meaning of a. seems preferable. 

1172. pei (Vi9g a) ‘to prepare, to furnish, complete’ etc. Kt for fu (p'iug b) 
‘aid, assistant’ says Chu Tsiin-sheng on Tso: Ai 15 phr. c.: “Our prince has made 
[me] Kai assistant envoy”; this because Tu Yii defines a. by b. — Unnecessary, 
pei a. often means ‘to supply, to make complete, to fill up, to complement’: 
c. = “Our prince has let [me] Kai complement the mission” (bring it up to a full 
number of members). 

1173. pei (Vidg a) ‘to prepare, to furnish, complete’ occurs in an enigmatic 
phr. in the Ts’i Hou Hu inscr.: b. Wang Kuo-wei points out that the char. c. is 
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in Shuowen stated to mean ‘two jades coupled together’, being the primary graph 
for k ii e (kuk d) ‘a pair of jades’ (ex. in Tso). Wang, however, doubts this reading: 
since c. is obviously Phonetic in a word f u (Viuk e) ‘leather box on chariot’ (Shuo¬ 
wen), c. should alse be read Viuk, being an aspect of the same word stem as p’ e n g 
(Vdng f) ‘a set of cowries’ (two strings). Our Vidg a. in phr. b. would be Kt for this 
word; it is not clear from Wang’s article (Kuan fang tsi lin 3) whether he wants 
it read Viuk (like c) or Vdng (like f): b. = “Two coupled pi- jades”; or: “Two 
sets of pi- jades”. 

Yang Shu-ta objects that p i discs were not suitable for coupling, and he takes 

a. as Kt for e., adding that s i (dzrag g) stands for s i (^pgr h); b. thus would 
mean: “p i -jades, two (boxes:) cases, and y ii -jades, two baskets”. A weakness 
is here that the word e. is not known from pre-Han texts. But in Shuowen it is 
added about e.: “read like fu (b*iuk i); this, with Ts’ien Ta-chao, here means 
f u (h'iuk j) ‘quiver’ (both i. and j. occur meaning ‘quiver’ in early texts), and the 
existence of a word Viuk ‘receptacle’ is thus certain. Thus Yang’s explanation 
of b. is quite possible. 

Yet it is not necessary to pose a Kt at all. g. may stand for s i (dzidg k.) (as 
often in the inscriptions), and phr. b. may mean: “p i -jades, two p e i complete 
sets and y ii -jades two s i series”. 

1174. pei {Vidg a) ‘to prepare, to furnish, complete’ etc. Kt for pi (6’f‘^ b) 
‘to avoid’ says Wen Yi-to on Ch’u: Si wang ji phr. c. “I hid myself in the dark to 
escape from it”. His only argument is that a. and b. have been used interchange¬ 
ably in some versions of Han Fei and Lii shi ch’un ts’iu. Hawkes, on the other 
hand, proposes that a. is Kt for pei (b*vydg d) ‘to turn the back on’. — No Kt is 
necessary, c. = “I hid myself in the dark to prepare against it” (protect myself), 
p e i a. very often has this sense. 

1175. pei {b'idg a) ‘to prepare, to furnish, complete’ Kt for p o u, p’ o u {p^g, 
p'dg b) ‘to beat, to crush’ says Chu Tsiin-sheng on Chouli: Ming shi phr. c. Here 
Cheng Chung says that pei a. means ‘claw’: (Of the caught wild animals) “he 
presents [to his superiors] the skin, the hide, the teeth, the beard and the claws”. 
Chu interprets this so that the claws are called the p o u “crushers”. — Reject. 
Huei Sh?‘-k’i says Cheng Chung meant pei in the sense of ‘to prepare against’, 
“the defenses”. Cheng Ngo and Yii Yiie, however, soberly point out that our p e i 
standing at the end of the enumeration has its ordinary meaning: “He presents 
the skin ... pei all complete”. This is obviously right. 

1176. pei (b'lDdg a) ‘double’ Kt for pei (piodr b) ‘rank, row, group, category’ 
says Chu Tsiin-sheng on Mu T’ien tsi 6 phr. c. Shuowen defines b. as = ‘a rank 
of 100 chariots’ and c. would mean: “The weepers were seven hundreds”. — Reject. 

b. is rare in early texts (we find it in Shang tsi: Nimg chan phr. d.: “the various 
groups formed crowds”), and the Kt is phonetically unacceptable, c. = “The 
weepers were sevenfold”. 

1177. p’ e i (p’idg a) ‘great’ Kt for f u (b'iug b) ‘to carry on the back, to carry’ 
say various authors on Shu: Kin t’eng phr. c., for which Si-ma Ts’ien has d. All 
kinds of interpretations of this phr. d. with b. have been proposed, see in detail 
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Gloss 1569. Si-ma’s version cannot, of course, automatically be taken to be an 
original text, since he often replaces a Shu phrase by one of his own invention 
according to his idea of the meaning. Ma Jung, on the version c., takes a. in its 
ordinary sense: c. = “If you three kings really (have the debt of a great son to¬ 
wards Heaven =) owe a great son to Heaven” (if he must die). The b'iug b. of 
Si-ma’s, if ancient, might possibly be Kt for our p’rag a., but this is phonetically 
unlikely. It is either ancient (then a different text tradition than c.), its meaning 
being a moot question (see Gloss 1569), or it is a gloss word of Si-ma’s substituted 
to our p’fagr a. 

1178. p’ e i {b'wdg a) ‘to accompany; to augment, to double’ Kt for f u (6’m b) 
says Sun Yi-jang (Ku chou yii lun) on Tso: Ting 4 phr. c. In the Shao Po Hu Kuei 
inscr. there is a phr. d., in which Sun identifies the second char., a drawing, with 
y u n g e. ‘city wall’, and he says p’ u (Vuk, b'ok f) ‘servant’ is Kt for f u {Viu b), 
the two char. d. being equal to the well-known phr. fu-yung g. ‘attached states’ 
(sub-fiefs). Now, in Ode 300 there is a phr. h.: (He gave him) “lands and fields and 
attached states”; in Tso: Ting 4 we have phr. c. The last char, here (tivdn i) ‘thick, 
ample’ has a Phonetic (to the left) archaically written j. Sun concludes that in phr. 
c. an original y u n g (d., e.) has been erroneously taken to be j. and with the addi¬ 
tion of Rad. 66 turned into t u n i. Further, as said above, b'ludg a. would be Kt 
for Viu b. so that the phr. c. of Tso: t’ u t’ i e n p’ e i tun should be read id. 
with phr. h. in the Ode: t’u t’ien fu yung. — These dreadful speculations 
have been reverently accepted by many later epigraphists. — c. simply means: 
“He allotted to him lands and fields, augmented and ample”. The line has nothing 
to do with the Ode line. 

1179. p’ e i {Viodg a) ‘to pile up, to accumulate’ (also wr. b) Kt for p’ i n g (Vidng c) 
‘to lean on, rely on’ says Wang Nien-sun on Chuang: Siao yao yu phr. d.: “Now 
he leans on (rests against) the wind” (is carried on the wind); phonetically un¬ 
convincing. Ma Sii-lun proposes that Vwdg a. is Kt for p a o (pog e), carrying the 
first word of the following phr. f. to phr. d.: p’ e i f e n g p e i would then stand 
for pao feng pei “He relies on the back of the wind”. — Reject, p e i ob¬ 
viously forms part of the following binome: pei f u. — In d., a. has its ordinary 
reading and meaning: (After a rising flight of 90 000 li, there is wind under the 
bird)” and (thereafter and now:) now at last there is a [real] accumulation of wind” 
(sc. sufficient to carry the enormous bird). 
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1180. p e n {pv)dn a) ‘ardent’ and fen (b'iiudn a) ‘great’ Kt for pan (pwan b) 
‘variegated’ says Yii Yiie on Yi: Tsa kua phr. c., which he would correct into d. 
— The problem is the very name of Kua 22: a., which has been treated in various 
ways. Lu Te-ming and Su Miao read a. Anc. pji^ = Arch, pi&r ‘adorned, ornate, 
d6cor’ as in Ode 186 (cf. Gloss 489); in fact, Yi: Sii kua defines a. as = e. ‘d4cor, 
adorned’. But Lu quotes Fu (f.) who says a. should be readptmn, being “the ancient 
form” of b. ‘variegated’ (followed by Yii Yiie above). Again, Li Kuei reads a. 
piwdn (without definition) and Wang Su reads it b'pvdu, again defining it as = g. 
‘adorned, being yellow and white’. Cheng Htian likewise says a. means h. ‘adorned’ 
and in comm, on Ode 186 he refers to a line i. in our Kua 22, saying that a. there 
means ‘yellow and white colour’ (Wang K’ai-yiin proposes that in i. the a. stands 
for b'rwdn j. ‘to burn’, which goes against the contents of the whole Kua 22). — 
That the char, a., besides being read pen {piudn) and fen {Viwdn) (as above) 
also can have the reading p i {pi&r) ‘adorned, ornate’ is a well established tradi¬ 
tion, cf. Glosses 137, 489, 1482, 1591. The question is whether as the name of Kua 
22 it should be pi&r ‘adorned, ornate’ or pvxin (= b) ‘variegated’ — the ancient 
definitions seem to indicate both at the same time, the idea being ‘patterned’ 
(i.e. ‘adorned’ and ‘variegated’) as opposed to ‘plain’. There is really no way of 
deciding which reading is preferable. 

1181. p e n {pwdn a) ‘ardent’ and fen (Vrurni a) ‘great’ Kt for h u n (g'tvdu b) 
‘chaotic’ etc. says Kuo Mo-jo on the Tsing jen Chung inscr. phr. c., the d. being 
equal to e. ‘chaotic’. — Reject. Phonetically impossible and moreover making 
no sense. Since fen (b'iivdn a) ‘great’ is a well attested meaning and since f. may 
be a short-form of c h’ u n (Snodn g) ‘great’ (likewise a well attested meaning), 
the f e n - c h ’u n is an excellent binome. The 1 u h. means ‘felicity’ (see LC 
par. 989). Thus c. = “He greatly had felicity”. 

1182. pen {pwdn a) ‘to run, to flee’ Kt for fen {piwdn b) ‘to exert oneself’ says 
Yii Yiie on Shu: Mu shi phr. c. (d. equal to e. for f., with Si-ma Ts’ien ):“Do not 
stop; you can exert yourselves . . .”. — Refuted in Gloss 1619. c. = “Do not stop 
and crush those who flee”. 

1183. p e n g {pmg a) ‘to fall, to collapse’ Kt for p e i {Vtodg b) ‘to turn the back’ 
(same word as p e i jb’tvdg c) says Sun Yi-jang on Mo: Fei ming, shang phr. d.: 
“In the defense of a city wall, there was no turning the back and revolting”.This 
because in Mo: Shang hien, chung there is the phr. e and in Yi Chou shu: Shi hiin 
there is a phr. f. — Tempting, since it would give a good binome but phonetically 
not very attractive. It is not necessary, and on the principle that we should not 
tamper with a handed-down text with arbitrary emendations we may take the 
line d. as it stands (Mo like every writer had his freedom to vary his expressions): 
“In the defense of a city wall there was no collapse [of the wall] nor any revolting”. 

1184. p’ eng (b’dng a) ‘a set of crowries; friend’ etc. Kt for p’ i n g {b'idng b) 
here meaning ‘angry’ says Wang Nien-sun on Kyii: Wu yii phr. c.: (May your 
Majesty stimulate your yoimg warriors) “in order to excite their (“anger-force”:) 
wrath”. — Plausible. Wei Chao took a. = d.: “in order to stimulate their corporative 
force”, which is a poor explanation. Wang adduces in support the phr. p’ i n g - n u 
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e. ‘wrath’ which occurs in Tso: Chao 5 and in Ch’u: T’ien wen. This is decisive 
(Gloss 1331, 1st part, should be corrected in this sense). 

Again, on Shu: Lo kao phr. f. Wu K’ai-sheng says a. Kt for b. in the sense of 
‘to lean on’ (common) here meaning: “The young son should (lean on this:) ponder 
this”. Very far-fetched, f. = “The young son should (associate:) find associates”, 
see in detail Gloss 1331, 2nd part, for various theories about this Shu line. Among 
others, Yii Sing-wu would take Vdng a. there as Kt for f e n g (Vyang g) in the 
sense of ‘great’ (well attested): “May the young son become great”; refuted in the 
said gloss. 

1185. p’eng {Vdng a) ‘a set of crowries; friend’ etc. Kt for feng (pium b) 
‘to run wild in heat’ (said of animals) says Wang K’ai-yiin on Shu: Kao Yao mo 
(Yi Tsi) phr. c.: “He was libidinously licentious in his house”; this because one 
Shu school (ap. an edict of An. ti of Han) read d. — Refuted in Gloss 1331. d. prob¬ 
ably represents a different text tradition, c. = “He formed a gang of cronies 
and was licentious in the house”. 

Again, on Shu: Hung fan phr. e. Wang K’ai-yiin and Wu K’ai-sheng both say 
a. Kt for b. in the same sense of ‘libidinous’: “Among all the people, [the fact that] 
there will be no licentious and libidinous ones” (is due to the ruler). — Reject, 
e. = “Among all the people, [the fact that] there will be no licentious p’ e n g 
factions”. (On a phrase in the Kuo Ch’a Tan inscr. Kuo Mo-jo in his Kin wen ts’ung 
said a. Kt for b., but he has abandoned this in his more recent works). 

1186. p’ eng (Vdng a) ‘a fabulous enormous bird’ (Chuang: Siao yao yu) was 
properly, acc. to Hu Shen, a variant of feng {Vium b) ‘phoenix’ (hence Ts’uei 
Chuan ap. Lu Te-ming on Chuang reads it like b.); Hii believes that p’ e n g (6’angr 
c) ‘to associate, friend’ etc. was likewise a variant of b. — Lu Te-ming and Su 
Miao read a. b'dng, Kuo Siang reads it pdng, Hii’s speculation is very wrong. 

1187. pi (pia a) ‘that one, those’ Kt for wei (giwdr b) ‘to transgress, error’ 
says Ma Sii-lun on Chuang: Ts’i wu lun phr. c., adding that b. means f e i {piiodr) 
‘not’: (They loved their art) “because they were different from the erroneous ones”. 
— Reject, c. = “because they were different from those others” (other men). 

1188. pi {pia a) ‘that one, those’ Kt for fei {piwdr b) ‘to slander’ says Ma 
Sii-lun on Chuang: Wai wu phr. c., whatever he means by this. — Reject, c. = 
“The teachings of those others he does not study, but he (receives:) listens to their 
ideas without treating them as (others:) different from himself”. 
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1189. p i (pia a) ‘river bank, slope; oblique’ etc. Kt for p’ i {Via b) ‘to wear out’, 
here in the sense of ‘stunted, dwarfish’ says Cheng Ta-fu on Chouli: Tien t’ung 
phr. c.: (If the bell is) “stunted, the sound will be scattered”. — Cheng Huan, 
better, gives a. its regular meaning, expoimding it as = d. ‘bulging to one side’, 
thus c. (If the bell is) “asymmetrical, the sound will be scattered”. 

The early commentators all agree that in the enumeration in this paragraph 
of 12 different aspects of the sounds it is a question of the shape of the c h u n g 
bell, though no c h u n g is mentioned at all in this text. They construe the text 
thus: c. “as to p i an asymmetrical one s h e n g the sound s a n is scattered”. 
But the paragraph starts with a statement: “The Tien-t’ung officer handles the 
six 1 ii e. and the six t’ u n g f. in order to distinguish the sounds of Heaven, 
Earth, the Four Quarters, Yin and Yang, in order to make musical instruments”. 
It would therefore seem more logical, with some later commentators, to give up 
the “bell” idea and construe thus: c. pi s h e n g the one-sided sound (of a bell 
or a k’ i n g stone or a drum etc.) s a n is scattered” (this is pertinent also in 
the Chouli phr. studied in LC par. 825). We thus would obtain 12 aspects of the 
sounds forming a coimterpart to the enumeration of 12 pitchpipes (1 ii and t’ u n g). 
— In short, the interpretation of the paragraph is very uncertain. 

1190. p i {piad a) ‘to cover, screen’ etc. In Chouli: Kin kii and Yili: Ki si li there 
is a phr. b. “cover (screen, hangings) made of rush” on a carriage. In Odes 105, 
178 there is the phr. c. (variants d) “cover (screen, hangings) made of bamboo” 
on a carriage. This f u (piu^t d) is defined as = a. by Mao Heng, and Lu Te-ming 
records that an earlier commentator (Liu) therefore read a. in b. piwdt, thus con¬ 
sidering a. as Kt for d. — Reject, phonetically unacceptable, a. and d. are here 
merely synonymous. 

On the other hand, the Fan Sheng Kuei and the Mao Kung Ting inscriptions 
both have the phr. e.: “metal-adorned bamboo-mat cover”, corresponding to the 
phr. f. of Ode 178: “bamboo-mat cover and fish (-skin) quiver” (that tien-fu 
really means ‘bamboo-mat’ follows clearly from a line in Ode 105: the car of a 
travelling lady has tien fu chu k’uo “bamboo-mat and red-leather screen”). 
Here g., the modem pi {ViH h) has the primary meaning of ‘mat’, as shown by 
Wang Kuo-wei (by extension meaning ‘support, aid, to assist’), and Wang believes 
that the piwdt d. of the Ode as well as the piad a. of phr. b. are Kt for the g—h. 
(Liu Sin-yiian and others on the contrary believe that g—h. is Kt for d.). Let us 
rather say that piad, piiodt and Vi^t are synonymous, different aspects of one word- 
stem. There is a very large word family with a sense of ‘to cover, a covering’ com¬ 
prising, besides the three studied here, a long row of words (see Karlgren, Word 
Families in Chinese, BMFEA 1933 p. 94). 

1191. pi (piad a) ‘to cover’ etc. Kt for p o (pdk b) ‘a chess-like game’ says Chu 
Tsiin-sheng on Ch’u: Chao hun phr. c.: “With bamboo play-pieces and ivory chess¬ 
men there is the 1 i u - p o game”. — Reject, a. is used with an extension of mean¬ 
ing: “With bamboo coverers (pieces placed on and hence covering certain spots) 
and ivory chessmen . . .”. 
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1192. pi (Viad a) ‘to fall; to ruin; to become ruined, to be exhausted’ Kt for 
p a i (Vw€g b) ‘exhausted’ says Ma Sii-lun on Chuang: Siao yao yu phr. c.: (Being 
such a marvellous man) “who would (exhausting himself:) wearing himself out 
make the world his business?”. — Reject. The meaning of the phr. is correct but 
a. itself is well attested with that meaning, e.g. Ts’e: Si Chou ts’e phr. d.: “If your 
troops wear themselves out in Chou”. Thus no Kt is needed. 

Again, on Lu: Kuei chi lun phr. e.: Ma Sii-lun says a. is Kt for b. — Reject. 
Here again a. has the same meaning, “Is the warriors’ sudden exhaustion all round 
like this?”. 

1193. p i (pied a), pie (piet a) ‘box-staple of a lock, to shut’ Kt for p i (piM, 
piH b) ‘lath tied to the bow’ in Ode 128 phr. c.: “bamboo laths”. In commentary 
on Yili: Ki si li (last line) where b. occurs, Cheng Hiian quotes Ode 128 as having 

d. , adding that the Kin-wen version (of Yili) had the char, e., the latter an other¬ 
wise unknown word. The oldest graph for this word ‘lath’ was f. 

1194. pi (pied a) and pie (piet a) ‘box-staple of a lock, to shut, to obstruct’ 
etc. Kt for p i (prar b) ‘to compare’ says Wang Mang on Shu: Ta kao phr. c., since 
he renders the phr. by d.: “I dare not compare myself (sc. to my predecessors); 
Heaven etc. . . .”. — Refuted in Gloss 1593. c. = “I dare not raise obstacles to 
Heaven’s sending down its (severity:) inflictions”. — Wu K’ai-sheng says pied a. 
is “identical with” p i (pild e) ‘to shut, to close’. That is not correct, but a. and 

e. are certainly closely cognate words. 

1195. pi (piH a) ‘to shut, to close’ Kt for pi (piH b) ‘to finish’ says Yii Yue 
on Tso: Min 2 phr. c.: “Now he (sc. the prince) gives the order (sc. to his son) at 
the end of the seasons (sc. in the 12th month); [that means:] he makes an end to 
his services”. — Unnecessary, c. = “. . . [that means:] he (shuts up, closes:) makes 
an end to his services”. 

1196. p i (piH a) ‘hand net; to finish, all’ etc. Kt for p i (piH b) ‘to be careful, 
to make careful’ (for the meanings of this b. see in detail Gloss 1604) says Sun 
Yi-jang (Ku chou shi yi, chung) on the Chou Kung Hua Chung inscr. phr. c.: “I 
shall be careful and respectful and full of awe”. — Possible, if the archaic graph 
that Sun deciphers as a. is really a. The Kt, however, is not necessary: yii pi 
kung may simply mean: “I shall be p i entirely kung respectful”. 

1197. p i (pidd a) ‘nose’ is Kt for p i (piar b) ‘to compare; to unite, to go together 
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with, to join’ in Chuang: T’ien ti the Si-ma Piao text version phr. c., where the 
orthodox text has d. (The world is deluded, but it is best not to try to reform it; 
however, if I do not pm^ue such a task) “who will (associate with:) share in my 
sorrow?” — Ma Sii-lun thinks that b. in d. is a short-form for pi (pidr e.)) ‘to 
cover, to protect’ which here would mean f. ‘to deposit, to entrust’: “to whom 
shall I entrust my sorrow?” this because Fang yen 2 (Han time dialect dictionary) 
says: “f. is called e. in Sung and Wei”. The diligent Ts’ien Yi (Fang yen tsien shu) 
has tried to find a text proof for this and adduces Tso: Siang 31 phr. g.: “A great 
charge, a great city, where I could deposit my person”. But this is a desperate 
attempt; e. has its ordinary meaning here: “A great charge, a great city by which 
I could protect my person”. Hence Ma’s speculation on phr. d. lacks support. 

1198. p i (pidr a) ‘to cover, to protect’ Kt for p e i b) ‘to eke out, to supple¬ 
ment, to add’ says Yii Yue on Kyii: Lu yli, hia phr. c.: (King Rung of Chou) ‘‘could 
fill in the gaps in [the row of] c h’ a o and m u ancestral shrines” (Wei Chao 
defines a. here as = d. ‘to cover’, its ordinary meaning, which makes poor sense). 

— Reject. Several cases of a proposed interchange in the phonetic series e. and 
f. have been discussed and refuted in paragraphs 1168, 1169 above. Here again 
the phonetic discrepancy is too great, a. here is simply Kt for the similar p’ i 
(p'idT g) (within the same Hs series) well attested to mean ‘to furnish, to make 
complete’, e.g. Tso: Ai 3 phr. h. (The archives being brought into safety during 
a conflagration, the leader says to his subordinates:) “Have them complete; if 
you are not there, you will die” (Tu Yii here: p’ i h. = i. ‘to furnish, complete’). 

— It may be objected that in Kyii: Tsin yii 8 we find a phr. j. analogous to our phr. 
c. here (both having k’ ii e ‘lacuna, gap, short-coming’). This might seem to 
strengthen Yii Yiie’s argument. But there is, of course, no reason why the author 
could not use two synonymous words b. and p'idr h.) in analogous phrases. 

1199. pi (pilk a) ‘ruler’, pi (Viik a) ‘law’ Kt for pi (Viek b) ‘innermost coffin 
(close to the body of the dead)’ (ex. of this word in Li: T’an Rung, hia etc.) in 
Tso: Ai 2 phr. c.: “Do not arrange [for me] any inner coffins”, so already explained 
by Tu Yii. — Plausible. 

1200. p i (pij^k a) ‘ruler’, p i {Vilk a) ‘law’ Kt for p e i (pilg b) ‘to supplement, 
addition’, here in the sense of ‘border of a garment’ says Cheng Hiian on Li: Yii 
tsao phr. c.: (The Son of Heaven wears a white sash with red lining and) “all- the- 
way border”. The reading for a. here: Anc. pji^ = Arch, pi^ (id. w. b. in the sense 
of ‘addition’) is that of Sii Miao ap. Lu Te-ming. Cheng Hiian himself, according 
to Lu, read it Anc. = Arch. 6’f^, this being then a stem variation. In Yili: 
Ki si li we find a word d. ‘border ornament on lower garment’, obviously the same 
as our pi^, Vm here; and sure enough Lu Te-ming, while reading this d. = 
6’j^, mentions that Liu read it pji^ = pilg^ — All from the Sung school (Ch’en 
Hao and followers) it has been stated that our pi a. in c. is “read like e.”, this 
being id. with the s u p’ i f. ‘white border’ in Li: Yii tsao. Now this e. occurs 
in Ode 53 phr. g. ‘to braid silk strings for borders’ (see Gloss 143), and there Lu 
T6-ming says Mao Heng read it p’i (Anc. Via = Arch. 6’mr), Cheng Hiian read it 
p i (Anc. 6’Jt = Arch. 6’?>r, k’ii sheng). This tallies with the Phonetic of the char. 
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e. (pidr h). Evidently Cheng Hiian did not identify the words c. and e. and Ch’en 
Hao’s speculation is clearly impossible. Cf. par. 1198 above. 

1201. pi (pi^k a) ‘ruler’, pi {b*i^k a) ‘law’ Kt for mi (b.) ‘to cease, to stop’ 
says Cheng Hiian on Li: Kiao t’e sheng phr. c. which would be equal to d.: (Sacri¬ 
fices were offered for praying and for thanksgiving) “and there were cases in which 
(y u = y u n g) thereby one made deprecation”. The b. normally was Anc. mjig = 
Arch, midr, but here, curiously enough, Lu Te-ming reads mji=midr, — Reject. 
Ho Yi-hang says a. is a short-form (as often) for p i (ViJ^g e) ‘to evade, to avoid’, 
the meaning of the clause coming to the same: . . . “thereby one made (avoiding =) 
deprecation”. Obviously right. 

A parallel is Mo: Shang hien, shang phr. f. where K’iin shu chi yao quotes e. 
instead of a.: “One promotes the unselfish and righteous ones, one rejects the 
selfish and inimical ones”, the p i here taken causatively. 

1202. pi {pilk a) ‘ruler’, pi (b'i^k a) ‘law’ Kt for pi (ptH b) ‘to prohibit, to 
keep people off’ says Chang Ping-lin on Tso: Ch’eng 2 phr. c.: “They kept a woman 
off [the road]”, and in Meng: Li Lou, hia phr. d.: “When travelling, to keep people 
off is allowable” (for the ruler). — Reject, b. is well known in that sense, but a. 
is short-form for e. taken as a causative: ‘to cause to evade’ = ‘to keep off’, as 
in par. 1201 above. Thus a. (= e.) and b. are merely synonymous. 

1203. p i (pijk a) ‘ruler’, p i (b'i^k a) ‘law’ Kt for p i (b'iU b) ‘to support, to 
assist’ says Kuo Mo-jo on the Ch’eng Su inscr. (K’ao ku t’u 3:34) phr. c.: “and thus 
assist me, the one man” (the ruler). Reject, pi a. here ‘law, rule’ by extension 
means ‘lawful, correct, to correct, to regulate’, as in Shu: Kin t’eng phr. d.“ If I 
do not correct them” (the rebellious princes); Tso: Wen 6 phr. e.: “He regulated 
the law-suits and the punishments”. Thus c. = “and thus correct me, the one 
man” (if I commit any fault). 

1204. p’ i (Via a) ‘to wear out, to exhaust’, sometimes (e.g. Lun: Tsi han 10) 
p a (Arch, form uncertain) ‘to stop, to cease’ (to exhaust, to finish: to cease), 
Kt for p’ i (Vieg b) ‘a small hand-drum’ says Wen Yi-to on Yi: Kua 61 phr. c.: 
“Now he beats the drum, now he beats the hand-drum, now he weeps, now he 
sings”. — Reject, c. = “Now he beats the drum, now he ceases; now he weeps, 
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now he sings”. There are two pairs of contrasts: brave (k u): timid (p a); dejected 
(k’ i): happy (k o). 

1205. p’ i (p'iH a) ‘mate, match; single’ Kt for p i (ViH b) ‘to support, to assist’ 
says Kuo Mo-jo on the Tsin ELiang Ting inscr. phr. c.: “to assist my ruler”. —• 
Plausible. On the Tan Po Chung inscr. phr. d.: “They came and assisted the former 
kings”. Sun Yi-jang had already propounded that a. means ‘to assist’. 

1206. p’ i a) ‘mate, match; single’ Kt for p i (piar b) ‘to compare, equal, 

similar* says Ma Sii-lun on Chuang: Siao yao yu phr. c.: “If all men were similar 
to him” (the Methusalah). — Reject, c. = “If all men matched him”. 

1207. p’ i (jp'iH a) ‘mate, match; single’ Kt for p i (pidg b) ‘rustic, common, 
mean’ says Ma Sii-lun on the common expression c. (e.g. in Chuang: Jen kien shi). 
— Reject, c. means “a man equal to everybody else, an ordinary man”. 

On the other hand, Chu Tsiin-sheng on the similar phr. d. (Kung-yang: Hi 33) 
‘a single horse, one horse’ says a. is Kt for p’ i e n (p'ian e) ‘one half, one of two 
parts’. — Reject. 

1208. p’ i a o (p'iog a) ‘flame; dry’ etc. Kt for p a o (5’ogr b) ‘violent, tyrannic’ 
says Kuo Mo-jo on the Tsin Kung An inscr. phr. c., which he deciphers as = d. 
and interprets: “repress the t 3 rrannic ones and relieve the (pressed =) oppressed 
ones”. — A bold speculation indeed, all the more since the inscription is very in¬ 
distinct and the decipherment problematic. 

1209. p’ i a o (p'iog a) ‘to stab; quick’ etc. Kt for k’ i a o (k'dg, k'iog b) ‘stony 
soil’ (ex. of this word in Meng) says Chu Tsiin-sheng on Kuan: Ti ylin phr. c.: “Stony 
and dense and salty soil”. This because Yin Chi-chang defines a. here as = 
d. ‘hard’. — Reject. Yin’s definition is not very convincing. In Chouli: Ts’ao jen 
we find phr. e. “light and brittle [soil]”, and our a. here is certainly a variant for 
this f. (homophonous and the same HS series). Thus c.: “Brittle and dense and 
salty soil”. 

1210. pie {Viai a) ‘to divide, to separate, to distinguish’ Kt for p i e n (b'ian b) 
‘to distinguish, to distribute; everywhere’ says Wang Yin-chi on Shu: K’ang Kao 
phr. c.: “You should everywhere seek information”. — Refuted in Gloss 1629. 
c. = “You should (separately:) besides that seek information”. 

Wang Yin-chi (Shuwen) adduces various pre-Han texts passages in which one 
text version has a. where another version has b. or d. (Vian) or e. (pian). But this 
does not imply that one of them is Kt for the other. They are all aspects of one 
fundamental word-stem meaning ‘to separate, to distinguish’, hence also ‘to dis¬ 
tribute, distributed, passimy all round’. The text tradition was unsettled in the 
said cases because of the stem variation, sometimes the one variant, sometimes 
the other taken to be the proper one in a certain context. Cf. Glosses 716, 1217, 
1258. 

1211. pie (Viet a) Kt for p’ i e (p'iat b) ‘rapid glance’ (ex. of this in Huainan) 
says Chu Tsiin-sheng (after a gloss by Tuan Yii-ts’ai) on Chuang: Sti Wu Kuei 
phr. c.: (to wish to benefit the whole world by aid of one single man’s decisions 
as to what is good) “is like one rapid glance” (i.e. not sufficiently pondered). This 
because Si-ma Piao says a. = d. ‘a hasty look’. Hiang Siu seems to have had the 
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same idea since he reads a. p'iai, — This Kt theory is weak because the Phonetic 
e. piU always belongs to the -et, not to the -at class. Kuo Siang, reading bHet (suit¬ 
ing the Phonetic series) defines a. as = f. ‘to cut’, and Chang Ping-lin would support 
this by adducing the char, p i {piH g) which Shuowen defines as = h. ‘to cut it 
through’, of which our a. would then be a variant; yet the word g. in this sense 
is attested in no text. 

With Kuo Siang, the phr. c. will mean: (to wish etc.) “is to make one cut” (a 
hasty decision). — This latter interpretation is phonetically superior. 

1212. pien (Vian a, b) pien (pian c) and pie (b'iat d) used interchange¬ 
ably in various versions in many early texts, see par. 1210 above, the fundamental 
sense of all being ‘to separate, to distinguish, to distribute, distributed, passim, 
all round’. Some such cases should be further examined. 

Vian a. Kt for b'iat d. says Cheng Chung on Chouli: Shi shi phr. e.: (If the country 
suffers from famine) “by the method of famine (distinctions:) gradation he (the 
Shi shi) sets it right”. It is really unnecessary to speak of a Kt here (6’mn read b'iat) 
since a. and d., as said above, are interchangeable (Tuan Yu-ts’ai has pointed out 
particularly this a. d. fluctuation). 

Cheng Hiian, however, has another theory: a. Kt for pien (pfam f) ‘to dimin¬ 
ish’: “By the method of h u a n g famine pien reductions (in expenditure 
etc.) he sets it right”. This is phonetically unsound, and Yii Yiie tries to improve 
it by taking b'ian a. as Kt for pien (pUan g) ‘to change’: “By the method of 
h u a n g famine pien changes (in the expenditure etc.)”. As parallel Yii adduces 
Yi: Kua 2, Wen yen chuan phr. h.: “through the discriminations’ not having been 
made in good time” (Ma Jung: a. = d.), where the Slin Shuang version of the Yi 
has g. instead of a. — Yii’s interpretation is possible but unnecessary. Cheng 
Chung’s idea: “famine (distinctions:) gradation” is simple and convincing: those 
most severely struck by the famine obtaining the greatest relief. 

The idea b^jan (a. or b.) Kt for plian (g) crops up in several other cases: 

The a. Kt for g. says Kuo K’ing-fan on Chuang: Siao yao yu phr. i.: (The one 
who mounts on the regular forces of Heaven and Earth and) “drives (like a man 
driving the horses of a chariot) the (changes of the Six Powers =) Six Powers 
in their changes [of seasons]”. This because Lu Te-ming defines a. by g. (yet em¬ 
phasising that a. had its ordinary reading, not that of g.!). — Unnecessary, i. == 
“. . . and drives the (a. equal to c.) whole set of the six Powers”. 

Again, a. Kt for g. says Wang Nien-sun on Sun: Ch’en tao phr. j.: (Availing 
himself of his, the ruler’s distress) “he (the minister) changes his (the ruler’s) earlier 
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behaviour”. — Unnecessary and arbitrary. Yang Liang: j. = (Availing himself 
of his, the ruler’s distress) “he (discriminates:) makes clear (to the ruler) its cause”. 

Cheng Hiian’s interpretation of a. in phr. e., refuted above, has a close parallel: 
on Li: Yu tsao phr. k. Cheng says Vian b. is Kt for piam f.: “When standing, his 
bearing is (diminished, lowered:) humble”. — Rejected by Huang Huai, Chu Hi-tan 
and Ho Yi-hang. b. has its ordinary meaning: “When standing, his bearing is 
differentiated” (sometimes less, sometimes more respectful, acc. to his interlocutor). 

1213. pien (b'ian a) ‘to distinguish, to distribute’ etc. Kt for pei {pi^ b) ‘to 
cause’ says Wang Nien-sun on Shu: Tsiu kao phr. c., this because pseudo-K’ung 
defines a. by d. — Reject. The line is fully discussed in Gloss 1217. c. = “If you 
do not pien properly arrange your officers”. 

1214. pi e n (Vian a) ‘to divide, to separate, to distinguish’ etc. occurs in a curious 
phr. in Yi: Kua 23 phr. b., where Ma Jung and Cheng Hiian define a. as = the 
point of a couch where the legs reach the frame: “He destroys the couch at the 
point on top of the legs”. Wang Yin-chi believes that Cheng Hiian took a. as Kt 
for pien (Vian c) ‘kneepan’; this word, however, is only known from the Shi 
ming and from no pre-Han text. Wang K’ai-yiin suggests that a. might here be 
Kt for pan {pwan d) ‘variegated’ and phr. b. might refer to the decorated end 
“pillars” of the couch: “He destroys the couch at its (decorated parts =) pillars”. 
A very arbitrary guess. Yii Yiie thinks Vian a. is Kt for p’ a n {p'lodn e) ‘meat 
on the sides [of an animal]’, here the sides of a sleeping man. A conical idea. — 
It seems most reasonable, with K’ung Ying-ta, to give a. its ordinary meaning: 
“He destroys the couch at its (dividing points =) juncture of legs and frame”. 

1215. pien (b'ian a, t’ii sheng) ‘convenient’ etc. occurs twice in one line in 
Lun: Ki shi phrs. b., c., and Lu Te-ming in both cases reads it p’ ien (6’Vaw, 
p’ing sheng). Further, in Lun: Hiang tang phr. d. Lu again reads it p’ i e n (6’mn, 
p’ing sheng). 

In the case d. Cheng Hiian defines a. as meaning pien (b'ian e., shang sheng) 
‘discriminating, punctilious’: d. = (When in the court, Confucius) “spoke punc¬ 
tiliously (minutely, carefully)”, a. is then borrowed for a 6’fan, p’ing sheng, one 
variant of the word-stem best known in e. 6’mri, shang sheng. 

In c., again, Cheng Hiian defines a. as = e., but here, combined with ning 
‘eloquent’, it would have a pejorative nuance, ‘discriminating = quibbling': 
“Friendship with the glib-tongued”. It is then id. with p’ i e n (6’tan f) ‘smooth 
and glib-tongued’ in Shu: Ts’in shi, see Gloss 2109 and is, again, a tonally varied 
aspect of the word-stem in e. 

In b., Ma Jung defines a. as == g. ‘smart’, clever’, which might then be but another 
nuance: ‘(discriminating =) ‘cleverly-speaking, smart’. But when the phr. p’ i e n- 
p i (b) recurs in Lie: Li ming, Yin King-shun defines it as = h. ‘much too reverent', 
i.e. ‘servile’, and Chu Tsiin-sheng then believes it is Kt for pan (pv)dn i) ‘turning 
round’, i.e. ‘versatile’ (Shuowen defines i. by j.), this is too far-fetched. The idea 
is still the same: ‘glib-tongued, insinuating, subservient’. 

In Meng: Liang Huei wang, shang we find k. ‘favourites’, in which phr. the idea 
of ‘glib-tongued, sycophantic’ is again an extension of meaning of the word stem e. 
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It should be added that when in Chuang: Ying ti wang there is the phr. 1. and 
in Chuang: Shan mu we find phr. m., Ma Su-lun in both cases says a. is equal to 
the p’ i e n (h'ian f., p*ing sheng) adduced from Shu above. This goes against 
the ancient tradition (ap. Lu Te-ming which gives Vian a. (k’ii sheng): 1. = ‘prompt’; 
m. = ‘convenient’. 

1216. pien (b'ian a) ‘convenient’ etc. Kt for p’i n g (Vieng b) ‘to screen off, 
to conceal’ says Chang Ping-lin on Chuang: T’ien Tsi Fang phr. c.: “Confucius 
kept himself hidden and waited for him” (Lao-tsi). — Reject, c. = “Confucius 
(comfortably:) quietly waited for him”. 

1217. pien {Vian a) ‘cap’ Kt for p’ a n (b'ludn b) ‘joy’ (for this word see Gloss 
160) says Mao Heng on Ode 197, phr. c.: “Joyous are those crows”. — Refuted 
in Gloss 591. a. is a short-from for d. in the reading fan {p'iwdn): c. = “Flying 
are those crows”. This pien (6’jan d) ‘to clap the hands’, when read p'iwdn 
‘to fly’, as in Ode 289 phr. e., is again Kt for fan (p'iwdn f). 

1218. pi e n (5’ian a) ‘cap’ Kt either for pien {pUan b) ‘to change’ or for fan 
(Viwdn c) ‘luxuriant, ample, prosperous’ in a Han-time inscr., quoting Shu: Yao 
tien, thus: d., see Gloss 1213. 

It has also been proposed by Chang Ping-lin that a. is Kt for b. in Shu: Ku ming 
phr. e., but Yu Yue, better, says a. here serves for the homophonous pien (6’mn 
f) ‘to distinguish, to distribute, to arrange, to regulate’: e. = ‘to follow the great 
(regulations:) laws”. (Chu Tsun-sheng a. here Kt for hie nixidn g. ‘law’. — Reject.) 

Chang adduces for his theory a parallel in Chuang: T’ien yiin phr. h.: “Those 
who comply with the great changes”. But the context and background are quite 
different, and the two passages e. and h. are not equivalent, see Gloss 2002. 

1219. pien {b^jan a) ‘to clap the hands’ Kt for fen {piu^dn b) ‘manure; dirt; 
to cleanse’ says Lu Te-ming on Li: Shao yi phr. c.: “To sweep in front of a mat 
is called cleansing”; this since he reads a. here pinmt, adding: variant d., and since 
Cheng Huan in the comm, speaks of e. ‘to remove the dirt’. — Plausible. 

1220. pien (plian a) ‘to change’ Kt for pien (6’ian b) ‘to distinguish, to dis¬ 
criminate, to distribute, all round’ etc. says Cheng Hiian on Li: Li yiin phr. c.: 
“For a dignitary to die for the ancestral temple is called discrimination”. — Arbi- 
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trary and unnecessary. The passage is obscure since it is not clear whether it is 
a question of the ruler’s temple or the dignitary’s own temple. The c. follows upon 
a line: “For the ruler to die for the altars of the state is called y i his duty”. Prob¬ 
ably a. in c. has its normal meaning: “For a dignitary to die for the ancestral 
temple is called a (changeable:) variable thing” (he does it or not acc. to circum¬ 
stances). 

Again, on Ta Tai li: Wen Wang kuan jen phr. d. Wang Yin-chi says pUan a. 
Kt for b'ian b. in the sense of ‘distributively, passim, all round’ (= e.), see par. 
1212 above: “Everywhere you should promote the capable ones among the people'’. 
— Possible, but unnecessary, d. = “(Changingly:) replacingly promote the capable 
ones among the people” (let not the officials stay too long in their jobs and become 
indolent and corrupt). 

Again, on Siin: Pu kou phr. f. Yii Yiie says a. Kt for b., here too in the sense 
of e.: (The superior man) “with rightousness p i e n ever 3 rwhere responds” (i.e. 
acts acc. to the situation). — Possible but unnecessary. Yang Liang gives a. its 
regular meaning: (The superior man) “with righteousness (changingly, variously:) 
from case to case responds”. 

1221. p i e n {plian a) ‘to change* Kt for p i e n (pian b) ‘narrow’ says Sun Y'i- 
jang on Yen tsi ch’un ts’iu: Wen shang phr. c.: “Being a narrow and small state 
and yet not be subservient to the neighbour ...” — Plausible. 

1222. p i e n (plian a) ‘to change’ Kt for p i (pidr b) ‘ornate’ says Wen Yi-to 
on Chouli: Si ki yen phr. c.: “ornate stool”. Though Cheng Chung here takes a. 
in its proper sense, explaining: d. (stool with) “a changed material”, Wen believes 
that since he continues e.: “that expresses that it is decorated” he already had 
the Kt idea, which is obviously wrong, since he gives k e n g ‘to change’ as defi¬ 
nition. Cheng Hiian, again, under Yi: Kua 22 says f.: “p|dr b. means plian a., the 
appearance of being ornate”. Though this is clearly based on Cheng Chung to Chouli, 
Wen beheves that Cheng Huan again had the Kt idea above. — Cheng Chung’s 
fundamental explanation of c.: “(changed, worked up:) decorated stool” will do, 
without any Kt speculation. 

Wen, however, goes further. In Yi: Kua 69 we find phr. g., which Wen boldly 
emendates into h.: “Brilliantly he decorates his stool”, and thus makes this passage 
connect with the Chouli phr. pien ki c. —A wild speculation, g. has been ex¬ 
plained as: “In the dispersion he runs for his support” (a very obscure line, as 
frequently in the Yi). 

1223. pien (pian a) ‘a circumscription’ Kt for pien (Vian b) ‘to distinguish’ 
says Yang Liang on Siin: Siu shen phr. c.: “The method of (distinguishing:) dis¬ 
cerning what is good”. This because in the Han Shi wai chuan we find the phr. 
d. — Wang Nien-sun, better, says a. is a short-form for pien (pian e) ‘all round, 
everywhere’: “The method of being (all-round good:) good in all situations”. The 
line in Han Shi wai chuan merely shows that the author knew of the Siin phr. c. 
and interpreted it with the Kt a. for b., later adopted by Yang. 

1224. pien (piam a) Kt for p e n g (pdng b) ‘to lower the coffin into the grave’ 
says Sii Miao, since (on Chouli: Ta tsai) he reads a. pdng, — Refuted in LC par. 
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288. piam a. and pdng b. are synonymous words, but neither is Kt (read as) the 
other. Lu Te-ming on the Chouli passage correctly reads a. piam, 

1225. p’ i e n {p'ian a) ‘oblique; partial’ Kt for p i e n {plian b) ‘to change’ says 
Yii Sing-wu on Siin: Fu kuo phr. c., where t’ o u p’ i e n (Vu p'ian d) would be 
equal to yii pien (dm plian e) ‘to change’: “That is something that cannot 
be changed (mended, put right)”. — The context is this: to curry favour with the 
people through gifts of food is to f. (stealingly catch:) improperly gain an ephem¬ 
eral praise; on the other hand, to drive the people to hard work, not caring about 
their hatred, that is: c. Wang Sien-k’ien would expunge the two characters pu 
k’ o, reading shi yu t’ou p’ien che ye. That is not necessary, we may 
punctuate thus: shi y u p u k’ o, t’ o u p’ i e n che ye: “That is, on the 
other hand, unfeasible, it is to be (stealingly, unscrupulously:) improperly self- 
seeking”. That t’ o u should not, with Yii Sing-wu, be emended into y ii is clear 
from the preceding line f. 

1226. p’ i e n (p'ian a) ‘oblique; partial’ Kt for pien (Vian b) ‘to distinguish, 
to distribute’ etc. says Kao Heng on Siin: Wang chi phr. c., referring to Shuowen’s 
definition b. = d.: “If the classes (of society, in a state) are equal, there will be 
no (distinguishing, arranging:) good order”. — Wan Nien-sun, better: a. stands 
for pien (pian e) ‘all round’ (within the same Hs series): “If the classes are equal 
(there will be no “all round” =) there will not be enough for everybody”. It may 
be added that Vian b. as well may sometimes have the sense of ‘all round’, see 
par. 1210 above. 

1227. p’ i e n (p'ian a) ‘one half, a half-part’ Kt for pan (pwdn b) ‘half’ says Cheng 
Hiian (ap. Yiilan 639) on Lun: Yen Yiian phr. c. Cheng probably did not mean 
“half a word” but: “The one who from a one-sided speech (the pleading of one 
party only) can decide a criminal case”, see Gloss 2077. Ho Yen, quoting pseudo- 
K’ung, says p'ian a. is rather Kt for p’ i e n (p'ian d) ‘oblique, one-sided’, giving 
the same idea. Lu Te-ming, however, here in c. reads a. in its ordinary way: pHan. 
On the other hand, on Chuang: Ts6 yang phr. e.: “Male and female being halves 
and uniting [into a whole]” Lu says a. is either read like p’ a n (p'lvdn f) ‘to cleave, 
to divide’ or in its ordinary way p'ian. In Yili: Sang fu chuan we find correspondingly 
phr. g.: “Husband and wife being halves and uniting [into a whole]”, and in Chouli: 
Mei shi phr. h.: “He arranges the (halving:) mating among the people”. Wang 
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Nien-sun points out that p’ a n {p'wdn i) ‘meat on side of an animal’ (Li) is really 
the same word meaning ‘a half-part’. Indeed, f., g. and i. p'wan are etym. one 
word. — In phr. c., Cheng Hiian’s Kt idea should be rejected. Ho Yen’s theory 
is admissible but unnecessary. In phr. e. Lu’s idea that a. is Kt for p'wdn f. (= g., 
i.) is likewise unnecessary. The fact is that p'ian a., pv)dn b., p'wdn (f., g., i.) are 
all aspects of one great word-stem which has several more aspects: Vkily b'ian, 
see par. 1210 above. Each one of these can serve without being Kt for (and thus 
read like) any of the other aspects. 

1228. p i n (pi^n a) ‘guest’ Kt for p’ i n {b'i^n b) ‘frequent, numerous’ says Yii 
Yiie on Chuang: Te ch’ung fu phr. c.: “What has that man to do with students 
(disciples) (crowd-wise:) in great numbers”. — Highly doubtful. The early comm, 
have strongly varying explanations of p i n - p i n. The earliest, Si-ma Piao, 
defines it as = d. ‘respectfully’, evidently an extension of meaning: ‘guest-fashion, 
politely, respectfully’. This, however, shows that Si-ma did not take h ii e t s i 
as = ‘students’ but hue as a transitive verb: “What has that man to do with 
(guest-fashion:) respectfully hue learning from t s i you”. This has the advantage 
that no Kt is needed. 

Again, pi^n a. Kt for pan (pvxin e.) used for pan (pwan f.) ‘to distribute’ 
(see LC par. 277) says Liu Sin-yiian on the Shi Sung Kuei inscr. (and several similar 
ones) phr. g.: “He (distributed:) allotted to X four horses”. — Reject. Kuo Mo-jo 
better: a. stands for pin {pi^n h.) ‘to welcome’: “He (welcomed, guest-gifted:) 
presented to X four horses”. Cf. Li: Li yiin phr. i. “He (treats as guests:) welcomes 
the Spirits”, a. and h. are really one word: in phr. i. it is id. with a. used as a 
transitive verb. 

1229. p’ i n {b'iin a) ‘river bank, shore’ Kt for pin (pijhi b) ‘river bank, shore’ 
says Cheng Hiian on Ode 265 phr. c., Mao version, where the Lu version (ap. Lie 
nii chuan) had b. — Unnecessary, a. and b. are two variants of one word stem, 
the text tradition here being different in the schools. 

1230. p’ i n (Viln a) ‘river-bank, shore’ etc. Kt for p i {pidr, bHdr b) ‘to combine, 
several together’ says Chu Tsun-sheng on Ode 257 phr. c.: “The country practises 
this repeatedly (frequently)”. This because Cheng Hiian says a. is equal to b. — 
Refuted in Gloss 966. c. = “The country’s course is (urgent, pressing:) critical”. 

1231. ping (b'ieng a) ‘side by side, together, all alike’ Kt for p’ u (p’o b) ‘vast, 
everywhere’ says Wang Yin-chi on the phr. c. which occurs in Shu: Li cheng (yi 
ping shou ts’i p’ei p’ei ki), in^ Yi: Kua 48 (wang ming ping shou 
k’ i f u), in Ode 220 (ping shou k’ i f u); this “because a. and b. anciently 
were similar in soimd”. — Reject. 

1232. ping {b'ieng a) ‘side by side, together, alike’ Kt for p’ a n g (Vwdng b) 
‘side, on all sides’ says Chang Ping-lin on Chuang: Tse yang phr. c.: (The tendrils 
of desires and hatreds) “on all sides [of our bodies] burst forth and flow out”. 
— Reject, ping a. has its fundamental and common meaning of ‘side by side’: 
c. = (The tendrils) “(side by side, all alike, everywhere:) all over [our bodies] 
burst forth and flow out”. 

Again, on Chuang: K’o yi phr. d. Ma Sii-lun says a. Kt for b. But here again 
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ping a. has its own value: “The subtle spirit penetrates in the four directions 
and (all alike): everywhere flows out”. 

1233 . ping, lin (plidm, blidm) 'rations, to receive* Kt for p’i n (p'lidm b) 
‘sort, class’ says Yang Shu-ta on the Yti Ting inscr. phr. c., the b. here meaning 
d. ‘law, pattern’. (Kuangya: Shi ku 1, earliest ex. in Han shu): “Now I shall take 
as model and p’ i n pattern Wen Wang’s correct virtue”. — Admissible but hardly 
necessary. Yii Sing-wu, quite satisfactorily, gives ping a. its regular meaning: 
“Now I shall take as model and (receive from:) partake of (benefit from) Wen 
Wang’s correct virtue”. Kuo Mo-jo transcribes e. without explaining the meaning 
of the phrase. Earlier authors (e.g. Wu Ta-ch’eng) had various decipherments, 
now obsolete. 

1234 . p*ing {b'i^ng a) ‘level, just, to regulate’ etc. Kt for pien (6’jan b) ‘to 
distinguish, to discriminate, to arrange’ says Wang Yin-chi on Shu: Yao tien phr. 
c. — Reject. Wang Nien-sun had already realized that p’ i n g a. is a corruption 
of pien {b'ian d) which is the same word as b. See in full detail Glosses 1212, 
1217. 

1235 . p’ing (b'i^ng a) ‘level, just, to regulate’ etc. Kt for feng (p'i&ng b) 
‘luxuriant, abundant’ says Yu Sing-wu on Shu: Kiin Shi phr. c. which Yii thinks 
stands for d. (b'jhig kldk Kt for p'ibng kd): “(Those with) a great longevity and an 
abundant felicity”. — Refuted in Gloss 1877. c. = “With long lives given by 
Heaven,, p’ing just and ko (penetrating:) intelligent” (they protected etc.) 

Again, on Ode 246 phr. e. YU Sing-wu says b'i^ng a. Kt for p'i&ng b.: “They 
laid him in a great forest”. — Reject, e. = “They laid him in a forest of the plain”. 

1236 . p’ i n g (Vieng a) ‘a plant used for making brooms’ Kt for p’ e n g {p'^ng b) 
‘to cause’ in Ode 267 phr. c.: “You cause them not to come forward”, see Glosses 
973, 1116, 1217. The p’ e n g b. ‘to cause’ occurs in Shu: Lo kao phr. d., one version 
(Ma Jung) having e. instead, as short-form for b. 

1237 . p’ i n g (p'ieng a) ‘frank and insistant words’ (Shuowen, no text) Kt for 
p’ i n g (b'ieng b) ‘to screen, to protect’ says Kuo Mo-jo on the Pan Kuei inscr. 
phr. c.: “to protect the Royal throne”. — Plausible. 

1238 . p o {piod a) ‘wave’ Kt for p o {pmdr b) ‘to spread out’ says Wang Nien- 
sun on Tso: Hi 23 phr. c.: (The precious things:) “those among them that spread 
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and reach the Tsin state”. Similarly Kuan: Kun ch’en phr. d.: “The waters spread 
out and rise”. His reason is that in Shu: Yu kung, orthodox version, the Jung-po 
[marsh] e. by Si-ma Ts’ien, Ma Jung and Cheng Hiian is given as f. (in Chouli: 
Chi fang shi it is still called a., not b.) —- Arbitrary and unnecessary, p o a. ‘a 
wave, a flow’ is an excellent metaphor, c. = “The flow of them that reaches the 
Tsin state”; d. = “The waters surge and rise”. We should beware of tampering 
with the handed down texts unnecessarily. 

1239 . p o (ptvdt a) ‘to spread out, to dispose, to arrange’ Kt for p a i (pwad, 
b'load b) ‘to destroy’ says Ma Juei-ch’en, who follows Cheng Hiian, on Ode 255. 
Mao version, phr. c.: “The root then is first destroyed”. This because the Lu ver¬ 
sion had b. instead of a. Chu Tsiin-sheng says a. here is Kt for pa, p e i {b'lodt, 
Vv)dd d) ‘to pull out, to thin out [a forest]’. Lu Te-ming seems to have had the same 
idea, since he reads a. here b'lodt. — K’ung Ying-ta takes a. with its ordinary 
reading {ptvdt) and sense: “The root then is first disposed of”. The rime system in 
the stanza favoms this, see Gloss 945. 

1240 . p o (ptvdt a) ‘to spread out, to dispose, to arrange’ Kt for f u (piwdt b) 
‘rope’ says Cheng Hiian on Li: T’an Kung phr. c.: “Prince Ai of Lu wanted to 
arrange pulling-ropes” (for the funeral car). — Lu Te-ming does not accept this, 
still reading ptvdt, and Ch’en Hao, quoting a scholar Fang, says p o a. means 
‘to sprinkle’: “Prince Ai of Lu wanted to arrange sprinklers” (of elm juice, for 
the funeral car to go smoothly) — in the same paragraph, a few lines later, it is 
said that for the funeral cars of kings and dignitaries d. “one makes elm juice, there¬ 
fore one employs sprinklers”. If this interpr. of phr. d. (given by the same Cheng 
Hiian as above), the Fang-Ch’en interpr. of c. is conclusive. But the meaning of 
c h’ e n (d'idm e) ‘to sink’ here is a moot question. Lu Te-ming follows Cheng, 
reading d'idm e. as Kt for c h’ e n (?’«am f) ‘liquid*. But Lu Tien and Wu Cheng 
would follow Cheng’s Kt for c. and therefore take c h’ e n e. ‘to sink’ in the sense 
of (sinking =) ‘heavy’: d. = “Because the elm-wood [of the wheel nave] is heavy 
they apply ropes”. This has been accepted by Sun Hi-tan, but it is rather a des¬ 
perate attempt. — The Fang-Ch’en interpr. needing no Kt, seems preferable. 

1241 . p o (ptvdt a) ‘to spread out, to dispose, to arrange’ Kt for f u (p'iwdt b) ‘to 
brush off, to shake’ etc. says Chu Tsiin-sheng on Li: K’ii li phr. c.: “He should not 
shake his clothes” (when going to sit on his mat). Reject, c. = “He should not 
(spread out:) flap his clothes”. 

1242 . p o, f a (b'tvdt, b'itvdt a) ‘to plough, a furrow’ Kt for f a (pitvdt b) ‘to start, 
to set out’ says Wang Yin-chi on Ode 304, Shuowen version, phr. c.; or Kt for 
p e i (b'tvdd d) ‘banner’ says Tuan Yii-ts’ai. — The Mao version had W u Wang 
t s a i p e i d., the Han and Lu versions had Wu Wang tsai fa b. (the 
version d. is preferable, see par. 1167 above), and Hii Shen may have taken a. 
as Kt for either, or he may have given a. an extended meaning, since he defines 
a. by e., quoting the Ode line: “Wu Wang then (laboured:) brought order”. Cf. 
Gloss 1198. 

1243 . po (b'tvdt a) ‘foot; to trample’ Kt for fu (p'iwdt b) ‘shrubby’ says Chu 
Tsiin-sheng on Ode 54 phr. c.: “A great officer went into shrubs and waded”. — 
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Reject, p o a. (Lu Te-ming: Vwdt) is here in c. defined by Mao Heng as = d 
‘to walk in the grass’, i.e. to trudge without following paths, but, as shown in Gloss 
145, the binome p o s h 5 in c. simply means: “(A great officer) has trudged and 
crossed”. Mao’s definition is an attempt at etymology. There is a word (its char, 
belonging to the same Hs series) p o e. defined as = f. ‘to halt in the grass’ (in 
the open), i.e. to bivouack, occurring in Ode 16 and in Chouli: Ta si ma. In the 
former Lu reads e. p o {Vwdt) but Su Miao p e i (Vwdd)\ in the latter Lu reads 
it Vwdt but Cheng Huan Vwdd, — There is no reason for attributing any meaning 
of ‘grass’ to our ordinary Vwdt a. ‘to trample’. 

1244. p o, p e i {Vwdt, Vwdd a) ‘sacrifice to [the Spirits of] the Road’ Kt for 
p o {ptodt b) ‘to spread out’ says Yii Sing-wu on Ode 245 phr. c., but the meaning 
here of b. would be d. ‘to take off’: “We take a ram and (take off =) flay him”. 
Yu refers to Kuangya: Shi ku which has an entry b. = d. Wang Nien-sun has found 
no earlier text example of this than Shi ki: T’ai shi kung tsi sii: e. — Arbitrary 
and unnecessary. Both Mao Heng and Hii Shen define a. as above, and we have 
no reason for doubting their interpretation, c. = “We take a ram to sacrifice to 
the Spirits of the Road”. 

1245. p o {pwdr a) ‘to spread out, to distribute’ etc. Kt for p o {pwd b) ‘to winnow’ 
(hence: ‘to throw about, to spread out’) says Chu Tsiin-sheng on Tso: Chao 4 phr. 
c.: “To spread out (the news) to the feudal princes”. — The two words giving the 
same meaning there is no need of a Kt. 

Again, on Chuang: Jen kien shi phr. d. “to sift rice” the K’anghi editors and Chu 
Tsiin-sheng say a. Kt for b. Again unnecessary, the meaning coming to the same 
with either word. Moreover, the text d. is uncertain. Whereas Si-ma Piao defines 
t s i n g as = e. ‘selected rice’, finest rice, the fundamental meaning of t s i n g 
being ‘essence’, and whereas Lu T6-ming reads p o a. “in its ordinary way”, Ts’uei 
Chuan believes that po tsing d. “to distribute essences” means “to peddle 
(prognostics:) horoscopes”. Finally, there was a text variant f.; since g. means 
‘grain’ (ex. of this in Ch’u: Li sao), this version tallies in content with Si-ma’s and 
Lu’s above. 

1246. p o {Vwdt a) ‘quarrel; sudden, violent’ etc. Kt for p’ e i {p'wdd b) ‘annoyed’ 
says Chu Tsiin-sheng (followed by Ma Sii-lun) on Chuang: T’ien ti phr. c.: “He 
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was annoyed in his mien”. — Reject, phonetically unconvincing. The phr. po- 
j a n and similar ones revert in several texts and have been explained in various 
ways. On Lim: Hiang tang phr. d. Ho Yen, quoting pseudo-K’ung, says a. = e.: 
“He changed colour (mien)”, but Cheng Hiian says a. = f. “dignified, respectful”; 
this evidently with a view to the phr. g. (ibid,) “respectful and trembling”. On 
Meng: Wan Chang phr. h. Chao K’i says i.: “The king, angry and scared, changed 
colour (mien)”. In Chuang: T’ien ti (earlier in the chapter than phr. c.) we find 
phr. j., where the meaning is unmistakable: “He comes suddenly forth, he suddenly 
acts”. 

It is clear that our Vwdt a. itself (without Kt) has a fundamental meaning of 
‘sudden, unexpected, shocked’, hence also ‘changing colour, excited, angry, scared’ 
— various nuances according to the context. Hence in the Lun cases (d. and g.) 
Cheng’s idea is that Confucius was ‘ shocked, awstruck, respectful’. There is really 
no contradictory interpretation here. 

It should be added that the char. a. has also other meanings, e.g. when used as 
Kt (within the same Hs series) for p o, p e i (b*v)dt, b'wdd k), see the next para¬ 
graph. 

1247. p o (Vwdt a) ‘quarrel; sudden, violent’ etc. Kt for p i (pidr b) ‘to cover’ 
says Ma Sti-lun on Chuang: Keng Sang Ch’u phr. c.: “Remove the (covering:) 
ignorance of the mind, unravel the errors of the heart”. — Reject. Lu Te-ming 
records the variant d. (cf. par. 1246) and Siian Ying (after Shuowen) defines this 
here as = e., thus: “Remove the disorderliness of your mind, unravel the errors 
of your heart”. The parallelism is good and the interpretation plausible. Cf. also 
Gloss 847. 

1248. p o, p e i (Viodt, b'lodd a) ‘disordered, rebellious; to damage’ etc. Kt for 
p i (piqd b) ‘to cover, to screen’ says Chu Tsiin-sheng on Chuang: K’ie k’ie phr. 
c.: “Above it (covers:) darkens the brightness of sun and moon”. — Reject. Li 
Yi and Kuo Siang both read a. b'wdd, and Si-ma Piao defines it as = d.: ‘slightly 
eclipsed’: “Above it (slightly damages, reduces:) dims the brightness of sun and 
moon”. 

1249. p o (pdk a) ‘wide’ Kt for f u (pitoo b) ‘man’ says Chu Tsiin-sheng on Meng: 
Kung-sun Ch’ou phr. c. — Refuted in LC par. 790. 

1250. p o (pdk a) ‘wide* Kt for p o (pdk b) ‘to press’ says Kuo Mo-jo on the 
Shi Yiian Kuei inscr. phr. c. It is a question of the Huai Yi tribes, now hostile: 
“Now they dare to (press:) forcibly demand leisure for their multitude” (not to 
serve as before). — Possible, but why not a. in its ordinary sense: “Now they dare 
to extend the leisure of their multitude”. Moreover, if meaning ‘to press’, a. would 
rather stand for d. 

1251. p o (b'dk a) ‘trellis; thin’ etc. Kt for p o (pdk b) ‘to press’ says Chu Tsiin- 
sheng on Tso: Wen 12 phr. c.: “(If we) press them at the River” (Tu Yii: a. = b) 
and many more texts. — Lu Te-ming on phr. c. expressly states that a. is read 
b'dk. In fact, the char. a. fundamentally serves for a word b'dk ‘interlaced branches; 
trellis’ and has secondarily been used as Kt for various other b'dk words, ‘thin’ 
(common), ‘to press’ (common), ‘initial particle’ (common). There is no reason 
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for reading a. 'to press’ other than Vdk (with Lu), this being an aspect of the same 
word stem as pdk b. 

1252. p o (Vdk a) ‘trellis; thin’ etc. Kt for k u (g'vwo b) ‘to fear’ says Ma Sii-lun 
on Chuang: Ts’iu shuei phr. c. — Reject. 

1253. p o (Vdk a) ‘trellis; thin’ etc. Kt for m o, m u (mdk b) ‘baldachin, screen’ 
says Ma Sii-lun on Chuang: Ta sheng phr. c.: “a hung-up screen” (in front of a gate). 
— Possible but unnecessary. Vdk a. itself is well attested in the sense of a ‘trellis- 
screen’ both in Li: K’u li and in Lii: Pi ki (where the same story as in Chuang 
above is given in more explicit terms). 

1254. p o (Vdk a) ‘trellis; thin’ etc. Kt for p’ o, mo (p’di, m&k b) ‘shallow w'ater’ 
says Ma Sii-lun on Lao 38 phr. c.: “Propriety (decorum) is a shallow [form] of 
loyalty and good faith and the commencement of disorder”. — b. is a Shuowen 
word, defined there as = d., but it is known from no pre-Han text. After Tuan 
Yii-ts’ai Ma says b. “is the same as” e., a curious idea, since b. was Ts’ieyiin p’di, 
m&k ‘shallow water’ but e. was Ts’ieyiin Vdk defined as = f. ‘to stop, to be still’. 
The latter is found in Lao 20 phr. g.: “I alone am still” (variant h., Shuowen = 
‘inaction’, this e. ^ h. being the Ho Shang Kung version). — Ma’s Kt a. for b. 
is unconvincing, a. itself making good sense: “Propriety (decorum) is an attenua¬ 
tion of loyalty and good faith”. 

1255. p o (p&k a) ‘hundred’ Kt for p'u (p'dg b) ‘vast’ says Ma Sii-lun on Chuang: 
Ts’iu shuei phr. c.: “(The one who) has heard the Way vastly” (considers himself 
superior to all others). — Unnecessary and arbitrary, c. = “(The one who) has 
heard a hundred [points] of the Tao” (sc. out of an infinite number, Li Yi expound¬ 
ing: d. “one out of ten thousand”). 

1256. p o (p&k a) ‘eldest brother, eldest, feudal lord’ etc. Kt for m a (m& b) 
‘sacrifice at the camping place’ says Ma Juei-ch’en with followers on Ode 180, 
Mao version, phr. c., which corresponds to another ancient school (Shuowen and 
Feng su t’lmg yi) d. — Refuted in Gloss 473; cf. also LC par. 1094. Mao Heng, 
following Erya, says a. means ’the ancestor of the horses’, and Lu Te-ming, giving 
no sound gloss, reads it Anc. pvk = Arch, p&k, not Anc. ma = Arch, md. Thus 
a. was Kt for a homophonous p&k: c. = “We have sacrificed to the ancestor of 
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the horses and prayed”, d. means: “We have sacrificed at the camping place and 
prayed”. There are two irreconcilable text traditions, and it cannot be ascertained 
which of them best represents the original Ode. 

1257 . p o {p&k a) ‘eldest brother, eldest, feudal lord’ Kt for a word p a (pdg) 
’to be a leader, to have hegemony’ e.g. in Sun: Chung-ni phr. b. “the five hegemons”. 
This word pdg is mostly written with another Kt char, c., see under p’ o below. 

1258 . p o (pdk a) ‘eldest brother, eldest, feudal lord’ etc. Kt for f u (piwo b) 
‘tax, contribution, to give’ says Tuan Yu-ts’ai on Shu: To fang. Ku-wen version, 
phr. c.; this because the Kin-wen had. d. — Refuted in Gloss 1925. pdk a. is Kt 
for p o (Vdk e.) ‘silk, a gift’ (within the same Hs series), c. = “As to the (waited- 
for:) expected gifts (d.: expected contributions) and the many exactions, small 
and large”. 

1259 . p o {pdk a) ‘cypress’ Kt for k u o {kwdk a) ‘coffin’ says Wang Nien-sun 
on Chouli: Si ki yen phr. c.: “For the mat [under the] coffin one uses sedge”. Cheng 
Hiian had explained that the char. a. was a corruption of the char, b., bnt 
Wang asserts that they were “similar in sound”, adducing the name Nan Kuo (b) 
Tsi K’i in Chuang: Ts’i wu lun which recurs as Nan Po (a) Tsi K’i in Chuang: Sii 
Wu Kuei. — Reject. Cheng Chung took a. to be Kt for the homophonous p o 
(pdk d) ‘to press’, explaining p o si in c. as “the mat pressing [the floor]”, a far¬ 
fetched idea. Cheng Hiian mentions another theory that an original graph b. would 
stand for t u e i e., a sacrificial vessel: p o si for T ue i si “the mat on which 
Tuei vessels were placed”; still more strained. Sun Yi-jang soberly says pdk a. is 
Kt for po (Vdk f) ‘trellis’ (cf. par. 1253 above), p o si in c. meaning ‘trellis mat’. 
This is clearly preferable. 

1260 . p o (pdk a) ‘cypress’, var. p’ o (p'dk b) ‘to beat’ Kt for p o (pdk c) ‘to 
beat’ says Wang Yi on Ch’u: Kiu ko (Siang kiin) phr. d.: “With [mats of] pi-1 i- 
plant (beaten =) fastened” (sc. on the walls of the boat cabin), which leaves much 
unexpressed that has to be supplied. Tai Chen better: a. ^ b. Kt for p o e. which 
is the more recent form for p o (Vdk f) ‘trellis’ (see par. 1253 above): “With trellis 
(mats or hangings?) of p i-1 i-plant”. Wen Yi-to would take a. ^ b. as Kt for 
p o (Vdk g) ‘silk’, which would here be a term meaning ‘pennant’: “With a pennant 
of p i-1 i plant”. There is no text parallel with g. having such a meaning and Wen’s 
only support is that the next line speaks of a ‘banner, flag’. — Tai Chen’s inter¬ 
pretation seems preferable. 

1261 . p o (Vdk a) ‘white’ Kt for p’ o (p'dk b) ‘an aspect of the moon’ says Kuo 
Mo-jo (K’ao ku hiie pao 11, 1956 p. 3) on the Wu Wang Kuang inscr. phr. c. which 
would be equal to the ordinary d. — Doubtful. 

1262 . p o (p^ a) ‘to open’ (text ex. in Kuei Ku tsi) Kt for p o (piik b) ‘to cleave, 
to spht’ says Lu Te-ming on Li: Li yiin phr. c.: “a torn-apart pig”. — p^ and 
p^k are two aspects of the same word stem. 

1263 . p o, p’ o u (Vdk, p'dg a) ‘to overthrow’ Kt for f u (p'iug b) ‘to hasten to’ 
says Chu Tsiin-sheng on Chuang: Ts’iu shuei, Si-ma Piao version (ap. Lu Te-ming), 
phr. c., where the other text versions have d., Si-ma adding: a. = b.: (The frog 
says:) “When I rush into the water”. — Unnecessary, a. = “When I (overturn 
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myself =) hurl myself into the water”, c. and d. are different text traditions. Lu 
prefers to keep a. with its proper reading. 

1264. p o (puk a) ‘to flay, to peel’ Kt for p’ u (p'uk b) ‘to beat’ says Lu Te- 
ming on Ode 154 phr. c.: “In the eight mouth we beat the date [trees]”, concluding 
that Mao Heng meant this Kt when he defined a. by d. — Refuted in Gloss 373. 
c. = “In the eighth month we (peel off:) pluck the dates”. 

1265. p’ o {p'dk a) ‘an aspect of the moon’ Kt for po (pdk b) says Tuan Yii- 
ts’ai in the cases when a. means ‘to be a leader, to have hegemony’ (common, e.g. 
Lun: Hien wen phr. c.). — This is not correct, p’ o a. is Kt for a word p a (pdg, 
Ts’ieyiin) ‘to have hegemony’; and in the same way p o (pdk b) ‘eldest’ (e.g. 
brother), lord’ etc. can be Kt for this same p a (pdg) (common, e.g. Tso: Ch’eng 
16 phr. d.). Thus a. is not Kt for b. nor b. for a. Cf. par. 1257 above. 

The p'dk ‘an aspect of the moon’ is sometimes written with the homophonous 
p’ o (p"dk e) ‘the animal soul of man’ as Kt, e.g. Shu: K’ang kao phr. f. 

1266. p’ o (p'dk a) ‘to beat’ Kt for p’ o (p'dk b) ‘to dismember, to cut apart’ 
say Cheng Ta-fu and Tu Tsi-ch’un on Chouli: Hai jen phr. c., explaining that b. 
here means (the cut out parts =) d. sides of a body: c. = “pork cutlets”. Cheng 
Hiian mentions another older theory that a. serves for a pdk e. ‘shoulder’, and 
Lu Te-ming has followed this, but not daring to disavow the earliest scholars he 
says b. should here be read pdk, in other words, he believes that Cheng Ta-fu and 
Tu Tsi-ch’un by their d. indicated not “cutlets” but “pork shoulders”; not only 
a. but b. as well would serve for a word pdk which from Han-time onwards is 
written e. — The idea ‘to cut apart’ = ‘cutlet’ is strained and Cheng Hiian is 
more convincing. Unless we would do without any Kt at all: a. means ‘to beat’ 
and c. could be: “beaten pieces of pork”. 

1267. p’o (p'uk a) is in Shuowen defined as ‘bark of a tree’; no pre-Han text 
examples. It is usually stated that this a. can serve as Kt for p’ u (p'uk b) ‘in 
a natural state, simple, rough, unadorned’. But, in fact, a. still read p’ o can 
have that meaning, as in Li: Piao ki phr. c., by Lu Te-ming read Anc. p'dk (= Arch. 
p'uk). And p'uk b. occurs with the same meaning e.g. in Tso: Ai 2 phr. d. “un¬ 
adorned horses”, by Lu read Anc. p'uk (= Arch, p'uk). The a. is not Kt for b. 
nor vice versa, they are two variants of one word stem. 

1268. p o u, p’ o u (pdg, p'dg a) ‘to beat’ Kt for p’ o u (Vug b) ‘to collect’ say 
Lu Te-ming and Yen Shi-ku, for f a (Viwdt c) ‘to boast’ says Ch’en Huan, for 
p e i (Vwdg d) ‘double’ says K’ung Ying-ta, for p’ e i (p^hg e) ‘great’ says Chu 
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Tsiin-sheng on Ode 255 phr. f. — All refuted in Gloss 935 (Lu Te-ming reads a. 
Anc. Vdu, which here corresponds to Arch. Vug, not to Arch Vdg, as wrongly stated 
in that Gloss), f. = “Those are (crushing and subduing:) oppressive”. 

When p9g, p^9g a. has its proper value: ‘to beat’, e.g. in Chuang: Jen kien shi 
phr. g. Ma Sti-lun says a. is Kt for p’ u (p*uk h). — Reject. 

Again, on Chuang: Siao yao yu phr. i. Ma says a. is Kt for f u, p’ u, p o (p'iug, 
p'ug, V9k j) ‘to fall prostrate’. — Reject. Lu T6-ming had a text version with p’o u k. 
‘to cleave, to cut open’: “Because of their (the gourds’) uselessness I cut them up”. 
But the version with a. makes equally good sense:” ... I (beat:) smashed them”. 

1269. p’ o u (Vug a) ‘to collect’, assemble, to come together’ Kt for f u (p'itig b) 
‘prisoner of war’ says Cheng Htian on Ode 305 phr. c.: “He captured the multi¬ 
tudes of King”. — Unnecessary and arbitrary, a. and the char. d. are two variants 
for one word Vug ‘to collect’ etc. (in Ode 164, Mao version phr. e., the Lu version 
had d., see Gloss 411), and possibly Cheng has seen a version of Ode 305 with d. 
instead of a., which has given him the idea of “correcting” d. into b.— c. = “He 
brought together the multitudes of King”. 

1270. p’ o u (Vug a) ‘to collect, to assemble, to come together’ Kt for p’ e i 
(p'pg b) ‘great’ says Wang Kuo-wei on Ode 296 phr. c., reminding of Shu: Kiin 
Shi phr. d. and Ode 235 phr. e., which he takes as equal to f. Now, the meaning 
of d. has been much debated (see in detail Gloss 1899), and in e. we should read as 
it stands: push! (Gloss 553), so they are a poor corroboration. — Reject. Phonet¬ 
ically unconvincing, c. = “To [the wishes of] all those [lands] they responded”. 

1271. pu (piuo a) ‘cloth’ is very common in the sense of ‘to spread out’ and in 
such cases Chu Tsiin-sheng says it is Kt for f u (p'irvo b) ‘to spread out’. Ma Sii- 
lun (on Chuang: K’ie k’ie) say a. Kt for f u (pHvx) c) ‘to spread out’ (id. w. b). 
reminds of Yili: P’ing li phr. d., which in the Kin-wen version was e. — Properly 
speaking these three characters belong to the same Hs series (f) and theoretically 
should be able to interchange. But all ancient tradition has it that a. even when 
meaning ‘to spread out’ should be read p u (pvx)). It is possible that this is the 
fundamental meaning of the stem p w o (cognate to p'itvo) and that ‘cloth’ funda¬ 
mentally means “a spread”. 

1272. p u (ptuo a) ‘to escape, to avoid’ Kt for f u (piioo b) ‘to tax’ says Wen 
Yi-to on Yi: Kua 6 phr. c.: “He failed in his lawsuit, he returned home and taxed 
the people in his city, 300 families, and then he was free of guilt” (he could pay 
hins fines). — The line c. has been variously explained. Yu Fan punctuates after 
p u: “He failed in his lawsuit, returned home and kept out of the way; the people 
of his town, 300 families, were free of guilt” (were not involved in his crime and 
punishment). Siin Shuang takes the line as a whole: “. . . he returned home and 
lost (p u causative: caused to nm away) 300 families of the people in his city”; 
w u 8 h e n g will then be quite meaningless. — Wen Yi-to’s interpretation is 
ingenious, but an unnecessary Kt speculation, Yii Fan’s explanation being quite 
satisfactory without tampering with the text. 

1273. p u (puk a) ‘to divine, to prognosticate’ Kt for p u, p’ u (Vuk b) ‘servant’ 
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says Cheng Hiian on Li: T’an Kung, shang phr. c. — Plausible, confirmed by the 
context, as expounded by Sun Yi-jang under Chouli: Sh6 jen. 

1274 . p u (puk a) ‘to divine, to prognosticate’ in Ode 166 phr. b. has been stated 
to be Kt for f u (piu c) ‘to give’ or for p a o (p6g d) ‘to recompense’ or for f u 
(p'iug e) ‘to hasten*. — All refuted in Gloss 428. b. = (The dead lords say) “we 
predict for you a myriad years of life”. 

1275 . p u, p’ u (6’ttJfc, V6k a) ‘servant, charioteer’ etc. Kt for f u (b*iu b) ‘to 
add, to adjoin, to adhere to’ says Sun Yi-jang followed by Kuo Mo-jo on the Shao 
Po Hu Kuei inscr. phr. c., which would be equal to d.: “attached states (sub-fiefs), 
lands and fields”. — Reject. For this eccentric speculation see par. 1178 above. 
The 2nd char, in c. is the well-known Arch, form for k u o e. ‘city wall’ and c. 
means: (You shall have) “charioteers (i.e. war chariots with warriors) and walled 
cities, lands and fields”. 

1276 . p u (Vdg a) ‘hillock’ etc. Kt for p’ i n g (Vidng b) ‘to tread; to rely on; 
full, solid’ etc. says Yii Sing-wu on Siin: Wang pa phr. c.: “That their fame is fully 
promulgated (between Heaven and Earth =) in the world”. — Reject. It is true 
that b. can have the meaning ‘full, solid’ (Ode 237, see Gloss 796) but fully, solidly’ 
in this context is far-fetched. Yang Liang takes a. to stand for p’ o u (p'dg d) 
‘to cleave, to cut open’: “That their fame is opened up and promulgated”; this is 
still worse. Wang Sien-k’ien says a. is a short-form for p o u {Vdg e) ‘to screen, 
to conceal* (ex. of this word in Yi:): “That their fame is [first] obscured [and then] 
promulgated”; exceedingly forced. — No Kt is needed, a. means ‘a division, section, 
district’ (region) in Lii: Yi si phr. f.: “North of Liang there is the district Li-k’iu”. 
The fundamental meaning of the word here is evidently ‘to divide into sections, 
to distribute’ and c. means: “That their fame is distributed and promulgated in 
the whole world”. 

1277 . p u {Vdg a) ‘register’ Kt for f u {Viu b) ‘a tally’ says Yii Sing-wu on Siin: 
Cheng ming phr. c., in which tang pu would stand for a binome ch’ang 
f u d.: (As to the perceptions) “one must (wait for:) depend on that the bodily 
senses ch’ang-fu test their kinds”. — Reject, a. has its normal meaning. 
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c. = (As to the perceptions) “one must depend on that the bodily senses tang 
verify and p u register their kinds”. 

1278. p’ u (p'uk a) ‘to beat’ Kt for p’ o {p'wd b) ‘oblique’, here, however, mean¬ 
ing ‘very’; or else for p’ u (p'dg c) ‘great, vast’ says Kuo Mo-jo on the Ts’i T’ao 
shi Chung inscr. phr. d.: (I have made a bell) “making it sing very (or: greatly) 
fine”. — Reject. The meaning ‘very’ for b. is not ancient, and both alternatives 
are phonetically unsound, d. = “I make it sing, I beat it finely”. 

1279. p’ u (p’o a) ‘vast, everywhere’: when the character has this meaning, its 
normal one, Chu Tsun-sheng says it is Kt for p’ u (p'dg b) ‘vast’. — Reject. 

1280. p’ u (b'vx) a) ‘rush, reed’ Kt for f u (5’m b) ‘tally’ says Chu Tsiin-sheng 
on Li: Ming fang wei phr. c.: “The Chou used [sacrificial] ladles with tally-shaped 
[handles]”. This because Cheng Hiian gives the fanciful description: the reeds 
were joined so as to look like the head of a f u (b'iu d) ‘wild duck’. The homo¬ 
phony of b'iu ‘duck’ and b'iu ‘tally’ evidently gave Chu his idea, since the tallies 
were sometimes figures of animals (e.g. tigers) cut in two, to be fitted together. 
— Reject, c. = “The Chou used reed [-handled] ladles”. 

1281. p’ u (Vwo a) ‘rush, reed’ said to be Kt for f u (Viu b). This word denotes 
several plants (inter alia a species of Angelica) and is also stated to be the same 
as a water-plant called c. or d. = “Limnanthemum Nymphoides’. Our Vtvo a. is 
Kt for this b'iu b. says Wang K’ai-ytin on Chouli: Hai jen phr. e.: (The filling of 
the additional vases is . . . and) “Limnanthemum [leaves]”. — Reject. The b. 
does not occur as plant name in pre-Han texts, only in Han and later. Both Cheng 
Chung and Cheng Hiian define the s h e n as “growing deep down”, thus e. means: 
“the lower part of the rush”, i.e. under water, soft and edible (some kinds of rush 
bases are still used as vegetables). 

Skuowen has a word s h e n f. ‘a kind of rush’, but of this there are no text exam¬ 
ples; possibly Hii has simply tried to improve the Chouli phrase. 

1282. s a i (sdk a) ‘to stop up, to stuff full’ Kt for s i (aidg b) ‘to think’ says Yii 
Yiie on Shu: Kao Yao mo phr. c.: “Hard and yet thoughtful”. — Unnecessary. 
In Shu: Yao tien, where the Ku-wen version has d.: “Accomplished, thoughtful 
and peaceful”, the Kin-wen version has e.: “Accomplished, (solid:) sincere and 
peaceful”, and there it has, on the contrary, been proposed that b. is Kt for a. 
This has been refuted in Gloss 1208 (there were two different text traditions, of 
which the Kin-wen e. is superior). The value of s a i a. ‘solid, sincere’ has been 
examined in detail in Gloss 73, where we have it in phr. f. (Odes 28 and 50) “sincere 
and deep”. 

1283. s a n (sdm a) ‘three’ Kt for s h e n (sram b) ‘Orion’ (“the Triad Star”) 
says Kuo Mo-jo on several inscriptions having phr. c.: “a longevity like [that of] 
Orion”. — In gloss on Ode 300 phr. d. this theory has been refuted, together with 
various other explanations of line d. — d. = “You will be the peers of those with 
a treble age”; see Gloss 1171. 

1284. s a n (sdm a) ‘three’ Kt for t s’ a n (ts'dm b) ‘a triad’ says Cheng Hiian 
on Chouli: Yiin jen phr. c.: “Above there are a triad of (straight =) flat [surfaces]”. 
On the other hand, on Chuang: Ta tsung shi phr. d. the b. is Kt for a. says Lu 
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Te-ming, reading b. Anc. sqm = Arch, sdm, — sdm a. and ts'dm b. are closely 
cognate, two aspects of one word stem and hence interchangeable. There is no 
reason for believing that a. was ever read like b. nor vice versa. 

1285. sang {sdng a) ‘mourning; to lose’ Kt for shang (Siang b) ‘upwards, 
high; would that (viinamY etc. says Yang Shu-ta on the Tseng tsi Chung Siian 
Ting inscr. phr. c.: “May Siian use (the vessel) for feasting his uncles”. —- Un¬ 
necessary. Kuo Mo-jo takes a. with its regular meaning, c. = “When [I] Siian 
do the mourning, I shall use (the vessel) for feasting my uncles”. 

1286. s a o (sog a) ‘to reel off silk threads’ Kt for t s a o (tsog b) both in the sense 
of ‘pendants from ceremonial cap’ (Cheng Hiian on Chouli: Pien shi phr. c) and 
‘coloured border of mat’ (Cheng Hiian on Chouli: Si ki yen phr. d) and ‘coloured 
rest on which jades were presented’ (Cheng Hiian on Chouli: Tien juei phr. e). 
Hii Shen in Shuowen gives b. the form f., which falls within the same Hs series 
as a. The tsog ‘pendant’ was also written g. 

1287. sao (sog a) ‘to scratch’ Kt for chao (tsog b) ‘claw, nail’ says Cheng 
Hiian on Yili: Shi yii li phr. c.: “cutting of the nails”. — Plausible. Cheng remarks 
that there existed a form d. for the word b. ‘claw’ (so also Shuowen), which places 
a. and d. within the same Hs series. 

1288. sao (sog a) ‘to disturb’ etc. Kt for c h’ o u (dz'iog b) ‘grief, grieved’ says 
Chu Tsiin-sheng on Kyii: Ch’u yii, shang phr. c.: “The near-standing [persons] 
are grieved and leave him”. This because Wei Chao explained a. by b. — Reject, 
c. = “The near-standing [persons] are disturbed (shocked) and leave him”. 

1289. si (sidT a) and sien (sidu a) ‘to wash’ Kt for shai (b) ‘to sprinkle’ 
says Cheng Chung on Chouli: Li pu phr. c.: “the sprinkling work”, and Cheng 
Hiian, agreeing, refers further to Lun: Tsi Chang phr. d.: “to sprinkle and sweep”. 
On Ode 115 phr. e. Mao Heng had already said a. means b. — The char. b. was 
according to Lu Te-ming Anc. sai, rising tone, which because of the Phonetic will 
correspond to Arch, sl^, rising tone. For a. in c. and d., however, Lu indicates Anc. 
sai, falling tone (thus not giving b’s reading to a.), and this, because of the Phonetic, 
will correspond to Arch, ser, falling tone. a. consequently cannot be a phonetic 
Kt for b. but is a synonym Kt. 

1290. s i (si^r a) and sien (sidn a) ‘to wash’ Kt for sun (siwdu b) ‘high, lofty’ 
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says Mao Heng on Ode 43 phr. c.: “The New Tower is lofty”. — Refuted in Gloss 
123. c. = “The New Tower is (washed clean:) pure”. 

1291. si (dzidp a) ‘to practise, repeatedly’ etc. Kt for tie (d'idp b) ‘double, 
to accumulate’ says Chu Tsiin-sheng on Yi: Kua 29 phr. c.: “[The symbol] K’an 
doubled”. — The word d'idp b. is id. with t i e (d'idp d) ‘double, lined’ (garment), 
so a. and b. ^ d. fall within the same Hs series, making a Kt a priori possible. 
But it is unnecessary; dzidp a. has its ordinary reading and meaning: “[The symbol] 
K’an repeated” (i.e. doubled), dzhp and d'idp were cognate words. 

1292. s i (dzidp a) ‘to practise, repeatedly’ etc. Kt for t s i (dz'ijp b) ‘harmonious’ 
says Ma Juei-ch’en (following up an idea of Mao Heng’s) on Ode 36 phr. c. -- 
Refuted in Gloss 94. c. = “In repeated gusts comes the east wind”. 

1293. s i (dzidp a) ‘additional robe over another; to repeat, to cover’ etc. Kt for 
h i e (g'iap b) ‘in harmony, together’ says Chu Tsiin-sheng on Chung yimg phr. 
c.: (Above he conformed to the times of Heaven), “below he was in harmony with 
water and land”. — Reject, dzpp a. is etym. the same word as s i (dzidp d) of the 
preceding paragraph and the fundamental meaning is ‘to repeat, to double’. By 
extension it means (repeatedly do =) ‘to practise, to make oneself familiar with’ 
etc. c. = “Below he (was familiar with:) was well used to water and land”. 

1294. s i (dzidp a) ‘additional robe over another; to repeat; to cover’ etc. Kt for 
tie (d'idp b) ‘double, lined’ (garment) says Tuan Yii-ts’ai on Yili: Shi sang li, Ku- 
wen version, phr. c.: “Those who presented grave-clothes used (for gift) lined 
tunics”, where the orthodox text has d. Chu Tsiin-sheng proposes instead that a. 
here is Kt for k i a (kap e.) ‘lined garment’ (no pre-Han text example). — There 
is really no Kt, dzidp and d'idp being two aspects of one word-stem fundamentally 
meaning ‘to repeat, double’, see par. 1291 above. Thus one Yili version had the 
text tradition c., another the tradition d., the meaning coming to the same. 

1295. s i (dzidp a) ‘additional robe over another; to repeat: to cover’ etc. Kt for 
j u (nidp b) ‘to enter’ says Ma Sii-lun on Chuang: Ta tsung shi phr. c.: “K’an-p’ei 
got it and so entered the K’un-lun mountains”. Ch’eng Hiian-ying defines a. by 
b. — Reject. There is only one indirect parallel that might be adduced for the 
meaning ‘to enter’” On Ch’u: Shao si ming phr. d. Wang Yi defines the last two 
words as = e.: “The odour fragrantly comes to me”. In neither c. nor d. does a. 
give the idea of movement (’to enter, to come’). In phr. c. it simply means (same 
word as f., see par. 1294) ‘to (repeat:) practise, to make oneself familiar with’: 
“K’an-p’ei got it and frequented the K’un-lun mountains”. The char, dzidp a., 
on the other hand, is often used for a homophonous dzidp meaning ‘to take by 
surprise, surprise attack’, and in phr. d. we have it in that sense: “The odour 
fragrantly assails me”. 

1296. s i (dz'i&k a) ‘mat’ Kt for t s i e (dz'i&g b) ‘bedding of straw as a rest (sup¬ 
port) for sacrificial objects or gifts’ says Wen Yi-to on Ch’u: Tung huang T’ai 
yi phr. c., which would be equal to d.: “On the support [made of] yao-plant 
there are jade weights” (to keep it down). — Arbitrary and unlikely, yao e. 
is a word only known from Shan hai king but from no pre-Han text. c. = “On 
the y a o-stone adorned mat there are jade weights”. 
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1297. 8 i (ai&k a) ‘anciently; previously, yesterday, last night’ Kt for s i (dzi&k b) 
‘evening, night’ says Tuan Yii-ts’ai on phrases like Tso: Ai 4 phr. c.: “After the 
lapse of one night”; and Kt for tso {dz'dk d) ‘yesterday’ says Tuan on cases 
where a. has this meaning. — All ancient tradition has it that in all these a. has 
its ordinary reading sjdk and is never indicated as having been read dzjdk nor 
dz'dk. In fact, the three words a., b. and d. are closely cognate, different aspects 
of one word-stem, and hence often synonymous, e.g. Chuang: T’ien yiin phr. e.: 
“All through the night he could not sleep”. 

1298. s i {sjdk a) ‘slipper, shoe’ Kt for c h’ i (Vjdk b) ‘to spread, to widen’ (ex. 
of this word in Tso: Siang 31) says Ch’en Huan on Ode 300 phr. c.: “The pine roof- 
beams are (extensive:) large”. Su Miao (ap. Shiwen) reads a. here t'dk, which may 
indicate that Sii took it as Kt for t’ o (t"dk d) ‘to lift’: “The pine roof-beams are 
(lifted high:) large”. — Lu Te-ming still reads sidk, taking a. to be Kt for a homo- 
phonous sjdk ‘great, large’. 

1299. s i {sidk a) ‘to breathe; to repose, to rest, to cease’ etc. Kt for k’ i, k’ i e 
{k'jad, k'iat b) ‘to rest’ says Ma Sii-lun on Chuang: Siao yao yu phr. c.: “He (the 
bird) is one who when moving takes rest only after 6 months”. — Reject, c. = 
“He is one who when moving (takes breath:) takes rest [once in] 6 months”, a. 
and b. can be synonymous but they had no phonetic similarity. 

1300. s i (sidk a) ‘to breathe; to repose, to rest, to cease’ etc. Kt for t s i {dzidg b) 
‘to breed’ says Chu Tsiin-sheng on Chouli: Ta si t’u phr. c.: “By the six [principles 
of] protection and procreation he (nourishes:) supports the great population”. 
— Arbitrary and unnecessary, c. = “By the six [principles of] protection and 
(repose:) tranquillity he supports the great population”. 

1301. si a n g [siang a) ‘to look at; to assist’ etc. Kt for s h a n g (Siang b) ‘to 
w'ound, to hurt, to damage’ says Yang Shu-ta on the Chi Ting inscr. phr. c., which 
he deciphers as d.: (He battled and was victorious and) “he was wounded on his 
body”. — The first character is certainly not siang. Liu Sin-yiian had already 
determined it as being sing e., c. meaning: “it was discernible on his body” 
(sc. that he had fought and been badly used). 

Again, on an oracle-bone inscr. phr. f. Yang interprets the first character as = a., 
here Kt for b.: “We damaged four towns”. — Highly speculative. 
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Again, on Chuang: Tsai yu phr. g. Ma Sii-lun says a. is Kt for b.: “Are you fond 
of rites? — that is injurious to the skilfulness”. — Ma overlooks that the line con¬ 
tinues with several analogous phrases where s i a n g y ii cannot possibly have 
that meaning. Kuo Siang already took a. with one of its most common meanings: 
h., ‘to help’ and was followed by Ch’eng Hiian-ying: “Are you fond of rites? — 
that (is helpful to:) promotes artfulness” (Ts’uei Chuan defines the last word as = i. 
‘not straight’). This is convincing. 

1302. siang (siang a) ‘to look at; to assist’ etc. Kt for siang (dzmng b) 
‘image, to resemble’ says Chu Tsiin-sheng on Ode 238 phr. c. — siang a. often, 
by extension, has the meaning ‘looks, appearance’ but it is then certainly never 
read dzmng, Kt for b. The ode line c. has been variously explained, see in detail 
Gloss 807. c. = “[As if] of gold and jade is his appearance”. 

1303. s iang (siang a) ‘to look at; to assist’ etc. Kt for j ang (niang b) ‘to 
expel, deprecatory sacrifice’ says Cheng Hiian on Li: Tsi fa phr. c. where he thinks 
that siang kin d. stands for j ang k’ i e.: “One makes deprecatory sacrifice 
and prayer at the pit and the altar” (followed by K’ung Ying-ta, Ho Yi-hang 
and Chu Hi-tan). —- Wang Su would read f.: “One revered and welcomed at the 
pit and the altar (that was the sacrifice to the Cold and the Heat)” (followed by 
Ch’en Hao and Wang Fu-chi). -- Wang K’ai-ytin proposes that a. is a corruption 
of y u g., variant of h. ‘to heap firewood’ which occurs in Chouli: Ta tsung shi 
phr. i.: “By a pyre and burnt-offering he sacrifices to Si-chung”. With a. altered 
to g. in phr. c. we could have: “One makes pyre[-sacrifice] close to the pit and the 
altar”. — The text being so uncertain, no definite conclusion is possible. 

1304. si ang (siang a) ‘to look at; to assist’ etc. Kt for f u (p'iwo b) ‘to assist’ 
(known from no text) or for f u (p*iwo c) ‘to assist’ says Ma Sii-lun on Chuang: 
Sii Wu Kuei phr. d. — Reject. 

1305. si ang (siang a) ‘to think’ Kt for siang (dziang b) ‘image, to resemble’ 
says Chu Tsiin-sheng on Chouli: Shi tsin phr. c.: (Among a series of ten prodigies 
showing around the sun and the moon) “the tenth is the images”. — Unlikely, 
since in the same series the second one is called dzmng d., which is really the same 
word as b. But Cheng Hiian may have had a similar idea since he expounds: e. 
“Various vapours having resemblances (sc. to objects) which can be figured out”. 
It is not clear here whether he took a. in its proper sense: “which can be h i n g 
figured and siang pondered”; or he rather took a. as variant for siang f. 
This latter often means ’looks, appearance, aspect’ (see Gloss 807), In the former 
case, c. would properly mean: “The Tenth is the [cases for] pondering”, which 
is rather nonsensical; in the latter case it would mean: “The tenth is the appear¬ 
ances (images)”, which would coincide with the second in d. above and thus is 
unacceptable. 

Cheng Chung, on the other hand, defines a. in phr. c. as = g. ‘light, lustre’: 
“The tenth is lights ’’(around sun and moon). The siang a. is then Kt for s h u a n g 
(siang h) ‘bright, brightness’. This is simple and convincing. 

1306. si ang (siang a) ‘to boil’ Kt for s h a n g (Hang b) ‘to boil’ says Tuan 
Yu-ts’ai on Ode 15, Mao version, phr. c., where the Han version had d.: “She 
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goes to boil it”. — Unnecessary. Mao Heng already defines a. as = ‘to boiF and 
Lu Te-ming reads it siang. The aiang and aiang are two aspects of one word-stem; 
the Ode schools had different text traditions. The word b. is well-known in bronze 
inscriptions, there written e. 

1307. siang (dziang a) ‘auspicious’ Kt for ch’ang (diang b) ‘regular’ says 
Yu Yiie on Shu: Lii hing, orthodox version, phr. c. Similarly, when Cheng Huan 
has the text version d., Wu K’ai-sheng says siang (dziang d) ‘in detail, detailed’ 
Kt for b. A phr. ch’ang hing e. occurs in Shu: Pi shi. — Refuted in Gloss 
2053, where this textually much varied and moot passage is discussed in detail. 

1308. si a n g (dziang a) ‘auspicious’ Kt for y u n g (grwdng b) ‘long, durable’ 
says Yang Shu-ta on Shu: Kiin Shi phr. c. and on Shu: P’an Keng phr. d. — Reject. 
Phonetically unsound and quite unnecessary, c. = “It will finally end in mis¬ 
fortune”; d. = “. . . grandly to rise and send down inauspicious things (misfor¬ 
tune)”. 

The Han stone classics rendered line d. by e., but the y u n g b. here is merely 
a corruption made by some ignorant copyist, see Gloss 1459. 

1309. s i a n g (dziang a) ‘elephant; figiu*e, image, to imitate’ etc. Kt for yang 
(ziang b) ‘to nourish* etc. says Yii Yiie on Yi: Kua 50 phr. c.: “Ting cauldron — 
that means to nourish”. — Wang Pi explains siang a. by d. “model”, other 
scholars take it literally, stating the hexagram itself is an “image”, a drawing of 
the Ting (a comical idea). The following line runs: “The sage boils in order to sacri¬ 
fice to Shang-ti and he makes extensive cooking in order to yang (b) nourish 
the sages and wise men”. This would seem to make Yii’s Kt idea plausible. Yet 
the word siang a. runs through the whole Yi in the sense of ‘symbol’, and possibly 
Wang Pi by his f a-s i a n g meant ‘model’ = ‘symbol’, c. would then mean: 
“Ting (sacrificial cauldron) is [in itself] a symbol”, sc. for the sacrificial cooking 
and for the (nourishing:) feasting of the wise men expounded in the following line. 
This would make good sense without any Kt. 

1310. si a n g (dziang a) ‘elephant; figure, image, to imitate’ Kt for t s i a n g 
(dz'iang b) ‘carpenter, craftsman’ says Chu Tsiin-sheng on Chouli: Ta pu phr. c. 
There is an enumeration of state affairs on which one consults the tortoise oracle 


a. 
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(war expeditions, rewards, rain, pestilences etc.), c. = “The second is the manu¬ 
facture” (of vessels etc.). This is an idea of Cheng Hiian’s; but Lu T6-ming has not 
given a. any other reading than usual, and Cheng may simply have taken it as 
an extension: s i a n g a. = 'shaping, form-giving, craft’. 

Cheng Chung, however, has another idea: “The second is the (images, sc. on 
Heaven:) omina”. This tallies with what we find a few paragraphs later (Chouli: 
Shi tsin) and is therefore preferable. 

1311. s i a o (aiog a) ‘to croon; to whistle’ Kt for c h’ i (ViU b) ‘to revile, to abuse’ 
says Cheng Hiian on Li: Nei ts6 phr. c.: (A man entering the interior, the gynae- 
ceum) “should not abuse, nor point”. — Reject. Yu Yue proposes instead that 
aiog a. is Kt for sou, t s’ o u {aug^ ta^ug d) ‘to urge on a dog’, an eccentric idea. 
No reason why a. cannot (with Ch’en Hao) have its ordinary meaning: “. . . he 
should not whistle, nor point”, i.e. not give orders in a brusque way. 

1312. siao (ai6g a) ‘Artemisia, southernwood; solitary’ etc. Kt for shu (aidk 
b) ‘to strain wine’ says Cheng Ta-fu on Chouli: Tien shi phr. c.: “At sacrifices, 
he furnishes the straining plants and the wrapping plants”; this because he had 
a text version with b. instead of a. The b. is the same word as shu (a^k d) ‘to 
strain wine’. In Tso: Hi 4 there is the phr. e.: “You have not furnished as tribute 
the wrapping plants . . . there is nothing with which to strain the wine”; this is 
quoted by Hii Shen as f., and Cheng Ta-fu bases himself on this example, which 
shows the connection, at sacrifices, between mao and shu. 

On the other hand, Tu Tsi-ch’un considers b. (in Ta-fu’s version) to be Kt for 
a. (Artemisia:) ‘aromatic herb’: c. = “At sacrifices, he furnishes the aromatic 
herbs (sc. burnt as incense) and the wrapping plants”. Cheng Hiian supports this 
by adducing Ode 245 phr. g.: (In the sacrifice) “we take southern-wood, we sacri¬ 
fice fat”; and Li: Kiao t’e sheng phr. h.: “Southernwood mixed with the sacri¬ 
ficial grain [burnt], the fragrance penetrates through all the building”, -t- This 
latter interpretation is certainly preferable. It demands no Kt in the orthodox 
text but a Kt in Cheng Ta-fu’s. 

1313. siao {aidg a) ‘Artemisia, southernwood; solitary, quiet’ etc. Kt for siao, 
sue (aiog, ajok b) ‘to scrape, to pare, to cut’ says Chang-Ping-lin (Siao hiie ta 
wen) on Lun: Ki shi phr. c.: “. . . inside the (cut, perforated:) openwork screen”. 
— Ingenious but not very convincing. Cheng Hiian says a. is simply a variant 
for d. (a superfetation with extra radicals is very common in Chou bronze inscrip¬ 
tions, and this may be a case of that kind). But when he interprets d. as ‘reverent’ and 
c. as = e.: “the screen of reverence” (visitors arriving at the screen before the gate 
should be very reverent) he is too scholastic, s u d. often means ‘solemn, majestic’, 
e.g. Ode 260 phr. f.: “Solemn (majestic) is the king’s charge”, and su ts’iang 
could be “the screen of (majesty:) grandeur”, the gate screen pertaining to palaces 
or mansions of the highest nobility. 

There is still, however, the possibility that siao a. is correct and means ‘soli¬ 
tary, quiet’, siao ts’iang “the screen of quietude” being the screen before 
the gate, shutting off from the traffic outside and ensuring privacy and tranquillity 
(as in China today). Cf. Ch’u: Yuan yu phr. g., on which Wang Yi: s i a o-t’ i ao 
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= h. ‘solitary, quiet’. This last explanation would let us keep the traditional text 
without any tampering or Kt. 

1314. s i a o (siog a) ‘to chat’ (Ts’ieyiin) Kt for s i a o (aiog b) ‘small’ says Ch’en 
Hao on Li: Hue ki phr. c.: (When the ruler tries to observe the law and to find 
good counsellors) “it is [just] sufficient to [secure him] a small fame”. Cheng Hiian 
says a. means b. but not that it stands for b. and Lu Te-ming reads it Anc. aieu 
(= Arch. ai6g)j not Anc. aidu (= Arch. aiog). — The two words are evidently 
cognate, aidg a. meaning ‘small talk’: c. = “it is [just] sufficient to [secure him] 
a chatting praise” (but, the text continues: not to move the multitudes). 

1315. siao (aiog a) ‘rapid flight’ (ex. in Chuang) Kt for sao, ts’ao (aog, 
ta'og b) ‘strained, troubled, anxious’ says Ho Yi-hang on Ode 155, Mao version, 
phr. c.: “My tail is laboured (fatigued)”. — Reject. Mao Heng defined a. as = d. 
‘worn, frayed’, and K’ung took it to stand for siao (aiog e) ‘to melt, to reduce’. 
It stands, however, for f. (so another text version) within the same Hs series: “My 
tail is (like dried meat, dried =) shrunk”, see Gloss 384. 

1316. sie (dzjA a) ‘awry, deflected’ Kt for su (dzio b) ‘slow’ says Cheng Hiian 
on Ode 40 phr. c.: “You are so modest, you are so slow”. — Plausible, see Gloss 114. 

Wang K’ai-yiin instead takes a. as Kt for y u (dfo d) ‘surplus’: “You are modest 
(with a surplus:) to excess”. This is no improvement. 

Again, on Ode 297 phr. e. Wang K’ai-ylin says a. is Kt for d. This wu yu 
would mean “completely, perfectly”. — Reject. The Ode line e. has been much 
debated; a detailed discussion in Gloss 1146. e. = (The horses with their chariots 
go vigorously) “without swerving” (s i being a particle). 

1317. sie (dzjd a) ‘awry, deflected’ Kt for sh i (iia b) ‘to apply’ says Ma Sii- 
lun on Chuang: Wai wu phr. c., whatever Ma means by this. — Reject. The line 
is obscure. Ch’eng Hiian-ying: “If you go against (your nature) it is always in¬ 
jurious, if you (move:) disturb (your soul) it is always (crooked:) wrong”. Yet 
the text has nothing about the “nature” “or soul” but it has just said that you 
should refrain from praising and blaming and forget about both: “If you go against 
this (sc. the indifference and passivity in regard to good and bad), it will always 
be injurious, if you act (sc. if you praise or blame), it will always be wrong”. 

1318. sie (aiat a) ‘name of a state’ Kt for yi (ngiad b) ‘to govern, to correct, 
to regulate’ says Sun-Yi-jang on the Mao Kung Ting inscr. phr. c., but here this 
‘to correct, to regulate’ would have a value of ’to assist’ (in the government): 
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c. = (The dead governors) “assisted their princes”. So also in many analogous 
phrases in inscriptions. This has been accepted by many later scholars (Kuo Mo-jo, 
Yang Shu-ta, Yti Sing-wu etc.). — A ajjat Kt for a ngjad may seem phonetically 
unacceptable. But it should be observed that aiqt a. is Kt in n i e (ngiqi; d) and 
in n g o, n i e (ngdt^ ngiaJt e); it is evident that in this Hs series we have some 
Arch, initial clusters. A similar case of Arch, cluster is probably observable in the 
word k* i e, k’ i (k'iaJt, k'iad t) which is used as Kt for the N. Pr. Sie {siat) and 
Phonetic in sie (siat g). Similarly, y i {ngiad h) Phonetic in sie {siat i). It 
is not possible at present to reconstruct these early-Archaic clusters. This much 
is sure: a simple k'iat cannot be Kt for a simple sjat, since ^-words and «-words 
normally never combine in Kt or Hs. 

Because of the said cluster phenomenon, however. Sun’s Kt idea: a. Kt for b. 
is a serious possibility, and it is strongly supported by a parallel in Shu: Kiin Shi 
phr. j. Sun duly records that Hti Shen in Shuowen defines y i b. as = k. ‘to govern, 
to correct, to regulate’ (b. 2. 3. common in this sense), but when he says that it 
here by extension means ‘to assist’ he follows Wang Yin-chi (Shuwen), who insists 
that it has this meaning in phr. j. (“They assisted their princes”) and in Shu: To 
fang phr. 1. (“assist our king of Chou”). This is based on an Erya: Shi ku entry 
m., but no other pre-Han text supports this, see Gloss 1875. This is further em¬ 
phasized by the said To fang passage which, complete, runs: n.; the “assisting” 
is already expressed by the binome k i a k i e, and it would be meaningless to 
add a third “to assist” ■— y i (b. 3) here clearly does not mean ‘to assist’. The ex¬ 
tension is obvious: “Why do you not k i a k i e assist and y i (correct, direct:) 
guide or king of Chou”. Similarly j.: “Thus they directed (guided) their princes”. 

To sum up: it is correct that a. is Kt for b. but c. means: (The dead governors) 
“directed (guided) their princes”. 

1319. sie {sjat a) ‘name of a state’ Kt for sie {siet b) ‘trifle, to despise, to scorn, 
to reject, to throw away’ says Lu Wen-ch’ao on Stin: Wang chi phr. c., which 
would be equal to d. ‘to squander, to waste’. Yii Sing-wu says siat a. is Kt for 
yi {di^ e) ‘to lose, to squander’. — Both Kt theories are phonetically poor. A 
binome d. is not known from pre-Han texts, sjat a. might be Kt for t s i e {dz'iat t) 
‘to cut’: c. = “to cut off and throw down”, (to reject). 

1320. sie, yi (siat, ziad a) ‘to leak out, to spread, to be dispersed’ etc. Kt for 
y i (dj^ b) ‘to let loose, to disperse; dissipated’ says Chu Tstin-sheng on Li: Chimg 
yung phr. c.: (The Earth carries rivers and sea) “and they are not disi)ersed”. 
— Reject, a. has its normal reading and meaning: “and they do not leak away”. 

1321. sie, yi (siqt, ziad a) ‘to leak out, to spread, to be dispersed’ etc. Kt for 
hie (xidt b) ‘to rest’ says Chu Tsun-sheng on Ode 253 phr. c.: “Let the people’s 
suffering come to rest”. This because the Fang-yen has an entry d. — Reject, 
a. has its own reading and value, with extension: “Let the people’s suffering be 
relieved”. 

1322. sie, yi {siqt, ziad a) ‘to leak out, to spread, to be dispersed’ Kt for yi 
{dia b) ‘to move’ says Ma Sii-lim on Chuang: Shan mu phr. c.: (Himger and thirst, 
cold and heat, repressions and obstructions are the actions of Heaven and Earth), 
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“the motions in the revolution of things”. Reject. Si>ma Piao says a. = d., 
thus correctly giving it a natural extension of meaning, ‘to issue forth’: c. = 
“... they are the outcome of the revolution of things”. 

1323. 8 i e {ajat a) ‘familiar’ Kt for s h u a i (aliiodt b) ‘to lead’ says Kiang Sheng 
on Shu: P’an Keng phr. c.: “They led [the people] to be in the king’s hall”. — 
Refuted in Gloss 1445. c. = “(Familiarly:) nonchalantly they stood in the king’s 
hall”. 

1324. s i e (aiet a) ‘a trifle, trifling’ Kt for k i e (kiat b) ‘pure’ says Chu Tsiin- 
sheng on Ode 35 phr. c.: “You do not (consider me pure:) find me worthy to be 
used”. This because Mao Heng defines a. by b. (and likewise Chao K’i on Meng). 
— Reject. Phonetically inadmissible. Lu Te-ming on this Ode reads a. Anc. aiet, 
and that this derives from an Arch, aid, not from a aiat, follows from a passage 
in Shu: To Shi. There the orthodox version has phr. d.: “greatly Ucentious and 
dissolute”, but Ma Jung had the version e.; here a. stands for yi {did f) ‘row 
a pantomime dancers’ which again is a Kt for the homophonous djd d. All through, 
this group belongs to the Arch, -et class, not to the -at class. See Gloss 1804. 

Thus aiet a. in phr. c., with Lu, is Kt for a homophonous Arch, aiet = ‘pure’. 
Chang Ping-lin (Wen shi) proposes that aiet a. is Kt for t s i n g (dz'i^ng g) ‘pure’, 
which, of course, is excluded. 

1325. sie (aiet a) ‘trifle, trifling’ Kt for yi (gidg b) ‘different; rare’ says Yii 
Sing-wu on Mo: Kien ai phr. c.: “Heaven (in an unusual way:) quite particularly 
had regard for Wen Wang’s charity”. He adduces in support the Yii Ting inscr. 
phr. d. where yi b. would have the same meaning; but Kuo Mo-jo better: in 
phr. d. the y i b. is a short-form for e., so the parallel is not convincing. — Reject. 
Sim Yi-jang refers to a comm, on Hou Han shu where a. is defined as = ‘to look 
at’, and s i e-1 i n would then be a binome. But Sun’s source is much too late, 
no pre-Han text has a. with that meaning. 

aiet a. is well attested as Kt for a homophonous Arch, aiet ‘pure’, see par. 1324. 
c. = “Heaven found pure and had regard for Wen Wang’s charity”. 

1326. s i e (ai&g a) ‘to unload, to dissipate’ etc. Kt for shu (ijo b) ‘pain, grief’ 
says Wang Yin-chi on Ode 39 phr. c.: “In order to suffer my pain”. This because 
Erya: Shi ku has an entry d. For b. in this sense see Gloss 529. 

The Kt theory is not phonetically so poor as it would seem, since we have reasons 
to believe that in certain circles of the Royal Chou certain -idg words had become 
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-io- words (in other circles, vhich were dominating for the script practice, these 
words were still preserved as ~iag)} see in detail LC I pp. 22, 23, cf. also LC II 
par. 846. But Wang’s Kt makes poor sense in the context, c. = (I will yoke my 
carriage and go out for a pleasure drive) “in order to (dissipate:) relieve my grief”. 

1327. s i e (dzidg a) ‘to decline, to give way, to take leave’ etc. Kt for y ii {dip b) 
‘precautions’ says Chang Ping-lin on Kuan: K’ing chung. Ting, phr. c.: “The prince 
should carefully observe the precautions about coins and money”. — Reject, 
s i e a. has here its own value of ‘to give way, to recede’: c. = “The prince should 
carefully keep watch against the (receding:) decrease of coins and money”. 

1328. s i e n (sian a) ‘fresh; rare, solitary; good’ etc. Kt for s i {sjSg b) ‘to cleave; 
this; then, thereupon’ says Yiian Yiian (followed by Ho Yi-hang and many later 
scholars) on Ode 202 phr. c. (“the life of those people”); on Shu: Wu yi phr. d. 
(“He was kind to those widowers and wodiws”); on Shu: Li cheng phr. e. (“under¬ 
stand to be sollicitous about that”). Yii Yiie likewise: a. Kt for b. in Shu: P’an 
Keng phr. f. (“and so they did not act contrary to the times of Heaven”); in Kyii: 
Tsin yii 1 phr. g. (“then they have a careless heart”). And Yii takes one step further: 
in phr. d. he says the supposed s i {siSg b) again stands for s i (siSg h) ‘to give’: 
“He was kind and (giving:) generous to widowers and widows”. Wang P’ing-chen 
on Ta Tai li: Wu ti te phr. i. (a geographical name) says it is the same as the Si- 
chi (silsi^k j) of Shu: Yii kung. Tuan Yii-ts’ai (imder char, k) says Lie phr. 1. is 
equal to m. {sian for si^k). — These Kt ideas {sian for sjSg and for s0k) are, of 
course, phonetically unacceptable. But they have an early origin. In the first place, 
on Ode 231 phr. n. Cheng Hiian says siSg b. is Kt for sian a., the latter meaning 
‘white’: “There is a hare with white head” — this because “in Ts’i and Lu (i.e. 
Shantung) a. and b. were similar in sound”. In the second place, Hii Shen on the 
char. k. (Phonetic a.) ‘small rain’ (a dictionary word without texts) says: “read 
like b.” In the third place, on Erya: Shi ku phr. o. Lu Te-ming says “a. originally 
written p.” (upper part = b.). But all this simply reveals a dialect (Shantung) 
phenomenon in Eastern Han time. In Anc. Chin. a. was sidn and b. was si^. 
If, in Shantung, a sidn had first been nasalized and then lost the final: sidn > 
sid (just as today Pek. Hen a. in T’aiyiian, Shansi is iic, see Karlgren, Etudes sur 
la Phonologie chinoise p. 769), then it is quite understandable that the late-Han 
scholars mixed up a sid a. and a sif^ b. and thought that the one could stand as 
Kt for the other; and that in phr. i.—j. they could be uncertain whether to copy 
down a sid a. or a siek j. 

In the Archaic language no mixing of ian and iig was possible, c. = “The life 
of solitary people” (see Gloss 624). d. = “He was kind and good to widowers and 
widows (Gloss 1846). e. = “Those who understand to be sollicitous are few ’’(Gloss 
1938). f. = “. . . they were s i e n good and y i therefore were not frivolous in 
regard to the times of Heaven” (Gloss 1447). g. = “. . they rarely have a careless 
heart”. 1. = “They ate it fresh”, n. = “There is that hare” (Gloss 742). 

It may be added that when s i e n a. means ‘good’ as in phr. d. (very common) 
Chu Tsun-sheng thinks it is Kt for s h a n {dmn q) ‘good’. Reject, smn ‘fresh’ 
is used for a homophonous smn ‘good’. 
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1329. 8 i e n {sian a) ‘fresh; rare, solitary; good’ etc. Kt for yen {ngian, ngidn b) 
‘hill-top’ says Ma Juei-ch’en on Ode 241 phr. c.: “He dwelt among the hills and in 
the plain”. — Refuted in Gloss 838. c. = “He dwelt in the s i e n freshly-bright 
plain”. Cf. also the next paragraph. 

1330. 8 i e n {sian a) ‘fresh; rare, solitary; good’ etc. Kt for h i e n (xi^n b) ‘to 
offer, to present’ says Cheng Hiian on Li: Yue ling phr. c.: “The Son of Heaven 
then presents lamb” (in sacrifice). He must, acc. to Ma Juei-ch’en, have been in¬ 
fluenced by the fact that we find the phr. hien kao d. in Ode 154 and in Tso: 
Chao 4. — Refuted in Gloss 838. The a. in phr. c. is taken as a transitive verb: 
“The Son of Heaven then (makes fresh his lamb:) sacrifices fresh lamb”. 

1331. sien {smn a) ‘fresh; rare, solitary; good’ etc. Kt for san (sdn b) ‘to 
scatter’ says Wang Nien-sun (Shuwen) on Li: Yiie ling phr. c. (the same phr. recurs 
in Yi Chou shu: Shi htin): “The kernels of the cereals will be scattered and drop 
out”. (Curiously enough, Wang at the same time says a. is equal to si^ d., cf. par. 
1328 above, in the sense of e.; but his principal idea seems to be a. for b.). In Lu: 
Ki hia ki, the same text as that of Li: Yiie ling above, the line runs f., which Kao 
Yu paraphrases g. — Unnecessary. K’ung Ying-ta hesitates between two inter¬ 
pretations. One could either read a. sjan in p’ing sheng = ‘fresh’: “The kernels 
will (fresh:) in a premature condition (not yet ripe) drop out”; this was accepted 
by Ch’en Hao. Or a. could be read sian in shang sheng = ‘rare’: “The kernels will 
be (rare:) sparse and drop out”. The latter, with its two coordinated verbs: s i e n- 
1 o (like the k i e-1 o in Lii) seems to be the more natural interpretation. 

1332. sien (dzian a) ‘to covet; surplus’ Kt for yen (gian b) ‘to flow over, 
excess, abundant’ says Tuan Yu-ts’ai on Ode 254, Lu Te-ming’s text version, phr. 
c., where the orthodox version reads d.: “It (Heaven) (reaches to): observes your 
sporting and extravagances”. Lu may already have thought so since he reads a. 
in c. Anc. jan, —- Reject, c. evidently represents another text tradition than d. 
a. is well known meaning’ surplus, affluence’, e.g. Ode 193 phr. e.: “In the four 
quarters there is affluence”, which, turned slightly differently, will give the same 
idea as d. c. = “It observes your sporting and (affluence:) extravagance”. 

1333. sien {dzian a) ‘to covet; surplus’ etc. Kt for yen {dian b) ‘to extend, 
to stretch’ says Tuan Yu-ts’ai on Chouli: Tien juei phr. c.: “When the pi-jade 
is (drawn-out:) oval”. This is an ancient idea; in comm, on Chouli: Yii jen, Cheng 
Hiian says d. “a. is equal to b.” — Unlikely. Lu Te-ming gives no sound gloss for 
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a., so he reads it in its ordinary way. c. = “When the p i-jade (has a surplus, an 
exceeding part, exceeding the normally circle-round shape of a p i:) is elongated”. 

1334. sin {ai^n a) ‘true, to trust, good faith’ Kt for s h e n b) ‘to extend, 
to prolong, to repeat’, common, see Gloss 85 (Odes 31, 159, Li: Ju hing, Yi: Hi 
ts’i, Meng: Kao tsi, shang etc.). 

1335. s i n {ai^n a) ‘true, to trust, good faith’ Kt for s h e n (iiPn b) ‘body’ says 

Cheng Hiian on Chouli: Ta tsung po phr. c.: “A h o u prince holds a body[-shaped] 
tessera, a p o prince holds a body[-shaped] tessera”; both the she n-k u e i and 
the k u n g-k u e i being carved with a human figure, only different in regard 
to fineness or coarseness. — Phonetically possible but typical Cheng scholastics, 
due to the parallelism of b. and d. Later commentators have offered all kinds of 
speculations about the difference in the rendering of the human body. Tuan Yii- 
ts’ai, unable to drop the “body” idea of Cheng’s regarding the a. in c., tries to 
improve it by taking a. to be Kt not for b. but for s h e n e) ‘to stretch’: 

the she n-k u e i f. would show the body straight, the k u n g-k u e i would 
show it bent (g.) This is just as bad as Cheng. The great author Ts’uei Ling-en has 
rejected this nonsense and reads a. in its ordinary way: the s i n-k u e i (a) is the 
tessera of good faith, the k u n g-k u e i (d) is the tessera of personal service. 
This is refreshingly good sense. 

Again, on Yi: Kua 50 phr. h. Yii Yiie says a. is Kt for b.: “The prince’s stew is 
overturned, how will it be with his body?” Wang Pi and K’ung Ying-ta take a. 
in its ordinary sense but turn it differently. Wang: “. . . if you trust him (sc. the 
prince), how will it be?” K’ung: “. . . truly, how will it be?” — Yii’s idea is confirmed 
by the context. Our line h. is the “siang” to the sentence “9/4”: i. “The Ting tripod 
breaks a leg, the prince’s stew is overturned, his (shape:) body becomes (wet:) 
soiled; it is inauspicious”, hing ‘shape’ in the sense of ‘body’ is common. 

1336. sin (aij^n a) ‘true, to trust, good faith’ Kt for shen {d'iln b) ‘spirit, 
divine’ says Ho Yi-hang on Sun: Li lun phr. c.: (the dragon banner with nine scallops) 
“is that by which one (nourishes:) furthers his (the ruler’s) spirits (mental powers)”. 
— Ho’s idea derives from the fact that the preceding lines describe other ritual 
objects which “nourish his eyes” and “nourish his ears”. But that is in no way 
conclusive, for Yang Liang’s interpretation, which gives a. its normal meaning: 
(The dragon banner) “is that by which one furthers his reliability” (the trust the 
people place in him) is confirmed by the next line d.: (Various other ritual objects) 
“are those by which one furthers his dignity” (majesty, pondus with the people). 
Yii Sing-wu has rightly refuted Ho’s Kt as being arbitrary and mistaken. 

1337. sin {ay^n a) ‘true, to trust’ good faith, Kt for c h’ e n (d’j^n b) ‘to display’ 
says Chu Tsun-sheng on Tso: Chao 25 phr. c.: “To display (show) whether there 
is crime or not”; and Tso: Ting 8 phr. d.: “The covenants — by them one (displays:) 
makes clear the rites” (Tu Yii: a. = e.), whatever that may mean. — Unlikely, 
a. has its ordinary meaning, c. = “to (prove true:) verify whether there is crime 
or not”; d. = “The covenants — by them one proves true the rites”, i.e. by binding 
contracts one confirms that the rites (between the negotiating parties) are not 
empty hypochrisy. 
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1338. sin (siSn a) ‘new* Kt for s i e n (start b) ‘before, previous’ says Yu Sing- 
wu on Kuan: Yu kuan phr. c.: “One looks at the past, therefore one can see (that 
which has not yet taken shape:) the future”. — Reject. Ch’en Huan says a. stands 
for d. (within the same Hs series): “One looks at (the close-standing:) the present, 
therefore . . .”. That is certainly better. But Yin Chi-chang kept a. with its proper 
reading and meaning: “One looks at the new (what is just now happening), there¬ 
fore one can see the future”. No reason for rejecting this reasonable interpretation. 

1339. sin (sr^n a) ‘new’ Kt for s i e n (start b) ‘fresh’ etc. says Chu Tsun-sheng 
on Ode 178 phr. c.: “that new field” and many similar cases, and the same says 
Ma Sii-lun on Chuang: K’o yi phr. d.: “To eject the old [breath] and draw in the 
new”. In all such cases a. should be read start b. ‘fresh’. — Reject. An inept attempt 
at etymology. 

1340. sin (stam a) ‘heart’ Kt for s h e n (Siarrt b) ‘deep, depth’, here in the sense 
of ‘to try the depth of, to soimd’ says Wen Yi-to on Yi: Kua 48 phr. c. He adduces 
as parallel Shang tsi: Kin shi phr. d.: “The one who sounds an abyss”. In phr. c. 
the sin t s’ e e. would stand for s h e n t s’ e f.: c. “The well is muddy (dirty) 
and is not (drunk:) used; if for me one would sound it, it could be used for draw¬ 
ing water”. — This is rather nonsensical (how could a “sounding” make a dirty 
well drinkable?). For s i e (stai g) there is the meaning ‘dirt, mud’ attested in 
Han time (Han shu: Wang Pao chuan) but here in c. it is evidently the same as 
s i e (siat h) ‘to drain off’, and the sentence is simple and clear: “The well has been 
(drained off:) cleaned, but it is not used, that is my heart’s sorrow; it could be 
used for drawing water”. 

1341. sing (sieng a) ‘to wake up’ (particularly from drunkenness) Kt for si 
(sieg b) ‘shrill, rough, breaking [voice]’ say K’ung Kuang-sen and Chu Yu-tseng 
on Yi Chou shu: Kuan jen phr. c.: (The one who is vulgar and offensive) “his voice 
is shrilly-breaking and ugly”. — Plausible. In Ta Tai li: Wen Wang kuan jen we 
find correspondingly d. This s i (si^ e): ‘to cleave’ etc. may, with K’ung, be simply 
a short-form for b.; or it may have its own value: ‘(cleaving:) breaking [voice]’ 
and b. would in such case be cognate to e. 

1342. s i u (stog a) ‘to cultivate, to elaborate’ Kt for t i (d'iok b) ‘road, way’ 
says Yu Yue on Shu: P’an Keng phr. c. — Refuted in Gloss 1416; s i u should 
be carried to the following line. 
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1343. 8 i u (aiog a) ‘to cultivate, to elaborate’ Kt for h i u b) ‘to rest; good; 
fine’ etc. says Yii Sing-wu on Shu: Wen hou chi ming phr. c.: “You are grandly 
fine, you have defended me”. — Refuted in Gloss 2096. c. = “You have (largely:) 
on many occasions attended to defending me”. 

1344. s i u (aidg a) ‘to cultivate, to elaborate’ (variant b) Kt for s i a o (aiog c) 
‘to laugh’ says Wen Yi-to and Kuo Mo-jo on Ch’u: Siang kiin phr. d.: (The lady:) 
“ready to laugh” (smiling). The phr. y i s i a o e. occurs in Ch’u: Shan kuei and 
Ch’u: Ta chao. — Possible but unnecessary. With Wang Yi (a. = f.) a. could have 
its ordinary value: d. = “well adorned”. 

1345. s i u (aidg a) ‘to cultivate, to elaborate’ etc. (var. b., as often) Kt for t s’ i u 
(dz'idg c) ‘to press’, here in the sense of ‘to be close, near’ says Ma Sii-lun on Chuang: 
T’ien ti phr. d.: “great or small, long or short, near or distant”. — Because of the 
antithesis in t a: s i a o and ch’ang: tuan many expounders have wished 
to obtain a similar contrast in the last two words, altering s i u yuan into 
yiian kin e., an unallowable freedom. Ma’s emendation is less violent, but 
t s’ i u ‘to press’ = ‘near’ is strained, and on the analogy of t a: s i a o and 
ch’ang: tuan the phr. should then have been yiian ts’iu, not t s’ i u 
y li a n. 

The whole passage is rather obscure and various scholars have suspected a text 
corruption. However, s i u y ii a n ‘far and distant’ is a well-known binome 
and the context points to a solution. The great adept, with superhuman mental 
powers, “in his intercourse with the (m 3 rriad things:) external world, though being 
to the highest degree wu (not having:) empty (void), he yet can supply what 
they seek, he moves about in their (time =) age but strives to bring them to rest, 
[realizing that] “the great and the small, the long and the short are [equally] 
s i u y u a n extensive” — from the taoist point of view the contrasts are unreal 
and only apparent; he tries to open their minds to this unreality and thus make 
them partake of his own tranquillity. 

1346. 8 i u (aiog a) ‘dried meat’ etc. Kt for y u (didg b) ‘a kind of ritual vessel’ 
says Cheng Hiian on Chouli: Ch’ang jen phr. c.: “In the temple one uses Yu-vessels”. 
— Plausible. In comm, on Chouli: Si tsim yi Lu Te-ming says b. had a variant 
y u (diog d) and this has been filled out into a. with the meaningless addition of 
Rad. 130 ‘meat’ — the Yu was a vessel for wine. 

1347. s i u (aidg a) ‘to wash, to moisten’ Kt for sou (awg b) ‘to wash, to moisten’ 
says Chu Tsun-sheng on a. when occurring in Li: Nei ts6. — The readings of both 
words are well attested both in Ts’ieyiin and in Shiwen and they are merely cognate, 
two aspects of one word stem. 

1348. s i u (anidg a) ‘to nourish, viands; to present’ etc. Kt for c h’ o u (Jt'idg b) 
‘ugly’ says Chu Tsun-sheng on the numerous cases where a. means ‘shame’. Ma 
Sii-lun says the same on several phrases in Chuang. — Reject, a. is Kt for a homo- 
phonous anidg ‘shame’. 

1349. siu (anidg a) ‘to nourish, viands; to present; shame’ etc. Kt for su (aidk 
b) ‘continuous, for a long time’ says Wu K’ai-sheng on Shu: Li cheng phr. c.: “men 
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who 8 u since long had h i n g achieved a violent character”. — Reject, c. = 
“Disgraced criminals and men of a violent character”. 

1350. 8 i u (midg a) ‘to nourish, viands; to present; shame’ etc. Kt for s u (aiok 
b) says Cheng Hiian on Yili: T’§ sheng kuei si li, Ku-wen version, phr. c.: “Then 
he (the master of the house) prompts the representative of the dead” (urges him 
to be ready for the ceremony). The orthodox version has d., and evidently Cheng 
tinks that this su (sifik e) ‘to pass the night’ etc. is Kt for the homophonous 
aiok b. In fact, in Li: K’u li we find phr. f.: “The host (prompts:) invites the guest 
to enter”. The char. b. often serves for a word siok = ‘swift, to hurry’ (see Glosses 
54, 735, 1781) and when it means ‘to urge on, to prompt’ it is causative: ‘to cause 
to hurry’, see in detail Gloss 2004 (where our phr. d. has been discussed); the word 
is closely cognate to s u {mk g) ‘quick, to urge on’. It is therefore correct that e. 
stands for b. — The Ku-wen sniog for Kin-wen aidk is phonetically poor as a Kt, 
and phr. c. may represent a different text tradition than d. siu a. often means 
‘to bring forward, to present’, and it may here have an extended meaning: c. = 
“Then one (brings forward to:) makes announcement to the representative of 
the dead”. 

1351. siu (sidg a) ‘to flower, flourishing, beautiful, fine’ Kt for yu (giug b) 
‘remarkable’ says Chu Tsiin-sheng on Ch’u: Ta chao phr. c. (because Wang Yi 
defines a. by d. ‘remarkable’) and on Li: Li yiin phr. e. (where K’ung Ying-ta 
again says a. means d.). — Reject, c. = “The appearance beautiful and fine”; 
e. = “(He is) the finest essence of the five elements”. 

1352. siu (dzv^ a) ‘prisoner’ Kt for t s i a o (tsiqg b) ‘pressed, reduced’ says 
Chang Ping-lin on Chuang: Tsai yu phr. c., in which the last two words would 
be equal to the phr. t s i a o s h a i in Li: Yiie ki phr. d.: “Its soimd is (pressed, 
depressed:) reduced and waning”. Thus c.: “The human (heart:) mind may be 
pressed down and stirred up; rising or sinking it will be dejected and decaying”. 
— Unnecessary and arbitrary, c. = “The human mind may be pressed down and 
stirred up; rising or sinking it will be s i u fettered or sha killed” (you must pre¬ 
serve you equanimity). 

1353. siu (aiqg a) ‘embroidery’ Kt for s i a o (aiog b) ‘a kind of silk’ says Cheng 
Hiian on Ode 116 phr. c.; he even (in comm, on Li: Kiao t’e sheng) quotes the 
line as d. (var. e.) which, if not an arbitrary correction of Cheng’s, would be the 
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Lu school reading. — Refuted in Gloss 293. c. = “White dress with red embroi¬ 
dery”. 

Again, on Li: Kiao t’e sheng phr. f. Cheng Hiian says a. Kt for b. — Arbitrary 
and unnecessary, f. = “Embroidered black-and-white [figures]”, see Gloss 1321. 

1354. s i {sidd a) ‘to spread out’ etc. Kt for t’ i (Viek b) ‘to cut up, to cut to 
pieces’ says Cheng Hiian on Chouli: Ta si t’u phr. c.: (When sacrificing an ox to 
the Five Sovereigns) “he presents the cut-up [body]”. Cheng repeats this under 
Chouli: Siao tsi phr. d. — Reject. Cheng Chung gives a. its ordinary meaning = e.: 
“he presents the laid-out [victim]”, i.e. laid out complete. 

1355. 8 i {sidd a) ‘to spread out’ etc. is, acc. to Chu Tsiin-sheng, Kt for various 
other words: for s h i {iidr b) or s h e n {ii^n c) when meaning ‘to extend, to 
stretch out’; for t s’ i {ta'idr d) when meaning ‘to arrange’; for tsi {taidr e) when 
meaning ‘to relax, unrestrained’; and so on. — Reject; they are all extensions 
of meaning all read Arch. aidd. 

Again, when meaning ‘then, thereupon’ it is not, with Chu Tsiin-sheng, Kt for 
8 u e i (dziiudd t) but Kt for a homophonous sjdd. When meaning ‘to kill’ it is not, 
with Yu Sing-wu (Shuang Kien yi chu tsi sin cheng p. 315) Kt for s h a {sat g) 
but for a homophonous sjdd see Gloss 787. 

1356. s i {aidd a) ‘four’ Kt for t s’ i (dz'idg b) ‘affectionate, loving’ says Liu Sin- 
yiian on the Ch’en Hou Ting inscr. phr. c. — Reject. 

1357. 8 i {aidd a) ‘mucus from the nose’ Kt for y i (didr b) ‘mucus from the nose’ 
says Tuan Yii-ts’ai on Ode 145 phr. c.: “My tears and snivel are flowing”. This 
because we find the phr. d. in Yi: Kua 45 and in Li: T’an Kung. (Ts’ieyun gives b. 
two readings: Anc. i = Arch, dpr and Anc. tHei = Arch. tHdr; the latter how¬ 
ever, is due to confusion with tHdr e. ‘tears’). — Phonetically unconvincing, aidd 
and didr may possibly be cognate (?) but acc. to all ancient tradition (Shiwen, 
Ts’ieytin) a. was never read like b. but Anc. at = Arch, apd, like its Phonetic. 

1358. 8 i (apr a) ‘to die’ Kt for sh i (dpr b) ‘corpse’ but not in that sense but 
meaning ‘to preside over’ (Tso: Siang 27 phr. c.: “to preside over a covenant”) 
says Kuo Mo-jo on the K’ang Ting inscr. phr. d., which would be equal to e.: “Pre¬ 
side over the management of the Royal house” (and similar other inscriptions). 
Liu Sin-yuan on the Mao Kuei inscr. phr. f. proposes that a. is Kt for s h i (dz'pg 
g) ‘to serve’, which is phonetically excluded. — si a. in these phrases could have 
its original meaning: “life-sacrificingly manage the Royal house” (si a. in this 
sense common in early texts). But in the Chuei Kuei inscr. we find phr. h. and Sun 
Yi-jang and Wang Kuo-wei interpret this as = “zealous about the affairs he pre¬ 
sides over” (the same phr. in Shu Yi Chung inscr., where Kuo Mo-jo follows Sun 
and Wang), and here this is quite convincing. Similarly, on the Yu Ting inscr. 
phr. i. Wang says the same, equally plausible. It is then natural to apply it also 
in phrases d. and f. 

In the Mao Kung Ting inscr. Wu K’ai-sheng reads a phrase j., saying that a, 
stands for b., this b. equal to s h i k. ‘business’. But Wang Kuo-wei and various 
followers carry s i a. here to the following line; obviously correct. 

Again, on Mo: Ta ts’ii phr. 1. Yii Sing-wu says si a. is Kt for s h i b. and the 
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three text variants m. all stand for t’ o {t*d n) ‘another’, the last line being equal 
to o. Now s h i b. proi)erly ‘the representative of the dead’ (at a sacrifice) has 
come to mean ‘to preside [over]’ (as described above) and it is then by the commen¬ 
tators defined as = p. This char, p., however, can also mean ‘principal, to take 
as principal, to take as essential point’, and now Yu Sing-wu makes the trick of 
saying that since s h i b. can mean p. in the sense of ‘to preside’ it should also 
have that other meaning of p. ‘to take as principal’, and so he obtains for his o.: 
“The analogy lies in s h i taking as essential point t’ o the others” (not oneself). 
A ludicrous juggling with the words. — Chang Ch’un-yi would keep the original 
she ‘snake’ at the end and explains: “The analogy lies in the killing of snakes”. 
But s i a. cannot serve as a transitive verb ‘to kill’ and the interpretation makes 
poor sense. — The variant y e at the end is certainly preferable and 1. means: 
“Love for all people is of the same kind [in all cases], love for one person is of the 
same kind [as the former], the analogy lies in death” (in which all are alike, and 
we grieve for many or for one — the same sentiment). 

1359. s i (si^ a) ‘to cleave; this; then’ Kt for sien {sjan b) ‘fresh; rare; good’ 
says Cheng Hiian in gloss on Ode 231. Refuted in par. 1328 above. 

1360. s i {si^ a) ‘to cleave; this; then’ Kt for shai {sUg b) ‘band tied roimd 
the hair’ says Cheng Hiian on Li: Wen sang phr. c., see LC par. 588. 

1361. s i (sidg a) ‘to think’ said to be Kt for s ai {sdk b), refuted in par. 1282 
above. 

1362. s i (sidg a) ‘to think’ Kt for s i (dzidg b) ’hall’ says Ma Su-lun on Chuang: 
Te ch’ung fu phr. c. Presumably Ma in regard to b. thinks of Ode 264 phr. d. on which 
Mao Heng says b. = e. ‘close, near’, thus c.: (the men who lived with the ugly 
man) “were close to him (attended upon him) and could not leave him”. In the 
Ode phr. d.: (Those who cannot be taught or instructed) “are women and si b.” 
it has been discussed whether dzidg b. stands for s h i (dfdg f) ‘to wait upon’ (so 
Ch’en Huan), or b. has its ordinary reading = ‘eunuch’ (as in Tso: Ch’eng 17 and 
Hi 2), see in detail Gloss 1063: “. . . are women and eunuchs” (i.e. “hall men”, 
palace men). Thus the parallel is quite unsafe. No Kt is needed in phr. c. The s i 
a. often means ‘to think longingly, affectionately of’ and c. means: (The men who 
lived with him) “were fond of him and could not leave him”. 

1363. s i (sidg a) ‘to think’ Kt for s h i (diad b) ‘to go away’ say Wen Yi-to and 
Kuo Mo-jo on Ch’u: Si sung phr. c.: “I wish to rise far away and take myself away”. 
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They adduce Huai: Lan ming and Ch’u: Kju si (both Han-time texts) which have 
a phr. d. — Reject. Kuo declares that a. and b. “were similar in sound”, which is 
very wrong. With both Wang Yi and Chu Hi c. means: “I wish to (augment my 
thinking:) think thoroughly and take myself away”. 

1364. s i (aidg a) ‘to regulate, to govern’ Kt for s h i (dz'idg b) ‘service, duties, 
affairs’ says Wang Kuo-wei on Shu: K’ang kao phr. c. which reverts a few lines 
later as d.: “Set forth those law (affairs:) items”. And on the Yang Kuei inscr. 
phr. e. Kuo Mo-jo indicates the same Kt: “The affairs of the Si-kung” (Si-kung = 
f., within the same Hs series). — Plausible, see Gloss 1641. 

1365. s 1 (sidg a) ‘to regulate, to govern’ Kt for s i (dzpg b) ‘sacrifice’ says Kuo 
Mo-jo on the Shu Yi Chung inscr. phr. c., which is quite arbitrary, since the meaning 
of the char. d. is unknown. Tsiyiin says it is equal to e., but Kuo, referring to some 
Han-time seals which carry the binominal family name f., according to Kuo = g., 
reads d. Hia, as a name: c. = “to glorify (?) Hia’s sacrifices”. — Reject. A warning 
example of wild philology. 

1366. s i {aidg a) ‘silk’ Kt for j uei {niwdr b) ‘tassel, free-hanging end of band, 
streamer’ says an early author quoted with reservation by Yang Liang on Siin: 
Li lun phr. c., in which d. would be equal to y u (ngio e) ‘fish’; thus c.: “streamers 
and fishes” (as ornaments on a funeral car). The idea derives from Li: Sang ta ki, 
where there is a description of j u e i b. streamers on the canopy of the funeral 
car and of y u e. fishes (of metal) in the “gutters” (for rain) on that car. — Reject. 
The Kt is phonetically impossible. 

Yu Sing-wu, on the other hand, points out that a word f e i-f e i (Viwdd), in 
Yi Chou shu: Wang huei written f., in Erya written g., the name of a rare animal, 
in Shuowen (quoting the same text as the Yi Chou shu) is written h., and that 
this latter may be identical with Siin-tsi’s d., a hapax legomenon. This Viwdd would 
then stand for the f u {piwdt) ‘cover for carriage’ (as in Ode 261 phr. i., “bamboo- 
mat cover”), and thus, finally, our phr. c. would have a. in its ordinary reading 
and sense: aidg ‘silk’: c. = “silk cover” (of the funeral car). Ingenious but much 
too speculative. The meaning of c. remains obscure. 

1367. s I (dzidg a) ‘to continue, to succeed, subsequent’ Kt for y i (zidg b) ‘final 
particle’ says Yii Sing-wu on Shu: Ku ming phr. c. Yii Yiie says a. stands for d. = 
e. — Refuted in Gloss 1972. c. = “I fear that I shall not be able to make a declara¬ 
tion about the subsequent [affairs]”. 

1368. s i {dzidg a) ‘to continue, to succeed, subsequent’ Kt for tai {d'dg b) ‘idle, 
lazy, negligent’ says Wu K’ai-sheng on Shu: Kiln Shi phr. c.: “The lords of Yin 
were lazy (negligent) and Heaven destroyed their dignity (majesty)”. — Unnec¬ 
essary. For several attempts at explanation of this line see Gloss 1878. c. = “Yin’s 
(last:) successor. Heaven destroyed and overawed him”. 

1369. s i {dzidg a) ‘to continue, to succeed, subsequent’ Kt for y i {dijg b) ‘cheer¬ 
ful, to rejoice’ says Wu K’ai-sheng on Shu: Yao tien, Ku-wen version, phr. c., 
this because the Kin-wen version ap. Si-ma Ts’ien had d., which is short for e.: 
“Shun (ceded in virtue:) considered himself inferior in virtue and was not pleased”. 
— It is not at all sure that a. is a Kt. Here, as so often, the Kin-wen and the Ku- 
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wen haxl different text traditions (of which the Kin-wen is the earliest attested one) 
and that the Ku-wen c. means: . . in virtue and f u s i did not (succeed:) accept 
the succession”. For a full discussion of this much debated line, with other Kt 
speculations of Yii Sing-wu’s, see Gloss 1253. 

1370. s i (dziag a) ‘to continue, to succeed, subsequent’ Kt for y i (didg b) ‘to 
transmit’ says Yii Sing-wu on Ode 91, Mao version, phr. c.: “Why have you not 
transmitted messages?”; this because the Han text version had d. — Not conclusive. 
The c. version makes good sense as it stands: “Why have you not continued the 
messages?”, see Gloss 236. There were two different text traditions. 

1371. si (dzidg a) ‘sacrifice’ Kt for shi b) ‘family, family-branch name’ 

say Wang Nien-sun and Wu Tseng-k’i on Kyii: Chou yii, hia phr. c.: (Only the 
one with fine merits) “is endowed with a clan name and a family-branch name”. 
This because Wei Chao registers a text variant having b. instead of a., and because 
earlier in the chapter we have a combination of sing: shi (b), this being fre¬ 
quent in various texts, e.g. Tso: Siang 24 phr. d.: “to preserve one’s clan name 
and receive a family-branch name”. — This would seem conclusive, but the con¬ 
text shows that the c. version is better, the version with b. (mentioned by Wei) 
being a text correction after these parallels. The line continues e., which shows 
that in this line it is not a question of successive generations but of the founder: 
(The one with fine merits) “is endowed with a clan name, is entrusted with sacri¬ 
fices (sc. to the Spirits of the Soil and the Grain, of Mountains and Rivers, says 
Wei Chao) and reaches to the whole world” (becomes King). 

1372. s i (dzidg a) ‘sacrifice’ Kt for y i (zidg b) says Yii Yiie on Shu: Tsiu kao 
phr. c., punctuating after yin: “In the various states there is drinking, but 
y i t e through virtue there will be no drunkenness”. — This Shu line has been 
variously explained (see in detail Gloss 1667). We should certainly punctuate 
after s i (which is shown by the context), c. = “In the various states the drink¬ 
ing [should be] only at the sacrifices and by virtue they should hold on to (not 
being drunk:) sobriety”. 

Again, a few lines later, on phr. d. Yii Yiie says a. Kt for b. — Refuted in Gloss 
c-ifL f 4^ nc3 a. ^ ^ 
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1684. d. = “It was not [so] that fragrant offerings [made with] virtue ascended 
and were perceived by Heaven”. 

Again, in the same chapter, on phr. e. Yii Yiie says a. Kt for b.: “Stop this wine!” 
— Refuted in Gloss 1663. e. = “Sacrifice this wine!” 

1373. s i (dzidg a) ‘hall’ etc. Kt for chi (tidg b) say Wu K’i-ch’ang and Yang 
Shu-ta on the Piao K’iang Chung inscr. phr. c.: “By martial and solid force”. 
For d. ‘solid’ there is an entry in Kuangya: Shi ku, but even the diligent Wang 
Nien-sim could find no text example of this. — Kuo Mo-jo takes d. as equal to 
e. ‘to strike’ (ex. in Huai: Ping liie) and a. as short-form for the state name Si f.: 
“Our warriors struck down the power of Si”, which is certainly more convincing. 

1374. s o (swd a) ‘small’ (b. being a wrong variant) Kt for sou (atig c) ‘marsh¬ 
land’ says Wen Yi-to on Ch’u: Li sao phr. d.: “I wish to linger a while in this (divine:) 
wonderful marsh-land”. Wen thinks the line refers to a Hiian pu e. (a park) men¬ 
tioned in the preceding line. — Reject. The so a. is defined by Wang Yi as ‘open¬ 
work carving at the gate, the pattern being that of a chain-lock’; this obviously 
because there is a word s o (av)d f) ‘chain-lock’ (ex. in Mo: Pei hiie phr. t’ i e so 
“iron chain-lock”). In Han-shu: Hiian Hou chuan there is a phr. g. on which the 
comm, says that the “sides of the gate were carved in chain-pattern and then 
painted blue”. — Evidently our a. here means simply f.: “I wish to linger a while 
at the (divine:) royal (chain-lock:) entrance” (to the palace). 

1375. s o (sjq a) ‘place; the place where; quern, quam, quod’ Kt for c h’ u (?’?(> b) 
‘place’ says Chu Tsiin-sheng on the numerous cases where a. means ‘place’. — 
Reject, a. was aio here as well, a synonym of b. The character is a h u e i-y i (to 
cut, make, a door, house, living-place). An identical character was used for an 
onomatope h u (xo) indicating a beating sound: here the c. as Radical is combined 
with h u (g'o d) as Phonetic, and thus ^io ‘place’ and x^ ‘beating soimd’ have 
come to coincide in the char. a. The xo a. was further sometimes used as Kt for 
^ (xio e), see Glosses 47, 1872. 

1376. s o (sdk a) ‘rope; rule; to search’ etc. Kt for 1 ii e (gliak b) ‘to trace out, 
to plan’ etc. says Chu Tsiin-sheng on Tso: Ting 4 phr. c., on which Tu Yii says a. = 

d. : “The boundaries were defined according to the rules of Chou”. — Reject. Lu 
Te-ming reads sdk as usual and we have here an extension of meaning: ‘guiding 
rope’ >‘norm, law, rule’. (Cf. king e. ‘warp in a web’ >‘norm, law, rule’). 

1377. sou (siog a) ‘to search’ Kt for s i a o, s h u (siSg, iiok b) ‘rapid flight’ 
was probably Cheng Hiian’s idea on Ode 299 phr. c.: “The bundles of arrows were 
swift”, since he defines a. as = d. ‘vigorous and swift*. In fact, there is a large 
word family of which b. forms part (Karlgren, Word families, BMFEA 1934, p. 
70) with a fimdamental sense of ‘swift, to hurry’. — Refuted, nonetheless, in Gloss 
1154. c. = “The bundled arrows were numerous” (with Mao Heng). 

Again, this si^ a. ‘to search’ stands for a word which acc. to Hiang Siu me^ms 

e. ‘the appearance of moving’ in Chuang: Yii yen phr. f.: (The Shadow, asked 
why he was constantly changing place:) “I am set in motion, why do you ask about 
that small matter?”. Lu T6-ming primarily reads it Anc. s^u^ shang sheng = Arch. 
sug. But he is imcertain and mentions other readings (sdg, sidg). Here again we 
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have that word family: ‘rapid motion’; it occurs also in Tso: Siian 2, where sou 
{sug, shang sheng g) means ‘to urge on [a dog]’, i.e. to set in motion. If this is the 
same word, which seems likely, it confirms Lu’s first reading s^ujaug. 

1378. sou {^{dg a) ‘to conceal’. Kt for t s o u (Anc. tsiau. Arch, value uncertain) 
‘groom’ says Chu Tsun-sheng on Chouli: Sou-jen phr. c. — The title sou a. for 
the keeper of the royal stables occurs also in Yili: P’ing li; in both places Lu Ti¬ 
ming reads it Anc. = Arch, ^jdgr, which may well be an aspect of the same 
stem as the Anc. tsi^u adduced by Chu. 

1379. sou (stig a) ‘marshland’ loan for a word meaning ‘hollow in a wheel-hub’ 
(Chouli: Lun jen). Lu T6-ming reads it as above, thus a arig homophonous with 
aug ‘marshland’ (Shuowen has a char. b. ‘hollow in a wheel-hub’; but this is known 
from no text, and Hii Shen adds: “read like a.”). But Li Kuei reads it t s’ o u 
(ta^ug) and this is based on a gloss of Cheng Chung’s; it is then Kt for t s’ o u 
(ta'ug c) ‘to crowd together, to come together, to unite’, here then “the meeting- 
place” of the spokes in the wheel. This seems acceptable. 

1380. sou (w a) ‘rich vegetation, thicket’ Kt for sou {aug b) ‘marshland’ 
say Lu T6-ming on Li: Li ytin phr. c.: (The phoenix birds and the k’ i-1 i n animals) 
“are all in the marshlands of the suburbs”. He has been followed by Ch’en Hao 
and most later authors, all defining it as = f. — Reject. Hii Shen defines a. as = d. 
‘firewood’ and Cheng Hiian as = e. ‘amassed herbs’. Lu’s guess (based on the fact 
that a. and b. both are Anc. a^u in shang sheng) is unlikely: why should there be 
“marshes” in the suburbs? On the contrary, it is reasonable that the vegetation 
was richer and denser in the outskirts than in the heart of the city. Thus c. = 
“they were all in the thickets of the suburbs”. (GSR 131 should be corrected ac¬ 
cordingly). 

1381. su (ao a) ‘a kind of tree’ etc. Kt for wu (ngo b) ‘to awake’ when mean¬ 
ing ‘to revive’ says Chang Ping-lin (Siao hiie ta wen); this because he believes 
that y ii (ngio c) is Phonetic in d. — Reject, a. is used as Kt for various homo¬ 
phones, irUer alia this ao ‘to revive’. 

1382. su (ao a) ‘white, plain’ etc. Kt for shu (aio b) ‘vegetable’ says Wang 
Yin-chi on Kuan: Kin ts’ang phr. c.: “Fruits of trees and plants, and vegetables”. 
Wang adduces as parallels Li: Yiie ling phr. d. and a closely similar line in Huai: 
Chu shu phr. e. Wang further quotes Mo: Ts’i kuo phr. f., proposing the same 
Kt there. — The phr. s u s h i f. occurs in Ode 112 but in a quite different sense. 
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Wang is certainly right that f. in c. means something similar to d. But it is not 
at all sure that a. here was read aio instead of the regular so. Yin Chi-chang on 
the expression phr. f. says it means ‘not transformed by fire’ and s u a. is common 
in the sense of ‘imadomed, plain, simple’; it is quite conceivable that (with Yin) 
s u s h i f. means ‘simple, unprepared food’, a name for fruits and vegetables, 
as opposed to the more expensive meat food (which has to be prepared by fire). 
If so, s u s h i f. and s h u s h i d. are analogous and practically synonymous, 
and the authors could vary their expressions, now writing ‘plain food’ (f), now 
‘vegetable food’ (d). 

1383. s u {si6k a) ‘reverent; severe; swift’ etc. Tuan Yii-ts’ai says that when it 
means ‘swift’ it is Kt for s u (svJc b); but it is then only another aspect (siok) of 
the same word-stem as b. (auk), see par. 1360 above. 

1384. s u (si6k a) ‘reverent; severe; swift’ etc. Kt for so (aiqk b) ‘to contract, to 
ahrivel’ says Wen Yi-to on Ode 154 phr. c.: “In the 9th month there is shrivelling 
(of plants) and frost”; this because Mao Heng defines a. by b. Yet a. itself (read 
aiok by Lu T6-ming) has the same meaning, and so it has, still read awk, in Li: 
Ytie ling phr. d. Thus the two words are merely cognate. 

Again, on Ode 7 phr. e. Wen Yi-to says that a. from the meaning ‘contracted’ 
has come to mean ‘dense’, here ‘close-meshed’: “Close-meshed is the hare net”. 
He adds that it is the same word as the t s’ u (ts'iuk f) that occurs in Meng: Liang 
Huei wang, shang phr. g. ‘close-meshed net’. — Reject, e. means: “We beat down 
the [pegs of the] hare net”; this meaning confirmed by the following line: “We 
knock them ten g-t e n g”. Moreover, it is difficult to see why a hare-net need 
be close-meshed. See in detail Gloss 26. 

1385. su (aiok a) ‘reverent; severe; swift’ etc. Kt for si (aidk b) ‘to breathe’ 
says Chu Yu-tseng on Yi Chou-shu: Siao k’ai phr. c.: (In spring) “the plants 
(breathe:) live s u-s h u far and near, amply”, (d. here: t s’ ulta'iuk means ‘dense, 
close, near’ as in Meng: Liang Huei Wang phr. t s’ u k u ‘close-meshed net’). 
— Reject, c. = “The plants s u swiftly (all of a sudden) far and near become 
(full:) ample”. 

1386. su (sjok a) ‘to pass a night’ etc. Kt for siu (aniog b) ‘to present’ says 
Yii Yue on Li: Nei tse phr. c.: “At sixty (years of age) they are given meat”. — 
Unnecessary, a. is well attested in the meaning ‘to rest in, to continue, continual’, 
as in Tso: Chao 29 phr. d.: “When the officers (dwell in:) continue the performance 
of their duties”. Thus c. (with K’ung Ying-ta): “at sixty, there is continual meat”. 

1387. su (auk a) ‘rapid’ Kt for shuo (auk b) ‘a number of times, frequently’ 
says Chu Tsun-sheng on Chouli: Kung jen phr. c.: “One cannot repeatedly hit the 
goal” (with the bow). This because the ancient comm, says there was a variant 
b. for a. — The a. makes better sense in the context: (If the man, the bow and the 
arrow are [comfortable:] slow in the movements) “one cannot quickly hit the goal”. 
Hence the b. of the alternative text version is rather Kt for a. 

Again, on Kuan: Siao k’ang phr. d. Yii Sing-wu says a. is Kt for b. but here 
in the reading t s’ u (ta'iuk) ‘dense, close’ (as in Meng: Liang Huei Wang, shang 
phr. t s’ u k u ‘close-meshed net’), d. = (The farmer) “ranges [the plants] either 
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far apart or close together”. — Plausible. When Chu Tsiin-sheng says that this 
ia'iuk ‘dense, close, near’ is the same word as t s’ u (ts'iuk e) ‘to urge, to press’, 
it is far-fetched. 

Again, on Sim: K’iian hiie phr. f. Yii Sing-wu says a. Kt for b. but here in the 
reading s h u {aliu) ‘number, numerous’: “The Ch’im-ts’iu is terse and not (many- 
worded:) verbose”. — Reject, a. has its ordinary meaning. Yang Liang interprets: 
“The Ch’im-ts’iu is terse and not quickly [-mastered]”; a funny idea. f. means: 
“The Ch’im-ts’iu is terse and not (quick:) hastily formulated” (with careless for¬ 
mulations). 

1388. su (dziuk a) ‘rustic, vulgar’ Kt for shu {Sink b) ‘category’ says Yii Yiie 
on Siin: Fu kuo phr. c.: “All the categories of rulers, prime ministers, ministers and 
various officers”. Later in the text we find the same line with b. instead of a. — 
Plausible. 

1389. s u {dziuk a) ‘rustic, vulgar’ Kt for y u {dwg b) ‘to follow’ says Yii Sing- 
wu on Siin: Sing ngo phr. c.: (Above, he does not d. follow a ruler who disorders 
the world), “below he does not b. follow a people which disorders the world”. — 
Reject. Yii Yiie proposes that a. is a corruption of y ii a n e. ‘to follow’. This is 
possible but not necessary. Wang Nien-sun takes a. as it stands, as a verb, defining 
it by f. ‘to practise’: “Below he does not take his habits from a people which dis¬ 
orders the world”. 

1390. suei (dzvna a) ‘to follow’ Kt for t’uei (Anc. fudi b) ‘leg’ says Yii Yiie 
on Yi: Kua 31 phr. c.: “He is moved in his thighs, it seizes his legs”. — Reject. 
The word b., more commonly wr. d., is unknown in pre-Han and Han sources; 
we cannot reconstruct its Arch, value (Viodd'i Vwdr'i). The meaning of a. here is 
— as often in Yi — very obscure. The oldest explanation, that of the s i a n g 
e., says: “He is moved in his thighs, he cannot keep still, his (aim, wish:) impulse 
is to follow”. Thus c. = “He is moved in his thighs, he (keeps on to:) insists on 
following”. 

1391. suei [siioad a) ‘year’ Kt for huei {g'lodd b) ‘to encounter’ says Yii 
Sing-wu on Yen-tsi: Wen, shang 11 phr. c.: “He exerts his strength in (going to:) 
tackling his (affairs:) tasks”. — Reject. Wang Nien-sun believes that the text 
IS corrupt and he replaces the words suei shi by shi min d. — an arb - 
trary emendation (after a quotation in K’iin shu chi yao). There is no reason why 
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a. could not have its ordinary value, c. = “He exerts h s strength in his tasks 
of the year” (the cycle of tasks incumbent on a ruler). 

1392. suei (8n{vxdr a) ‘strap on carriage for mounting; to comfort; to restrain’ 
etc. often, because of graphic similarity, used for juei {niw^ b) ‘free-hanging 
end of band; pennon, cap-string’ (cf. Gloss 1027). In Li: K’ii li, hia phr. c. acc. to 
Cheng Hiian means: (When holding, i.e. handing over an object to the king, it is 
held high, to a prince, less high), “to a dignitary, lower than the heart”; Cheng 
explains that a. is a variant of t’ o (Vnwdr d) ‘tranquil, at ease’. Later in the 
chapter in phr. e. Cheng still reads it t’ o (Vnwdr) = d.; but there in an opposite 
sense: (When looking at the king, you must not look higher than this collar), e.: 
“when looking at a prince, you look higher up”. In both cases Cheng takes it is a 
free extension of t’ o “in a comfortable way” (in c. you need not trouble to raise 
it very high; in e. you need not be afraid to look at the face). All very speculative. 

Wang K’ai-ylin therefore prefers to take a. as serving for b. (as often): c. = 
(When handing) “to a dignitary, one (cap-strings it =) holds it level with the cap- 
strings”; e. = (When looking at a prince) you look cap-string-wise” (on a level 
with the cap-strings). 

Lu Te-ming, under phr. c., while mentioning Cheng Hiian’s reading, says other 
scholars read a. as Anc. Vudi, p’ing sheng, which would correspond to an Arch. 
Vwdr\ this can only mean that they took a. as Kt for t’ u e i (Vwdr, p’ing sheng f) 
‘to push’: c. = (When handing to a dignitary) “one pushes it forward”, but this 
is phonetically weak and moreover not applicable to phr. e. 

Chu Tsiin-sheng in both cases says m{wdT a. is Kt for c h’ u e i ((3,wia g) ‘to 
hang down’; phonetically excluded. — With Ho Yi-hang we have to say that 
the meaning of c. and e. remains obscure. 

1393. suei (snitv9r a) ‘strap on carriage for moimting; to comfort; to restrain’ 
etc. Kt for y i (ffiwed b) ‘to give’ says Ma Juei-ch’en on Ode 301 phr. c. (where 
s i is a mere particle, see Gloss 700): “They (the ancestors) give us a (completion:) 
perfect happiness”. — Refuted in Gloss 1178. c. = “They comfort us with a (com¬ 
pletion:) perfect happiness”. 

1394. suei (mhvdr a) ‘strap on carriage for mounting; to comfort; to restrain’ 
etc. Kt for t’ u e i (Vwdd b) ‘to retire, to withdraw’ says Yu Yiie on Shu: P’an 
Keng phr. c.: “Our former rulers will (cause to retreat:) stop your grandfathers 
and fathers”. — Refuted in Gloss 1463. c. = “Our former rulers will anrwdr a. 
restrain your grandfathers and fathers”. 

Again, on Tso: Wen 12 phr. d. Chu Tsiin-sheng says a. is Kt for b.: (Both sides 
went out to battle and) “they had an encounter but withdrew”. — Refuted in Gloss 
1463. d. = “They (reciprocally:) both (restrained themselves:) desisted”. 

1395. suei (sniwdr a) ‘strap on carriage for mounting; to comfort; to restrain’ 
etc. Kt for juei (niw9r b) ‘free-hanging end of band’ (common Kt), but not in 
that sense but meaning ‘continuation’ (additional length of band), hence ‘to con¬ 
tinue’ (Erya = c.) says Sun Sing-yen on Shu: Ku ming phr. d. — Refuted in Gloss 
2019. a. has its proper value, d. = “(Tranquillize =) appease those former princes 
of yours”. 
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1396. suei {miw9r a) ‘strap on carriage for mounting; to comfort; to restrain" 

etc. in the phr. b., a kind of sacrifice, which occurs in Yili: T’e sheng kuei si li, 
in Yili: Shao lao: Kuei si li, in Li: Tseng tsi wen, is, according to Cheng Hiian, 
always Kt for c. (occurring in Yili: Shi yii li) or d. (occurring in Chouli: Siao chu). 
Since c. in the sense of ‘to destroy’ is read Anc. — Arch. xV^y T6-ming 

in the wake of Cheng reads not only c. and d. but also a. Anc. xi^^ cases 

of b. above, but in the first instance (Yili: T’e sheng) he mentions (after Liu Tao- 
po) an alternative reading Anc. = Arch, aniwdr, which is phonetically more 
convincing. Cheng Hiian got his idea from Yili: Shi yii li, where imder e. he says 
the Kin-wen version had b.; here, consequently, Lu Te-ming gives alternative 
readings for e.: Anc. xJ'^^ (sic!). In fact, Cheng’s identification of b. and 

e. is highly dubious, and it seems safest to read b. Arch, aniiodr (with a. sniu^dr 
as Kt) and c. d. Arch. xV^ of Itu's readings). 

1397. suei {sniivdr a) ‘strap on carriage for mounting; to comfort; to restrain’ 
etc. Kt for k i a {ka b) ‘fine’ says Yii Sing-wu on Ode 261 phr. c. “A fine banner 
finely omated”. — Reject, a. is here Kt for j u e i {nitodr d) ‘pennon’, cf. par. 
1392 above, and c. means: “A fine banner and pennon ornament”, see Gloss 1027. 

When meaning ‘pennon’, Chang Ping-lin (Siao hiie ta wen) says it is Kt for 
h u e i (Anc. = xJ'^^ = Arch. xV^vna e.) ‘signal flag’. — Reject. 

1398. suei (dzvwdd a) ‘to advance; to achieve; to follow, thereupon’ etc. Kt 
for suei (aniw^r b) ‘to comfort, to give peace to’ says Chu Tsiin-sheng on Ode 
194 phr. c.: “Though the famine is finished, they are not (comforted:) given peace”. 
This because Mao Heng here defines a. by d. — Refuted in Gloss 184. c. = “The 
famine truly is not (achieved, brought to an end:) relieved”. 

Again, on Kyii: Wu yii phr. e. Chu Tsiin-sheng says a. is Kt for c h’ u e i (ts'iwdr 
f) ‘to measure, to estimate’: “in order to (estimate:) decide in regard to what was 
doubtful”; this because Wei Chao defines a. by g. — Reject, e. = “in order to 
(achieve:) bring to an end the doubts”. 

1399. suei (dziwdd a) ‘tunnel, channel, path’ Kt for yi (grtt^^cd b) which here 
means ’rapid’ (wind) says Wang Yin-chi on Ode 267 phr. c.: “The great wind is 
rapid”. — Refuted in Gloss 981. c. = “The great wind has its path.” 

Again, on Chuang: Ma t’i phr. d.: “In the mountains there are no roads or paths” 
Ma Sii-lun says a. is Kt for s h u (d'iwdt e) 'road, path’. — Unnecessary since a. 
can be synonymous with e. 

1400. suei (dziwdd a) ‘tunnel, channel, path’ Kt for suei (dzuna b) ‘to fol- 
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low’ says Yang Liang on Ode 223, as quoted in Sttn: Fei siang phr. c.: “There is 
nobody who is willing to lower himself and follow”. The Mao version reads d.: 
“There is nobody who is willing to be rejected” (Cheng Hiian here says y i jgiw^d 
e. is Kt for dzwia b.; unacceptable, but it has given Yang his idea). — Reject, a. 
in phr. c. is simply a variant (within the same Hs series) for chuei {d'itvdd f) 
‘to fall down’: c. = “Nobody is willing to fall down” (from the high position). 
The Han school read g.: “Nobody is willing to fall down” (f u e Hd'wdr h., with 
the same right part in the char, as the y i of d.). Mao, Siin and Han represent 
different text traditions and it is uncertain which of them best represents the 
original Shi, see Gloss 724. 

1401 . s u e i (dziwdd a) ‘tunnel, channel, path’ Kt for h u e i (g'lodr b) ‘to revolve’ 
says Ma Sii-lun on Chuang: T’ien hia phr. c.: “Like the revolutions of a grindstone”. 
This because Lu Te-ming defines a. by b. — Reject, c. = “Like the path of a 
grindstone” (which, of course, forms a circle). 

1402 . sun {8V}dn a) ‘to withdraw; docile’ Kt for sun (dzpvdu b) here in the 
sense of ‘to follow’ says Yii Yiie on Shu: Wei tsi phr. c., which would be equal tod.: 
“My house being confused, I will follow it in the destruction”. — Refuted in Gloss 
1606. c. = “The old men of our house have withdrawn in senility”. 

Again, on Shu: K’ang kao phr. e. Sun Yi-jang says a. is Kt for h ii n (xpvdn f): 
“Then you will exhaustively instruct (the people)”. — Refuted in Gloss 1643 A. 
e. = “Then you will be entirely compliant”. Wu K’ai-sheng says a. here is Kt 
for shun {d'ivxm g) ‘to obey, obedient’, which is unnecessary since a. gives the 
same meaning without any Kt. 

1403 . sun (aumi a) ‘humble, to yield’ Kt for t s i e n (dz'ian b) ‘to tread’ says 
Sun Sing-yen on Shu: Yao tien phr. c.: “You shall step into my high position”; 
this because Si-ma Ts’ien has d. — Refuted in Gloss 1242. a. is the same word 
as e. and c. means: “I shall (withdraw from:) cede my high position”. 

1404 . sun, s ii n (siwln a) ‘bamboo sprout’ Kt for s ii n (aiwdn b) ‘cross-beam 
in a bell frame (ex. of this b. in Li: Ming fang wei) in Chouli: Tien yung k’i phr. 
c.: “He puts up cross-beams and vertical beams” (of the bell frame). 

In Tso: Siang 18 there is a word s ii n (siwln d) ‘a kind of tree’ (varnish tree?) 
(the char. d. sometimes also used for c h ’ u njl'in^n e. ‘varnish tree’) and Ch’en 
Huan says a. in c. is a short-form for d., used as Kt for b., which really comes to 
the same. It is more difficult to understand why Tu Tsi-ch’un says a. in c. is read 
like s ii a n (siioan f) ‘to select’ and why Lu Te-ming in c. reads a. sumi, shang 
sheng. Did Tu try an etymology: “the selected [wood]”? Did Lu think of sun 
(sTVdn g., shang sheng) ‘to diminish’, the“ (reduced, thinned out:) slender wood”? 

1405 . sung (dziung a) ‘eulogy’ Kt for j u n g (diung b) ‘to contain; fine manner, 
bearing’ was common in Han time but not in Pre-Han texts, see LC II par. 542. 

1406 . sung (dziung a) ‘eulogy’ Kt for yung (diung b, c) ‘bell’ in Yili: Ta 
she li and Chouli: Shi liao phr. d.: “bells and musical stones”, in both cases variant b. 

1407 . sung (dziung a) ‘pine tree’ Kt for ts’ung (dzHung b) ‘to follow’ says 
Wang Yin-chi on Mo: Hao ling phr. c.: “He should follow his superiors, he should 
not follow his subordinates”. — Plausible. 
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1408 . 8 ii {siq a) defined as meaning ‘pickled crab meat’ (Shuowen; no pre-Han 
text) is Kt for a row of homophonous sw words: ‘to aid’; ‘together, all’; ‘to linger’; 
‘functionary’; ‘butterfly’; ‘to wait for, to expect’. Chu Tsun-sheng then says that a. 
= ‘to wait’ is Kt for a Shuowen word (no text) s ii (sm b) ‘to wait’, ordinarily 
written c. in early texts (Tuan Yii-ts’ai further sa 3 dng that this sm is the same as 
s ulsniu d., which is not correct); reject. Further, Chu says that when a. means 
‘to aid’ it is Kt for s i a n g (sjqng e.); reject (moreover e. has no meaning ‘to aid’, 
see Gloss 1312). Again, Chu says that a. sometimes means ‘to inspect, to look at’ 
and is then Kt for s i a n g (sjang f); reject (moreover, a. has no such meaning, 
see Gloss 790). Again, Chu says that when a. means ‘all, together’ it is Kt for y ii 
(zjq g); reject. 

In all these cases the ancient tradition (codified by Lu Te-ming, who has no 
aberrant sound gloss for s ujsio) has it that Arch, sjo was simply Kt for homo¬ 
phonous sio words. 

1409 - s ii («|o a) ‘crab pickle; to aid; to wait; all’ etc. Kt for s i (sjdg b) ‘to spy 
on’ says Chu Tsiin-sheng on Chouli: Siao si t’u phr. c., because Cheng Hiian defines 
a. here by d.: “In order to convoke [men] for driving out (sc. enemies) and spying 
out (and seizing criminals)”, a dreadful speculation. Chang Ping-lin says sjo a. 
is then rather Kt for s i a n g (siang e) ‘to look for’ (criminals). Huei Shi-k’i be¬ 
lieves that a. is Kt for t s’ ii (ts'w f) ‘monkey’: “In order to convoke [men] for 
driving out and for (acting as monkeys:) lying prone (in ambush)”. — Reject. 
sjo a. has its well attested meaning ‘to aid, to assist’: “. . . for driving out [enemies] 
and for assisting (in the manoeuvers)”. 

1410 , s ii (sio a) ‘crab pickle; to aid; all; to wait’ etc. Kt for chu (tidk b) ‘prayer- 
master’ says Lu T6-ming on Li: Sang ta ki phr. c., since Cheng Hiian says a. is 
“a wrong character” for b.: (In the funeral rites for a prince) “the Great Prayer- 
master performed the dressing”. — Reject. Yii Yiie tries to improve on Cheng 
by proposing that sjo a. is Kt for t s u (tsjo d) ‘to imprecate’: “the Great Impre- 
cator” would be the same as t a chu “the Great Prayer-master”. 

All this, however, seems unnecessary, s ii a. in the sense of ‘assistant’ (officer) 
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recurs everywhere in the Chouli, and in Li: Wen Wang shi tsi the t a s u e. clearly 
means “the great assistant”. So it does in phr. c. above. 

1411. sii (dzjq a) ‘side walls of a palace; series, order, to arrange’ etc. Kt for 
c h u (?fo b) ‘many’ but here in the sense of ‘to discriminate, to distuingish’ says 
Ma Sii-lim on Chuang: Sii Wu Kuei phr. c.: “If the dialecticians do not have dis¬ 
criminations in their discourses” (they have no joy). This because Hii Shen defines 
b. as = d. — This is based on a misimderstanding of the Shuowen text. Hii has 
simply followed Erya: Shi hiin phr. e.: “c h u c h u is a separating term”, mean¬ 
ing ‘separate, diverse, various, many’ (the ordinary meaning of c h u b.; Ts’ang 
Kie pien ap. Yi ts’ie king yin yi 24 says f.: “chu — that means not one”). Thus 
c h u b. certainly cannot mean ‘to distinguish’, c. = “If the dialecticians do not 
have the proper sequence in their argumentation”. 

1412. s ii {dzio a) ‘slow’ Kt for k ii {kin b) ‘all’ says Chu Tsiin-sheng on Kung- 
yang: Ch’eng 16 phr. c.: “The Lu people all were pained” (by Kuei Fu’s not having 
any successor). — Reject. Ho Hiu explains a. by d. ‘all together’ which has given 
Chu his idea. But Ch’en Li, better, says a. stands for e. (within the same Hs series) 
‘a surplus’: “The Lu people (to a more than ordinary number:) to an extra large 
extent were pained”. 

1413. s ii {dzio a) ‘succession, to continue’ etc. Kt for chu (d’jo b) ‘hemp’ says 
Pi Yiian on Mo: Fei ming, hia phr. c.: “dolichos and hemp”. — Su Shi-hiie says 
a. is Kt for s ii (aniq d) ‘coarse raw silk, floss’, but Sun Yi-jang advocates Pi’s 
interpretation, which seems preferable. 

1414. s ii {siu a) ‘beard; to wait; necessary’ etc. Kt for s ii (sio b) ‘wise, talented’ 
says Cheng Hiian on Yi: Kua 64 phr. c.: “The marrying younger sister, being 
talented, [yet] returns to be a servant girl”. The word b. is earliest attested in 
Huai: Pen King but Cheng Hiian believes that when many functionaries in Chouli 
are called s ii (sio d) this is but a short-form for b.; this is not acceptable, see in 
detail Gloss 664. 

Kao Heng proposes that a. is a short-form for s ii (siu e), in Shuowen defined 
as = ‘a girl name’ (it occurs in Ch’u: Li sao in the girl name Nii-sii f.) and Kia 
K’uei says that at his time in Ch’u ‘elder sister’ was called s ii e. Thus: “The marry¬ 
ing girl [goes] with her elder sister (sc. the latter being bride’s maid, secondary 
wife) but returns together with her younger sister”. This makes poor sense. 

Siin Shuang and Lu Tsi (ap. Lu Te-ming) instead of c. had a text reading g., 
this s ii (miu h) acc. to Lu Tsi and to Hii Shen meaning ‘secondary wife’: “The 
marrying younger sister [goes] to become a secondary wife, but returns to be a 
servant girl”, h. is known from no other pre-Han text. If h. is preferable, a. in c. 
would be Kt for h. 

Lu Te-ming gives a. the meaning i. ‘to wait’: “The marrying younger sister 
[goes] to wait upon [a husband] but returns ...” Now siu a. certainly often means 
‘to wait’ but in the sense of ‘to linger, to tarry’, never in the sense of ‘to wait upon’. 
— As often in the Yi, the phrase is entirely obscure. 

1415. s ii {siu a) ‘beard; to wait; necessary’ etc. Kt for t s’ ii {ts^iu b) ‘to take’ 
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says Ts’ai Ch’en on Shu: Ku ming phr. c.: “to take the materials”. — Refuted in 
Gloss 1984. c. = “(to make necessary, obligatory:) to exact the materials”. 

1416 . s u (sniu a) ‘to tarry; to wait’ Kt for s i u (s^Sg b) ‘to flourish, to be force¬ 
ful’ says Cheng Hiian (ap. Lu Te-ming) on Yi: Kua 6, the name of this Kua being 
s ii a. — Reject. The ordinary meaning: ‘to tarry, to linger, to wait’ is obvious 
in several phrases in the paragraph: “Waiting in the suburb; waiting on the sand; 
waiting in the mud” etc. 

1417 . sii (stw^ a) ‘solicitude, to care about’ Kt for mi (mi^ b) ‘quiet’ say Ma 
Juei-ch’en and Ch’en Huan on Ode 267, Tso chuan version, phr. c. (Hii Shen 
quoting d. and Mao Heng reading e.). And Wang Yin-chi proposes the same Kt 
in Shu: Yao (Shim) tien phr. f., which Sii Kuang quotes as g. — All refuted in 
Glosses 758 and 1271, quos vide. Cf. also par. 1070 above. 

1418 . sii (stw^ a) ‘solicitude, to care about’ Kt for shuai (aliwdt b) ‘to fol¬ 
low’ says Wu K’ai-sheng on Shu: Ku ming (K’ang wang chi kao) phr. c.: “Follow 
(what is suitable =) the proper way”. — Unnecessary, c. = “(Be careful about:) 
zealously attend to what is suitable”. For other attempts at interpretation see 
Gloss 2012. 

1419. s ii (aiwU a) ‘solicitude, to care about’ is Kt for s 6 (aid b) ‘compact’ in 
Ode 239, one version (in Cheng Chung’s comm, on Chouli: Tien juei) phr. c., where 
the Mao version has d. Cf. Gloss 163. 

1420 . sii (aiwd a) ‘solicitude, to care about’ Kt for hu (xmta9t b) ‘careless; 
confused’, here = ‘to forget’ says Ma Sii-lun on Chuang: Te ch’ung fu phr. c. 
(Shuowen: b. = d., no text ex.): “I forget him (as if there had been a disappearance:) 
as if he had disappeared”. — Reject, c. = “I was worried, as if I had had a loss”. 

Again, on Chuang: Sii Wu Kuei phr. e. Ma says a. Kt for b.: (The horse of the 
empire; he is) “as if forgetful, as if oblivious”. — Reject. There is no Kt. e. = 
“As if worried (anxious), as if lost (gone astray)”. 

1421 . s ii (dziuk a) ‘to continue’ Kt for chu (iiuk b) ‘to attach’ says Yii Sing-wu 
on Ode 128 phr. c.: “silvered attachments”. — Unnecessary, sii here means ‘a 
continuation, an addition’, hence an ‘attachment’. Yii, however, has his reasons. 
On Li: Shen yi phr. d. Cheng Hiian says a. “is equal to” b.; but d. means: “One 
makes the lappets continue, to be hooked at the sides”. On Siin: Ju hiao phr. e. 
Yang Liang says “b. means a.”: “in order to continue [the rule over] the empire;” 
but Wang Sien-k’ien has refuted this, e. simply meaning: “in order to (attach the 
empire:) make the empire devoted”. Thus Yii’s idea is not plausible. 

c Wo. ^ if Hi f-kM 
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1422. 8 ti a n (avwan a) 'to spread, to display, to proclaim’ etc. Kt for h o {g'tvd 
b) ‘harmonious, concordant’ says Wang Yin-chi on Shu: P’an Keng phr. c. “You 
all greatly do not make your hearts concordant”. — Refuted in Gloss 1461. c. = 
“You all greatly do not proclaim your (hearts:) ideas”. Wang’s theory has had 
great success; for various other instances where a. Kt for b. or b. Kt for a. have 
been proposed, see the refutation in Gloss 1461 and LC I par. 416. 

1423. s ii a n {srwan a) ‘to spread, to display, to proclaim’ etc. is said by Chu 
Tsun-sheng to be Kt for s a n {sdn b) ‘to spread’ in Tso: Chao 1 phr. c., because 
Tu Yii there defines a. by b. Again a. Kt for h i e n {xian d) ‘to display’ in Tso: Hi 
27 phr. e. Again a. Kt for s ii n (dziwln f) ‘to go everywhere, all roimd’ in Ode 
181 phr. g. (cf. here Gloss 479). Again a. Kt for s ii n (siwl^n h) ‘sincere’ etc. in 
Tso: Wen 17 phr. i. (here, on the contrary, “allround kind-hearted”). All these 
Kt are arbitrary and unnecessary, since a. itself, in various nuances of its funda¬ 
mental meaning, well suits all these phrases (c. e. g. i.). 

1424. 8 ii a n (sivxin a) ‘to spread, to display, to proclaim’ etc. Kt for s i e n 
(aian b) ‘rare, few’ says Ho Yi-hang on Yi: Shuo kua phr. c. (a text version quoted 
by Lu Te-ming) where the orthodox version has d.: “deficiency of hair, baldness”. 
Lu says a. here means ‘black and white mixed’, but Ho’s Kt seems more convincing. 

1425. 8 ii a n (avwan a) ‘to spread, to display, to proclaim’ Kt for y ii n, s ii n 
(ziwlUy dziwln^ aiwln b) says Wang K’ai-yiin on Ode 237 phr. c.: “He broke soil, 
he made acres”. Ma Juei-ch’en may already have had that idea, since he explains 
a. here in the same way. b. occurs in Ode 210, there meaning ‘to break soil into 
cultivated plots’. — Cheng Hiian takes a. in c. to mean ‘seasonal ploughing’ and 
Wang Su takes it in the sense of ‘all roimd’. But a. is also sometimes Kt for a homo- 
phonous aiwan meaning ‘a cubit’ and c. means: “He (“cubited”:) measured to the 
cubit, he laid out acres”, see Gloss 791 a. 

When this aiwan means ‘a measure’ (a cubit), Chang Ping-lin says it is Kt for 
h u o (g'wdk e), by Hii Shen defined as = f. ‘to measure’ (we have it written g. 
in Ch’u: Li sao). For this wild speculation see his Siao hue ta wen. 

1426. siian (aitvan a) ‘to select; to count’ Kt for suan (av)dn b) ‘to count’ 
says Tuan Yii-ts’ai on Ode 26 phr. c. — aiwan and awdn are merely two aspects 
of the same word-stem, see Glosses 68, 267 and LC I par. 204; there is thus no reason 
for reading a. awdn. 

Again, on Shu: P’an Keng phr. d. Yii Yiie says a. is Kt for t s u a n (tawdn e) 
‘to continue’: “For generations you have continued your labours”. — Refuted in 
Gloss 1434. d. = “For generations they have coimted your labours”. 

1427. 8 ii a n (avwan a) ‘to select; to count’ etc. Kt for t s’ u a n (ta'wan b) ‘to 
take by force, to usurp’ says Yii Yiie on Tso: Chao 1 phr. c.: “If you do not go 
away, I fear that he will grab you”. — Unnecessary and arbitrary, aiwan a. is 
well attested in the meaning ‘to criticize, to find fault with’, whether as an exten¬ 
sion of the meaning ‘to select’: “to pick out the faults of”, or, with Tu Yii, “to 
coimt the faults of”; thus c. = “If you do not go away, I fear that you will be 
found fault with”. 

Again, on Kyii: Lu yii, shang phr. d. Yii Yiie says a. is Kt for b.: (Tsang Wen- 
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chung had himself asked to be sent as an envoy:) “Is not that to usurp the task?”. 
~ Unnecessary. With Wei Chao, d. means: “Is not that to select [for yourself] 
the task?” 

1428. 8 U a n (aitvan a) ‘to select; to count’ Kt for 1 ti e (liwcU\ Lu T6-ming: also 
aiwat b.) says Sim Yi-jang (imder Chouli: Ye shi) on the a. occiuring as name of 
a weight in Shu: Lti hing, as quoted in Han shu: Siao Wang-chi chuan phr. c. — 
Reject, see in detail Gloss 2062. 

1429. 8 ii a n (aiwan a) ‘to select; to count’ etc. when meaning ‘to select’ (common) 
is Kt for k i e n (kldn b) ‘to select’ says Chu Tsiin-sheng. — Reject. 

Ma Sii-lun, however, says the same on Chuang: Yii fu phr. c. (If you enjoy a 
drinking feast) “you (do not select:) are not particular about the furnishing”. 

— Reject. 

1430. s u a n {dzivxin a) ‘to turn round, a circle’ etc. Kt for yuan (giwan b) 
‘roimd’ says Chang Ping-lin on Chuang: Ta sheng phr. c.: “The artisan Ch’uei 
made a turn (a round, a sweep)” (sc. with the hand, see further LC II par. 560). 

— Reject. No Kt needed. 

1431. sue (aiioat a) ‘snow’ Kt for shua {aiioai b) ‘to scrape clean, to brush’ 
says Chu Tsiin-sheng on Lti: Pu kou phr. c. “He brushed off the shame of [the defeat 
at] Yao”. a. is common in the sense of ‘to wash clean’, properly ‘to make snow- 
white’ (another ex. in Meng: Liang Huei wang) and no Kt is needed. 

Again, on Chuang: Chi pei yu phr. d. Ma Sti-lun says a. is Kt for si, s ie n 
{aidr, aidn e) ‘to wash’. — Reject, d. = “Wash (snow-white:) pure your spirit”. 

1432. 8 ti n {dziiodn a) ‘a fine jade’ Kt for s ti a n (dziwan b) ‘to revolve, a re¬ 
volving gem’ says Lu Te-ming, following early commentators, on Shu: Yao tien 
phr.c. — Reject. For a detailed discussion of all variants of this text, see Gloss 
1266. 

1433. 8 ti n (aiwln a) ‘sincere; to fear’ etc. Kt for s ti n (dzivrni b) ‘to follow’ 
says Tuan Yti-ts’ai on Lun: Hiang tang phr. c.: (Confucius, when in his village) 
“was (compliant:) docile”. — The phr. c. has been interpreted in many ways, but 
Tuan seems to have considered the Han-time variants. Si-ma Cheng in comm, 
on Shi ki: K’ung tsi shi kia, where the phr. is quoted, says that one text version 
had d. and the Chu Mu stele (Han time) quotes d. On the other hand, the Liu Siu 
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stele (Han time) quotes e. ‘ceding, modest’. Too much should therefore not be 
concluded from Han variants. On aiwl^n a. Hu Shen says it means ‘sincere, true, 
truthful’ and this word is exceedingly well known written f., e.g. Ode 96 phr. g.: 
“There is truly great [space] and pleasant”, where the Han version had h. There 
is thus no reason why Lun: Hiang tang in the text version c. should not mean: 
(Confucius, in his village) “was sincere”. The d. and e. versions show that there 
was uncertainty in the text tradition. 

1434. s ii n {siwi^n a) ‘sincere; to fear’ etc. Kt for t s ii n {tsiumi b) ‘great’ (or, 
with Chu Tsiin-sheng, for s ii nfsiumi c. ‘high, lofty’) in Ode 304, Ts’i version 
(ap. Ta Tai li: Wei tsiang kiin Wen tsi) phr. d., where the Mao version has e. See 
in detail Gloss 1197. 

1435. sun (siw^n a) ‘to drip* Kt for a word h U a n (xiwen) ‘far away, eloigned’ 
in Ode 31, Mao version phr. b.: “Oh, how eloigned!” When the Han and Lu ver¬ 
sions had c., Tuan Yii-ts’ai says that Mao’s a. is Kt for this d., but that is not ten¬ 
able for d. was yiwan ‘eloigned’ and the phonetic discrepancy is too great (a. for 
xiwen is already sufficiently bad). Evidently there were two divergent text tradi¬ 
tions, see in detail Gloss 84. — When Wen Yi-to proposes that a. is Kt for h ti a n 
(g'ivxin e), this will not do either, since a. rimes here in the -en class and hence must 
be Arch, xiwen. 

1436. sun {aiwln a) ‘to drip’ etc. Kt for h ii a n (g'iwen b) ‘to flow’ says Tuan 
Yii-ts’ai, followed by Hung Yi-hiian, on Kyii: Lu yii, shang phr. c.: “Do not let 
flow any tears”. This because in Li: T’an Kung we find phr. d. “Confucius flowingly 
shed tears”. — Reject, c. = “Do not let drip any tears”. The two words are quite 
independent and not even synonymous. 

1437. s ii n {dziwln a) ‘ten days; all round’ etc. occurs in Ode 262 phr. b. Mao 
Heng defines a. by c. ‘all round, everywhere’ and this has caused Lu Te-ming 
(followed by Yii Sing-wu) to believe that Mao took a. as Kt for s ii n (dziv^m d). 
But that is quite unnecessary: ‘a decade, a full round’ > ‘everywhere’ is a natural 
extension of dziwln a. itself, see in detail Gloss 222. b. = “Go everywhere and 
spread my orders”. When Cheng Hiian would correct a. into e., this is quite un¬ 
acceptable, see Gloss 1041. — Lu T6-ming, however, says a. “could also be read” 
like s ii n (siwln f), which would mean that a. was Kt for s ii n {siwln g) ‘to 
plan’ (ex. of this latter in Shi), within the same Hs series. This would likewise be 
quite acceptable. 

1438. s ii n {dziwln a) ‘ten days, all roimd’ etc. Kt for k ii n (kiwht b) ‘uniform, 
alike’ says Cheng Hiian on Li: Nei tse phr. c. — Reject, c. = (The son of a com¬ 
missioned officer etc.) “was presented [to his father] within ten days.” 

1439. s ii n (dziwln a) ‘ten days, all round’ etc. Kt for c h’ u n {diwdn b) ‘pure’ 
says Wang Su on Yi: Kua 55 phr. c. (since s u e i d. makes poor sense, it stands 
for e., as often): (He meets his mate) if pure, there will be no fault”. — The mostly 
accepted interpretation is that siin a. here has its extended meaning ‘evenly 
distributed, even, equal’ (see Gloss 222): “if they are equal, there will be no fault”. 
The reason for this is that Siin Shuang’s text version had k ii n f. inst. of a. and 
Liu Ping’s version had g. (both ap. Lu Te-ming). Kao Heng, on the other hand, 
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would have a. in its usual sense; there were prognostications concerning the affairs 
of a s ii n, decade: “for a decade there will be no fault”. Unlikely, since there are 
no analogous passages in the Yi. — As often in the Yi, the line remains obscure. 

1440. s u n (dziw^n a) ‘to go everywhere, all round, to publish throughout’, a 
word in k’ii sheng, is a stem variation of s ti n {dzivoln b) ‘a decade; all round, 
equally distributed, equal’. When Chu Tsiin-sheng proposes that a. is Kt for s ii n 
(dziwdn c), this is arbitrary and unnecessary. 

Again, on Tso: Wen 11 phr. d. Chu Tsiin-sheng says a. is Kt for shun (d'iwm 
e): “The people of the state did not obey him”; this because Tu Yii defines a. by 
e. — There is a homophonous word s ii n (dziwhi^ k’ii sheng, f) ‘to follow in death’, 
with a fundamental sense of ‘to follow, to be wholly devoted to’, the char, being 
within the same Hs series. In phr. d. the a. may stand for this word: “The people 
of the state did not follow (him into death:) whole-heartedly follow him”. 

1441. sii n {dzivmi a) ‘to perambulate, to make a visiting tour’ Kt for y ii a n 
[Pek. yen] {diioan b) ‘to go along, to follow’ says Cheng Hiian on Li: Tsi yi phr. 
c.: “As to Darkness and Light, length and shortness, end and beginning, they fol¬ 
low each other”. Reject. If that is the meaning, dzivmi a. stands for the homo¬ 
phonous dzivym d. ‘to follow’. But a. can very well have its proper meaning: “As 
to Darkness and Light, length and shortness, end and beginning, they (go in a 
ring:) go round and revert”. 

1442. s ii n {dzivym a) ‘to follow’ Kt for c h’ u a n b) ‘stream, river’ says 

Ma Sti-lun on Chuang: Sii Wu Kuei phr. c.: “.. . his (changes:) modifications are 
river-like”, whatever that may mean. — Reject, c. = “His (levelness:) quiet course 
is (rope-like:) straight as a line, his (changes:) modifications [in it] are compliant” 
(with the external causes). 

1443. sUn, c h’ u n {dziwdu, d^iwdn a) ‘silk cord’ Kt for c h’ u a n b) 

‘to bore through, to thread, to put on (as clothes)’ says Chu Tsiin-sheng on Siin: 
Fu kuo phr. c.: “Noblemen with cloth robes and who put on shoes”. — Reject. 
Even paralleUsm forbids Chu’s interpretation: a. must be an attribute to k ii 
just as pu to yi. Thus c.: “Noblemen with cloth robes and silk-corded shoes”. 

1444. s ii n (dzjdm a) ‘to renew’ in the sense of ‘to warm up [food]’ Kt for s i e n 
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{dzjum b) ‘to heat, to warm up [food]’ says Tuan Yii-ts’ai. b. occurs in Yili: Yu 
si ch’6, a. in the said sense occurs in Kyii: Tsin yii 9. Tuan applies his idea to Tso: 
Ai 12 phr. c. following upon the common expression d. “to renew a covenant”; 
this a. here in phr. c. used metaphorically: “If it (the covenant) can be warmed 
up, it can also be cooled off”. Tuan adds that s i e n {dzUm e) ‘to boil [meat]’ 
(Li: Kiao t’e sheng) is likewise Kt for dziam b. Chu Tsiin-sheng, on the other hand, 
says that a. ‘to warm up [food]’ is Kt for f. ‘to heat, to boil soft’, the soimd of 
which is a moot question: fan, t s’ i e n, s i e n (d’am, dz’jcm, dzfem); this f. 
occurs in Li: Nei tse etc. — These various identifications of words, refuting the 
ancient tradition that a. was read dzidm and e. dziem, so that both would have 
been read dziam, are highly unconvincing. We have here, quite evidently, a large 
word-stem with several aspects and phonetic variants. 

1445 . s h a (sat a) ‘to kill’, s h a i (sdd a) ‘to diminish, to reduce’ Kt for a word 
s a (sdt) ‘to scatter’, here in the sense of ‘to banish’ says Wang Nien-sim on Shu: 
Yao (Shim) tien as quoted in Meng and Ta Tai li phr. b.: “He banished the San 
Miao”. Hii Shen has a char, s a (sdt c) defined as = ‘to scatter’; of this there are 
no text examples, but in Tso: Chao 1 phr. d. Tu Yii defines the first t s’ a i as 
meaning ‘to banish’ and Lu Te-ming accordingly takes it to stand as Kt for Hii’s 
c., reading it sdt. — Possible but not conclusive, see in detail Gloss 1272. (e. ts'dd, 
‘place name’, may be Kt for sdd a.; e. = “He reduced Kuan Shu”). 

1446 . s h a (sdt a) ‘to kill’ Kt for c h’ a (ts'dt b) ‘to examine, to discern’ says 
Chang Ping-lin on Chuang: Ta tsung shi phr. c. (where d. would stand for e.): 
“That they considered the bodily punishments as the (trunk:) substance (sc. of 
government) [that means that] bright was their discernment”. — Unnecessary 
and arbitrary, c. = “. . . [that means that] magnanimous (lenient) was their (kill¬ 
ing:) using the death penalty”. 

1447 . s h a (sdt a) ‘to kill’, s h a i (sdd a) ‘to diminish, to reduce’ Kt for c h a 
(tsdt b) ‘pestilence’ says Chu Tsiin-sheng on Li: Li k’i phr. c.: “Even if the year 
has had a great pestilence”, adding that they both really stand for c h 6 (Uat d) 
‘to break’. — Reject, c. = “Even if the year-crop is greatly reduced”. 

1448 . s h a (sdt a) ‘to kill’, s h a i (sdd a) ‘to diminish, to reduce’ Kt for s h u a i 
(^iv9r b) ‘to diminish, to decline, to decay’ says Chu Tsiin-sheng on Yili: Shi kuan 
li phr. c.; this because Cheng Hiian defines a. by b. — Reject, a. is here read Anc. 
§di = Arch, sdd (Lu Te-ming). c. = (The giving of charges and ranks to men) 
“is [depending on] the (gradual reduction:) graduation of their virtue”. 

Again, on Chuang: Ts’i wu lun phr. d. Ma Sii-lun says a. is Kt for s h u a i 
(sjtudr e), a Shuowen form defined as = f. but really id. with b.: “The destruction 
is like that in autumn and winter”. But here again Lu T6-ming correctly reads a. 
Anc. sdi = Arch, sdd = “the dwindling (decay) is like that in autumn and winter”. 

1449 . s h a (sdt a) ‘to kill’ Kt for f a (piiodt b) ‘to send out’ says Yii Yiie on Kuan: 
Wu hing phr. c.: “If the ruler is endanged but does not (send out:) distribute (grain 
and gifts), the crown-prince will be endangered”. This because “a. and b. were 
similar in sound”. — Reject, c. = “If the ruler, though endangered, is not killed, 
the crown-prince (in his turn) will be endangered”. 
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1450. s h a (adJt a) 'to kill’ and s h a i (add a) to diminish, to reduce’ Kt for s h u 
(d'iwdt b) ‘to transmit’ says Sim Yi-jang on Siin: Ju hiao phr. c.: “They do not 
understand to (consider high:) exalt rites and righteousness nor to transmit the 
Odes and the Documents”. In support he adduces Li: Chung yung phr. d. which 
he thinks is analogous to Mo: Fei ju phr. e. But these two are not analogous, see 
par. 1664 below. Ho Yi-hang, on the other hand, believes that a. in c. is a wrong 
char, for f., an arbitrary and unconvincing guess. — Reject, a. in c. is rather Kt 
for c h’ a (ta'dJt g) ‘to investigate’ etc. c. = “... nor to (investigate:) study the 
Odes and the Documents”. 

1451. s h a (aa a) ‘sand’ Kt for j u e i (nito^r b) ‘tassel, pennon’ says Kuo Mo-jo 
on the Yiian P’an inscr. phr. c.: “He gave Yuan ... a red pennon” (for the dagger- 
axe, see Kuo in K’ao ku hiie pao 1968: 2 p. 3). — Reject, a. means ‘silk, satin’ 
in Li: Tsa ki, a word later written d., but what kind of gift our t’ung sha in 
phr. c. has in view remains obscure. 

1452. s h a n (Man a) ‘smell of sheep, rancid’ Kt for h i n g (yitng b) ‘fragrant’ 
says Cheng Hiian on Li: Kiao t’e sheng phr. c.: “One bums southernwood and 
mixes it with fragrant h i a n g smell of grain”. Wang Nien-sun confirms this by 
asserting that a. and b. “were similar in sound”, and Wang Yin-chi points out 
that Cheng took his idea from Mao Heng in comm, on Ode 246. — Reject. Phone¬ 
tically impossible. Yen Shi-ku has already refuted this Kt theory, shan a., 
usually a rancid smell, is here by extension used merely in the sense of ‘strong¬ 
smelling’: c. = .. . and mixes it with the shan strongly-odorous h i a n g smell 
of grain”. 

1453. shan (Man a) ‘keen sense of smell’ (text ex. in Chuang: Wai wu; ChuTsun- 
sheng then believes that a. serves for and should be read like c h’ a nlVian b. ‘to open 
up; reject) Kt for tan (d'dn c) ‘to fear’ says Sun Yi-jang on Mo: Kien ai, hia 
phr. d.: “The warriors of the Yiie state may be said to have been (scared:) over¬ 
awed” (sc. by their severe ruler). — 

The char, a., when read chan (imn) is in Shuowen defined as meaning e. 
‘a slanting head’; no text example. It is used, besides in our instance d. above, 
also in Lii: Shen ta in the sense of ‘to fear, scared’ (phr. f.) and it is therefore more 
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natural to read it tian in d. and f. as Kt for chan (jtian g) which is common in 
the sense of ‘to tremble, to fear’ (Shi, Lun etc.). — Another theory launched by 
Chang Ch’un-yi is that a. is Kt for s h a n (Sian h) within the same Hs series: 
“The warriors ... may be said to have been monopolized (entirely dominated)” sc. 
by their ruler. In that case a. should have to be taken in the passive, which is forced. 

1454 . shan (Sian a) ‘cooked food, to eat’ Kt for chan f^ian b) ‘banner’ in 
Yili. P’ing li, Ku-wen version (ap. Cheng Hiian’s comm.) phr. c. The orthodox 
version has d.: “The ambassador puts up a chan banner”. 

1455 . shan (Sian a) ‘cooked food, to eat’ Kt for t s’ ii a n (dz'poan b) in the 
sense of ‘money’ says Chu Tsiin-sheng on Chouli: Ch’an jen phr. c.: “He delivers 
it to the Ts’iian-fu treasurer”. — Reject. Cheng Hiian, quite naturally, explains 
c. as it stands: “He delivers it to the Shan-fu” (the bureau of the Shan-fu, one of 
the highest functionaries of the court, in charge of the Royal table, etc.). 

1456 . shan (Sian a) ‘to repair, to put in good order’ Kt for king (kilng b) 
‘strong’ says Cheng Hiian (followed by Lu Te-ming) on Li: K’u li phr. c.: “in order 
to strengthen their (the warriors’) wrath”. — Reject, c. = “in order to improve 
their wrath”. 

1457 . shan (8€m a) ‘slender [hands]’ Kt for s i e n (siam b) ‘thin, slender’ says 
Chu Tsiin-sheng on Ode 107 phr. c., this because the Han version had d. — Reject. 
8€m and 8iam were probably cognate words, see Gloss 270. 

1458 . shan (scm a) ‘pendant of banner’ Kt for s i a o (8iog, 8iog b) ‘a kind of 
silk stuff’ says Cheng Hiian on Li: T’an Kung phr. c.: “The tent-like covering 
(sc. for the coffin) made of silk, that was [the custom of] Lu”. — Reject, a. is a 
corruption of t s a o (Uog d) ‘bleached silk’ (ex. of this in phr. e. in Li: Tsa ki), 
the tops in the right parts of a. and d. being easily and often confused. Thus c. = 
“The tent-like covering made of bleached silk. . .”. 

1459 . s h a n g (ijang a) ‘to discuss, to deliberate, to trade’ Kt for c h a n g 
{Jiiang b) ‘brilliant; emblem of distinction, tessera’ etc. says Su Miao on Shu: Pi 
shi phr. c.: “I shall distinguish you and reward you”. — Unnecessary, a. stands 
for s h a n g (ijang d.) ‘to give’, closely cognate to s h a n g (iiang, shang sheng, 
e), as often in bronze inscriptions (see Gloss 1273). Thus (with Yii Sing-wu) c. = 
“I shall reward you”. 

Again, on Siin: Wang chi phr. f. Wang Yin-chi says that, since this is a descrip¬ 
tion of the duties of the Music Master, a. should be Kt for b.: “He examines the 
odes and the c h a n g stanzas”. Since, however, the same long passage recurs 
verbatim in Siin: Yiie lun, but our line f. there runs g.: “He examines the punish¬ 
ments and rewards”, Yang Liang thinks that the shi shang of f. is merely 
a corruption of the chu shang ofg. Wang objects that the “punishments 
and rewards” was not the business of the Music Master and he concludes that 
the g. in Yiie lun is a corruption of the f. in Wang chi. This is not conclusive, for 
the preceding line, in both chapters, runs h.: “He elaborates the laws and edicts”, 
which is no more the task of the Music Master than the punishments (for immoral 
music?) and rewards (for good music?). Moreover, there is a third possibility, 
shang a. is one of the Five Tones (notes: Kung, Shang, Kue, Chi, Yii), and f., 
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if correct, need have no Kt but s h a n g a. could stand as para pro toto: f. = “He 
examines the odes and the tones”. This latter seems supported by Kyii: Chou 
yii, shang phr. i.: si s h a ng, the title of an officer who deals with the family 
names and clan names. Wei Chao elaborates how shang a. here stands for 
“notes” and has to do with musical symbolism in the name giving. Yii Yue here 
again would have a. to be Kt for b., which is unnecessary. 

Again, on Kuan: K’ing chung, mou phr. j. Yii Yiie says Mang a. is Kt for c h a n g 
{Jtiang k) ‘to dam up’: (They directed the courses of the four King rivers) “in order 
to dam up the high places in the nine provinces”, which makes poor sense, j. = 
“in order to estimate the high points in the nine provinces”. 

1460. shang (iiang a) ‘to hurt’ Kt for sang (adng b) ‘to lose, to destroy’ 
says Yii Sing-wu on Mo: Ts’i huan phr. c. “When a state meets with marauders 
and enemies it will be destroyed”. — Unnecessary and arbitrary, c. = “. . . it 
will be damaged”. 

1461. sh a n g (Mang a) ‘to expel evil influences’ Kt for j a n g (rftawg b), same 

meaning, says Yii Yiie on Li: Kiao t’e sheng phr. c.: “When the villagers were 
expelling evil influences”. — Unnecessary, a. and b. are synonymous. Moreover, 
the text is uncertain, for Cheng Hiian tells us that another text version instead 
of a. had n o (ndr d) ‘to expel evil influences’ and another version instead of a. 
or d. had h i e n (xifi^ e) ‘to offer’. Yii Yiie says this for d., 

which is obviously impossible. What kind of “offering” this text variant with c. 
had in view is obscure. 

1462. shang (diang a) ‘upwards; high; to exalt, to approve’ etc. Kt for s i a n g 
(ajang b) ‘to assist’ says Ho Yi-hang (because of an Erya entry a. = c.) on Ode 
266 phr. d. — Refuted in Gloss 942. d. = “Great Heaven does not approve of you”. 
— Similarly, on Ch’u: T’ien wen phr. e.. Ho says a. is Kt for b.: “Who guides and 
assists him?” But Wang Yi gives a. its ordinary value (=f.), which is preferable: 
“who guides and raises (exalts) him?”. 

1463. s h a o (iiog a) ‘few; young’ Kt for shang (Hang b) ‘to give, to reward’ 
says Yii Sing-wu on Mo: Tsa shou phr. c.: “If they (the soldiers) catch many (pri¬ 
soners) and you often reward them” (the soldiers will not be slack). — Reject. 
Wang Nien-sun points out that later in the chapter we find the same passage but 
written with b. instead of a. But the a. is not a Kt but, as Wang explains, a trun¬ 
cated character, all but the topmost strokes having been deleted. 

1464. s h a o (djqg a) ‘to continue’ etc. Kt for c h’ o ijHok b) ‘uju*estrained, at 
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ease, comfortable; indulgent* says Yang Shu-ta on Ode 143 phr. c.: “How easy 
an comfortable (indolent)’*. He adduces Ode 263 phr. d. where a. however (by 
Cheng Hiian defined as = e. ‘slow’), probably is Kt for c h* a o f) ‘to relax’, 

within the same Hs series: “He did not (relax:) tarry, he did not (ramble:) loiter”, 
see Gloss 1048. — The latter Kt (a. for f.) could be applied to phr. c. as well, but 
there are good reasons for interpreting c. as = “How easy and y a o-s h a o beauti¬ 
ful”, see Gloss 347. 

1465. s h 6 (MA, k’ti sheng, a) ‘lodging-house* and she {did, shang sheng a. = b.) 
‘to set aside, to let off, to let go* Kt for s h 6 {djdg, k’ii sheng ,c)‘ to let go* says 
Lu Te-ming on Ode 194 phr. d. — Reject, see Gloss 663. a. has its ordinary shang 
sheng reading and meaning: d. = “(Heaven) cares not about those who have guilt”. 
Chu Tsiin-sheng quotes various texts where he proposes a. Kt for c., but in them 
all a. is djd in shang sheng. 

Again, did a. Kt for shi {didk e) ‘to unloose, to leave, to let go, to put away* says 
Cheng Htian on Li: T’an Kung, hia phr. f.: “They put down offerings”, and several 
other early texts. In fact, a. and e. are used interchangeably. Thus, for instance, 
the phr. she t s’ a i g. in Chouli: Ta sii recurs as shi t s’ a i in Li: Yiie ling; 
phr. she ming i. in Ode 80 is quoted as j. in Kuan: Siao wen; see in detail 
Gloss 223. But that does not mean that a. is Kt for e. nor vice versa, did a., didg c., 
didk e. are synonymous in the sense of ‘to let go’ and therefore interchangeable, 
a. was never pronounced didk, nor was e. ever read did. 

The case is analogous to that of k i a {kd k) which has traditionally been said 
to be Kt, in various texts, for k o {kldk d), because in the sense of ‘to go to* they 
were synonymous and interchangeable, see LC II par. 644. 

It may be added that in phr. f. Chu Tsiin-sheng thinks that a. is Kt either for 
t s i e {dz'idg m) or for s ii {dzio n). — Reject, a. ‘to set aside’ here means ‘to place 
apart, to depose’. 

1466. she (did, k’ii sheng, a) ‘lodging-house’; s h 6 (did, shang sheng, a) ‘to set 
aside, to let off, to let go’ Kt for y ii (dio b) ‘to give’ says Sun Yi-jang on the 
Ling Ting inscr. phr. c.: “I will give you servants, 30 families”. -- Unnecessary. 
With Kuo Mo-jo, a, has its ordinary (shang sheng) reading: “I will (set aside for 
you:) give you .. .”. 

Again, on Kuan: Si ch’eng phr. d. Sun (in Cha yi) says a. is Kt for b.: “The slan¬ 
derers and malefactors, them he rewards”. — Yin Chi-chang, better, defines a. 
as = e., here then ‘to retain’, and a., k’ii sheng, has its proper reading and mean¬ 
ing: “The slanderers and malefactors, them he (lodges:) lets stay [with him]”. 

1467. she (did, k’ii sheng, a) ‘lodging-house’; she (did, shang sheng, a) ‘to 
set aside, to let off, to let go’ Kt for h o (g'd b) ‘what, which’ says Chang Ping-lin 
(Sin Fang yen) on Meng: T’eng Wen Kung, shang phr. c.: “Why does he not act 
as potter and founder, what [objects] can he all find in his own mansion?”. — 
Reject. The meaning of a. here has been much debated. Chu Hi, for instance, 
mentions an interpretation which carries s h 6 to the first half of the line: “Why 
does he not [make] a pottery and foundry house” (a. in k’ii sheng). It would seem 
preferable to follow an ancient interpretation and take a. in shang sheng: “Why 
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is it that he does not go out and act as potter and founder, she renouncing 
from (taking:) obtaining them in his own mansion?”. 

1468. she {^iat a) ‘to establish, to put up’ Kt for h i (xi^p b) ‘harmonious, to 
conform to’ says Yii Yue on Ta Tai li: Wei tsiang kiin Wen tsi phr. c.: “making 
himself conforming in the measuring frame”. His only reason is that Shu: P’an 
Keng phr. d. in the Ku-wen version: “Each one of you should establish the correct 
norm in your heart” corresponds to phr. e. in the Kin-wen version: “Each one of 
you should conform to the correct norm in your heart”, see in detail Gloss 1467 
a. These are two unreconcilable text versions, a. obviously not read xi^y 

wise never read ^fcU, 

But Yu’s Kt idea has made fortune. On Chuang: Jen kien shi phr. f. Yii Sing- 
wu says a. Kt for b. — Reject, f. = “Therefore wrath is created without cause” 
(when “there are artful words and one-sided speeches”). 

Again, on Mo: Siu shen phr. g. Yii Sing-wu says a. Kt for b. — Reject. There 
have been various attempts at taking chuang h. to stand for chuang i. or 
chuang j., but it is not necessary to tamper with the text. g. = “In establishing 
his forcefulness he becomes daily more (ample:) strong”. 

1469. s h 6 {^fat a) ‘to establish, to put up’ Kt for s i e {sicU b) ‘familiar; undress’ 
says Chu Tsiin-sheng on Siin: Ta liie phr. c.: “The intimate clothes (undress) not 
excelling the sacrificial clothes” (that is propriety). — Wang Nien-sun proposes 
that a. is a corruption of yen (d), so that c. should read e. Highly improbable. 
Chu’s Kt is plausible. 

1470. 8 h 6 {^iat a) ‘to establish, to put up’ Kt for y i (dj^.b) ‘to let loose, reckless’ 
says Chu Tsiin-sheng on Yi: Hi ts’i phr. c.: “(The hexagram) Yi means abundance 
of growth but not excessive”. This because Cheng Hiian defines a. here as = d. 
— Reject, c. = “Yi means abundance of growth without (arranging:) contrivance” 
(i.e. by itself, naturally). 

1471. she (Jmp a) ‘to wade’ Kt for ye {diap b) ‘generation’ says Yang Shu-ta 
on the Hiao Yu inscr. phr. c.: “The prince gave his (generation-son, cf. the common 
phr. d.) eldest son . . .”. — Plausible. Kuo Mo-jo proposes that the character in 
the inscr., though it is unmistakably a., should be deciphered as shun e. ‘obe¬ 
dient’; reject. 

j /too. ^ 
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1472. she (iniap a) ‘to grasp; to hand over; to assist’ etc. (Kt for various homo- 
phonous words) Kt for s h a (sap b) ‘fan’ in Kyii: Ch’u yii, hia phr. c.: “The (posi¬ 
tions:) places with screens and fans”. This seems to have been Wei Chao’s idea, 
since he describes the a. as similar to the d. of his time. — Possible. In Tso: Chao 
18 phr. e.: (During a great fire in Cheng he sent Tsi-k’uan and Tsi-shang) “to go 
round and inspect all the p’ing-sh6 places of sacrifice” (Tu Yii: f.). If Wei 
above is right, p’i n g - s h 6 (s h a) refers to screened off sacred spots. 

1473. s h 6 (iniap a) ‘to grasp’ etc. acc. to Chu Tsiin-sheng is Kt for t a i (d'dg b) 
when it means ‘to take the place of, to act for another’ (Meng); for t’ 6 (Vdg c) 
when it means ‘to borrow’ (Li, Tso); for k i a (kap d) when it means ‘to combine’ 
[two offices] (Lun); for s h i (iidk e) when it means ‘border of a garment’ (Yili: 
ki si li). — All should be rejected; they are in some cases extensions of meaning, 
in other cases Kt for homophonous iniap words. 

1474. she (iniap a) ‘to grasp’ etc. Kt for s h o u (Mdg b) ‘to catch, to collect, 
to gather in’ says Ma Sii-lun on Chuang: Chi pei yu phr. c.: “(gather in:) hold back 
your knowledge”. — Reject, c. = “(grasp, keep in hand, control:) restrain your 
knowledge”. 

1475. she, s h i (d'i&gy 3'idk a) ‘to shoot with bow’ Kt for y i (didk b) ‘to be 
satiated with, fed up with, weary of, to disUke’ in Ode 2, Lu and Ts’i versions, 
phr. c., where the Mao version has d.: “I will wear it without getting tired of it”; 
and several more cases, see Glosses 9, 814. 

Again, on Ode 266 phr. e. Wang K’ai-yiin says a. Kt for y ii (dto f) ‘to anti¬ 
cipate’: (The arrival of the Spirits cannot be calculated) “how much less can it 
be anticipated”. — Reject. Mao Heng again, as above, defines a. as = g. ‘fed up 
with’, and a. is here Kt for b. as above: “... how much the less should they be made 
to feel disgusted”. 

Again, on Ode 239 phr. h. Ma Juei-ch’en says a. is Kt for y e (zidg i) ‘night’ 
or for si (dzidk j) ‘evening, night’; the wu ‘not’ would be an “empty particle” 
simply to be skipped: “In darkness (covertly) he gave protection”. — Refuted in 
Gloss 814. a. is Kt for b.: h. = Never weary, he gave protection”. 

1476. she (iidg a) ‘to let off, to pardon’ Kt for s h i (iidk b) ‘to let off, to pardon’ 
says Wang Yin-chi on the frequent phr. c. “to pardon the crime”. — a. was never 
read like b. nor b. like a.; they were closely cognate (two aspects of one word-stem) 
and in some contexts synonymous. 

1477. s h e n (d'i^n a) ‘Sp rit; divine; spiritual’ Kt for sin (si^n b) ‘sincere, 
true’ says Yii Sing-wu on Hanfei: Kie Lao phr. c.: (When the noble man practises 
1 i propriety) “it is in order to serve for his personality; therefore the sincere is 
the highest propriety; the highest propriety is sincere and [that of] the crowd 
is (doubtful:) insincere”. — Unnecessary and arbitrary, c. =“it is in order to 
serve for his personality; therefore, the spiritual [propriety] is the highest propri¬ 
ety; the highest propriety is spiritual, [that of] the crowd is aberrant (inferior)”. 

1478. s h e n (di^n a) ‘careful’ Kt for yin (diin b) ‘to pull’ says Cheng Hiian 
on Li: T’an Kung phr. c.: (All the watchers believed that the ceremony was a final 
burial) “because of the pulling [of the fimeral car]” (the adornment were so rich, 
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but it was only the coffining). — Unnecessary and arbitrary, c. = “because of 
the carefulness of it” (sc. the ceremony). 

1479. s h e n (dijht a) ‘careful, to be careful about’ Kt for shun {d'iwan b) 
‘to follow, to obey’ says Yang Liang on SUn: Chung-ni phr. c. (and several similar 
Siin passages): “Then they will follow and walk in this path”. — Rejected by Wang 
Nien-sun: “Then they will carefully walk in this path” (practise this norm). 

Again, on Ta Tai li: Tseng tsi li shi phr. d. K’ung Kuang-sen says a. Kt for b. 
This was refuted by Yii Yiie who adduces Li: Ju hing phr. e.: “(The scholar) has 
no regret for the past, no preparatory thinking about the future” and he concludes 
that our a. in d. is simply an error for h u e i f. — Convincing. 

Again, on Hanfei: Wai ch’u, yu shang phr. g. Wu Mou-k’ing, followed by Sun 
Yi-jang, says a. is Kt for b.: “These (good devices) are all means for shun (agree¬ 
ing with:) furthering the births” (but to send people to battle is to kill them). — 
Unnecessary, a. making good sense.: “These are all means for (being careful about:) 
carefully attending to the births”. 

1480. s h e n (diln a) ‘careful, to be careful about’ Kt for sin (siln b) ‘to interro¬ 
gate’ says Yii Sing-wu on Shu: Li cheng phr. c.: The many legal prosecutions and 
the many interrogations”. — Refuted in Gloss 1963. c. = “The many legal pro¬ 
secutions and the many s h e n (warnings:) prohibitions”. 

1481. sh en (diln a) ‘careful, to be careful about’ Kt for siin (dziwdn b) ‘to 
follow’ says Sun Yi-jang on Mo: K’i shi phr. c.: “Those in charge of the following 
of the roads”. — Reject, c. = “Those in charge of the (careful attention to:) ob¬ 
serving of the roads”. 

1482. 8 h e n (Min a) ‘to stretch, to extend’ Kt for s i (sidg b) ‘to govern’ says 
Yii Sing-wu (in comm, on Kuan: Li cheng) on Chuang: Ta tsung shi phr. c., which 
in the Ts’uei text version was d. That she n-t’ u was the same as s i-t’ u was 
already proposed by Sii Kuang on Shi ki: Liu Hou shi kia, but Yii qualifies this 
by stating that between a. and b. there was anciently only e. “the change of one 
sound” (the final), which is wrong since the intials as well were different. — Reject, 
c. and d. may have been synonymous but there is no Kt. 
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1483. 8 h e n (didm a) ‘extreme, very’ Kt for tan {tdm b) ‘addicted to [pleasures]’ 
says Yii Sing-wu on Chu Ch’u wen phr. c.: “He (the prince) is licentious and d. 
reckless, addicted to [pleasures] and disordlerly”. — It is correct that a. cannot 
here be an attribute to 1 u a n (“extremely disorderly”) but is an independent 
word. The Kt is correct, since b. is really the same word is t a n (idm e) ‘8teei)ed 
in [pleasure]’ within the same Hs series. 

1484. s h e n (didm a) ‘extreme, very’ Kt for t s i e n b) ‘to usurp’ etc. 

says Ma Sii-lun on Lao 29 phr. c.: “Therefore the sage declines usurpation, declines 
extravagance, declines greatness”. — Reject, c. = “Therefore the sage declines 
s h e n excessiveness ...” 

1485. 8 h e n (dimi a) ‘extreme, very’ Kt for 1 i n (glram b) ‘long rain’ says Ma 
Sii-lun on Chuang: T’ien hia phr. c. “He washed his hair in the 1 i n y ii long- 
drawn rain, he combed it in the violent wind”. — Reject. In the Ts’uei text ver¬ 
sion we have d. instead of a., which d. when read tan (tdm) means ‘to steep in’ 
but when read chan (d’cm) means ‘soaking’, and a phr. e. makes good sense: 
“He washed his hair in soaking rain”. This makes better sense than c.: “He washed 
his hair in excessive rain”. Probably a. is a short-form for d. 

1486. 8 h e n (Mdm a) ‘to examine’ Kt for c h e n {jtidm b) ‘needle; to criticize’ 
says Sun Yi-jang on Chouli: Yii jen phr. c. “Ten feathers make [a bundle called] 
8 h e n a.“ In Erya it is said that one feather is called c h e n b. etc., but, as pointed 
out by several commentators, there should be no special name for one feather, 
the terms referring to various bundleSy hence the Erya text is probably faulty and 
should be “ten feathers are a c h e n b.” (The word b. recurs in Mu T’ien tsi chuan). 
Thus Sun’s Kt is plausible. 

1487. 8 h e n {inidm a) ‘to flee’ Kt for s h a n (Mam b) ‘to shun, to dodge’ says 
Sii Miao on Li: Li yiin phr. c.: “Therefore fishes and sturgeons do not shun 
[the dragon]”; this because Cheng Htian defines a. as = b. Lu Te-ming does not 
follow Sii but reads a. Anc. Mdm = Arch, inram (because of the Phonetic niam), 
— The word s h a n b. is known from no pre-Han text (Cheng’s gloss seems to 
be its earliest appearance) and the Kt is unacceptable. Yii Yiie tries to explain 
a. by a Shuowen word yin (ngiam d), by Hii defined as ‘to lower the head and 
run quickly’, and Yii p’ien has correspondingly e., but neither is known from any 
early text. — Our a. in b. is a hapcLx legomenon in pre-Han time and for lack of 
supporting texts we can do no more about it than acecpt Lu Te-ming. The mean¬ 
ing of a. is deduced from the context. 

1488. 8 h e n g (sing a) ‘to bear, to live’ etc. Kt for s h e n g (Ming b) ‘sage’ 
says Yii Sing-wu on Mo: King, hia phr. c.: “Yao’s righteousness [is considered] 
sage in our time but it took place in ancient time”. Yii likewise says that s h e n g 
(Ming d) ‘fame’ is Kt for b. in Mo: King shuo, hia phr. e.: “Yao’s righteousness 
[is considered] sage in our time but the (fruits:) results of what he treated right¬ 
eously took place in ancient time”. — The lines have been the object of various 
attempts at emendation. Thus, for instance. Sun Yi-jang would “correct” a. in 
phr. c. into jen f., which is quite arbitrary. No tampering with the text is necessary, 
c. = “Yao’s righteousness is (bom, initiated:) first acknowledged in our time 
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but it took place in ancient time”, c. = “Yao’s righteousness is famed in our time 
but the results of what he treated righteously took place in ancient time”. 

1489. s h e n g (sing a) ‘to bear, to live’ Kt for c h e n g (jtidng b) says Wu K’ai- 
sheng on Shu: P’an Keng phr. c. Pseudo-K’ung defines a. by d.: “If you, the myriad 
people, do not steadily advance” and Wu thinks that he took a. as Kt for b., 
which in Erya is defined as = d. — Refuted in Gloss 1245. c. = “If you, the 
myriad people, do not (keep alive the life:) make your livelyhood”, see in detail 
Gloss 1460. 

1490. sh eng (sUng a) ‘to reduce’ and sing (ai^ng a) ‘to inspect’ Kt for s i e n 
(anian b) ‘autumnal hunt’ says Cheng Hlian (followed by Lu Te-ming) on Li: 
Ming fang wei phr. c.: “After the autumnal hunt there is the great Cha sacrifice”, 
and Li: Yu tsao phr. d.: (The feudal princes had the checkered fur robe) “when 
haranguing and making an autumnal hunt”. — Reject. A wild idea of Cheng’s 
(accepted by Kuo-Mo jo and Yang Shu-ta). c. = “After the autumnal inspection 
there was the great Cha sacrifice”; d. = “. . . when haranguing and when inspecting”. 

1491. sh eng {iidng a) ‘a measure; to rise’ etc. Kt for t e n g (tdng b) says 
Cheng Hiian in comm, on Yili: Sang fu, both when it means ‘to rise’ (common) 
and when it is used as technical term for ‘a set of 80 threads’ (in weaving), as in 
Yili: Sang fu phr. c.: “The [cloth in] the cap has [a warp] of 6 x 80 threads”. 
Cheng adds that in the latter sense it means c h’ e n g (jSiilrvg d) ‘to achieve’, i.e. 
‘complete sets’ (sc. of threads). — This curious speculation of Cheng’s has been 
swallowed by Tuan Yii-ts’ai and many later authors. But there is a solid ancient 
tradition that iiarvg ‘a measure, peck’ was used for a homophonous iimg ‘to rise’, 
the latter also written e. and f. The a. was certainly never pronounced Uyvg, a. 
and b. were simply cognate words. 

Cheng’s idea has, however, induced Chu Tsiin-sheng to say that a. is Kt for d. 
in Li: Yiie ki phr. g.: “Then trouble arises”; this may, as above, already have been 
Cheng Htian’s opinion since here in g. he defines a. by d. 

Again, on Ku-liang: Siang 24 phr. h. Fan Ning (4th c.) says a. means d., and Chu 
Tsiin-sheng therefore says that a. is Kt for d. 

All these Kt speculations should be rejected. 

c /klioL ^ tr C 
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1492. sheng (iidng a) ‘to vanquish, to overcome, to get the better of (in 
this sense, its ordinary one, Chu Tsiin-sheng says Kt for c h’ e n gl^'i 9 ng b.; 
reject) is Kt for c h* e n g {Vidng c) ‘to weigh, to estimate; (of the same weight) 
to be equal to, to correspond to’ says Wei Chao on Kyii: Tsin yii 4 phr. d.: “When 
the interior does not correspond to the exterior”. — Unnecessary, p u sheng 
e. ‘not be adequate for’ is common (Meng etc.) and d. = “When the interior (is 
not adequate for:) is less good than the exterior”. 

Chu Tsiin-sheng further proposes a. Kt for c. in Chouli: Kung Jen phr. f. — 
Reject: pu sheng as in the preceding example. 

Again, on Kuan: Kiin ch’en, hia phr. g. Yii Sing-wu says a. Kt for c.: “He fol¬ 
lows his (the ruler’s) wishes, he is servile to him and (corresponds to him:) complies 
with him”. — Reject, a. is good as it stands: “He is servile to him and so he gets 
the better of him” (gets his will with him). 

1493. sheng (d^iang a) ‘string, rope; continuous, to continue’ etc. Kt for y ii n 
(diang b) ‘pregnant’ say Huang K’an and Lu Te-ming on Chouli: T’i shi shi phr. 

c. : “When they (the herbs) are (pregnant, fruitful:) in seed in the autumn”. — 
Plausible. In Kuan: Wu hing the word is wr. d. In the same way the homophonous 
sheng (d'iang e) ‘to ascend’ can serve as Kt for b., see LC I par. 84. 

1494. sheng (d'rang a) ‘string, rope; continuous, to continue’ Kt for c h’ e n g 
(diang b) ‘(to pass from hand to hand:) to present; to receive, to continue’ says 
Chu Tsiin-sheng on Ode 243 phr. c.: “Continue in the steps of your forefathers”. 
In Ode 256, Mao version, phr. d.: “May the sons and grandsons be continuous” 
the Han version had e. — Quite possible but unnecessary, a. ‘rope, line’ >‘series, 
continuous’ is a very natural extension of meaning, and no Kt is necessary, see 
in detail Gloss 20. 

1495. sheng (dijng a) ‘ample’ Kt for c h e n g ifi^ng b) ‘to arrange, orderly’ 
says Chu Tsiin-sheng on Li: Chung yung and Tso: Siian 2 phr. c.: “orderly robes” 
(full dress). — Unnecessary, c. = “(Ample, complete:) full robes” (full dress). 

1496. s h eng (dilng a) ‘ample’ Kt for ch’en (d’l^n b) ‘to arrange, to draw 
up (troops)’ says Ma Sii-lun on Chuang: Sii Wu Kuei phr. c.: “Your lordship need 
not have drawn up files of soldiers”, — Reject c. = ”Your lordship need not 
have sheng ample h o-l i e files of soldiers”. 

1497. shi (Ha a) ‘to expand; to apply; to give’ Kt for y i (dia b) ‘to transfer, 
to extend to’ says Lu Te-ming on Ode 2 phr. c.: (How the ko-creepers spreads) 
“it reaches to the middle of the valley”; this since Mao Heng defines a. as = b. 
The same pertains to Ode 239 phr. d.: (The creepers) reach to (spread out over) 
branches and boughs”. Again to Siin: Ju hiao phr. e.: “When the full and the empty 
reach to and supplant each other” (Yang Liang: a. Kt for b). Again to Chuang: 
Jen kien shi phr. f.: “[Matters of] grief and joy are not supplanting and reaching 
to each other before them” (before their eyes; they are undisturbed); Ts’uei Chuan 
and Kuo K’ing-fan: a. Kt for b. — All plausible. Tuan Yii-ts’ai in regard to phr. 

d. says a. is Kt for yen (dian g) ‘to extend’, this because Han Shi wai chuan 2 
quotes the line as h. This is phonetically impossible. Han Ying has simply replaced 
the difficult a. in the Ode by the easily understood g. 
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1498. s h i (iia a) ‘to expand; to apply; to give’ Kt for y i (dij^g b) ‘easy’ says 
Yii Yiie on Ta Tai li: Wang (Chu) yen phr. c.: If the superiors are joyful and at 
ease, the inferiors will be ever more faithful”. — Reject. Yii has not taken the trouble 
to read the phrases immediately before and after the c., e.g. d.; “If the superiors 
respect the old ones, the inferiors will be ever more filial” etc., a long row where 
the first word is a verb and the second is its direct object. Hence c. = “If the 
superiors love benefactions (to the people) the inferiors will be ever more faithful”. 

There would seem to be some support for Yii’s idea in Ode 199, Mao version, 
phr. e.: “My heart is (easy:) at ease”, where the Han version has f., and Ho Yi- 
hang here says a. is Kt for b. — Refuted in Gloss 611. Ha a. is here a variant for 
Ha g. (within the same Hs series): “My heart is relaxed”. Since this Ha a.—g. does 
not fit the rimes of the stanza, which b. does, it must simply be a gloss word which 
has been erroneously substituted to the b. of the Ode text. 

1499. s h i (Ha a) ‘to expand; to apply; to give’ Kt for t’ i (t'iek b) ‘to fear’ says 
Yii Yiie on Mo: Shang hien, shang phr. c.: (Even of officers with high emoluments 
and fine positions) “there are none who do not become respectful and awed and 
afraid”. Yii Sing-wu prefers to say that a. is Kt for y i (di^k d) ‘to change’: “there 
are none who do not become respectful and awed and change”. — Reject both. 
Pi Yiian proposed that the sentence is not complete, some word having been lost 
after a. That is not necessary, a. is here (as in par. 1497 above) Kt for y i (dia e.), 
here in the sense of ‘to change, to alter’, as in Meng: Tsin sin, shang phr. f.: “One’s 
position alters one’s air [just as] nurture alters the body”. Thus c. comes to the 
same meaning as that proposed by Yii Sing*wu but with a different Kt. “there 
are none who do not become respectful and awed and change”. 

1500. s h i (dia a) ‘to expand; to apply; to give’ Kt for ch’i (Via b) ‘great, extra¬ 
vagant’ says Chu Tsiin-sheng on Lim: Kung-ye Ch’ang phr. c.: (I should like not 
to boast of my excellence,) “not (make great:) exaggerate my (labours:) meri¬ 
torious deeds”. — Ho Yen, quoting K’ung, takes a. in its ordinary sense: “not to 
apply labours” (hard work on the people), which makes poor sense in the context. 

Chu Hi already gives a. the meaning d. ‘to expand, to spread out, to expose*, 
with a similar idea as that of Chu Tsiin-sheng’s above but without Kt: “not to 
(expand, spread out, expose:) exaggerate my labours”. This meaning of a. is 
well attested, e.g. Kyii: Tsin yii 3 phr. e.: “The men of Ts’in killed Ki Juei and 
(spread out:) exposed him” (sc. in the market). 
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1501 . 8 h 1 (Sia a) 'to unstring, to slacken (a bow); to release, to spread out’ Kt 
for 8 h i (^idr b) ‘to set forth, to display’ says Ho Yi-hang on Ode 262, Ts’i version, 
phr. c., where the Mao version has d.: “He spreads his fine virtue”. — Refuted in 
Gloss 1043. dia a. and didr b. are merely sjmonymous in this sense. 

1502 . sh i (diad a) ‘generation; world; vulgar’ Kt for t’ ai (t'dd b) ‘great’ says 
Yii Yiie on Chuang: Ta tsung shi phr. c., in which the Ts’uei text version instead 
of 1 i (liad d) had k u a n g (laodng e) which latter Yii follows: “Large, they seemed 
to be (great:) arrogant”. He adduces in support that acc. to Wang Nien-sun in 
Slin: Jung ju phr. f. the k i a o-s i e {siat) would be equal to the phr. k i a o 
t’ a i (t'dd) g. ‘arrogant’ in Li: Ta hiie; if siat h. could be Kt for t'dd b., a dmd a. 
(same Phonetic) could do so too, says Yii. Wang Nien-sun further adduces that 
in the common phrases s h i'-t si i. ‘heir-apparent’ (properly: ‘the generation 
son’) and t’ a i-t s i j. (properly: ‘the great son’) shi is Kt for t’ a i; and like¬ 
wise in the synonymous phrases shi shi k. and t a-s h i 1. — 

All this is highly arbitrary and unconvincing. In the Siin phr. f. Yang Liang 
quite naturally says that siat h. is a variant for s i e (siat m) ‘familiar, disrespect¬ 
ful’. And the i.: j. and k.: 1. speculation is frankly comical. There is thus no support 
for Yii Yiie’s Kt in phr. c. 

This c. is good as it stands. The liqd d. in the orthodox version has many mean¬ 
ings, but one of them: ‘to be close to’ suits the context here best: c. = “(Coming 
close:) accomodating is their resembling the [people of] the world”; or (with var. 
e.): “Broad-minded is their resembling . . .”. 

1503 . shi (d'iU a) ‘fruit; full; real’ etc. Kt for shi (didk b) ‘this, that’ says 
Cheng Hiian on Ode 261 phr. c.: “Those he walled”. — Reject. d'iU a. is Kt for 
a homophonous d'iH ‘this, that’ (s 5 monymou 8 with b). Cf. par. 1525 below. 

1504 . shi (d'iU a) ‘fruit; full; real’ etc. Kt for shi (diH b) ‘house’ says Liu 
Feng-lu on Shu: Kiin shi phr. c.: “Then the dignitaries of the Shang house . . 

— Refuted in Gloss 1873. c. = “And so they shang endowed and shi en¬ 
riched the people”. 

1505 . shi (d'iU a) ‘fruit; full; real, true’ etc. Kt for chi {fiH b) ‘to come’ says 
Cheng Hiian on Li: Tsa ki phr. c.: “One has caused me, so-and-so, to come”. Yii 
Yiie would take a. as Kt for chi (tiH d) ‘to bring forward’. — Both unnecessary 
and arbitrary, c. = “One has sent me, so-and-so, to give the true facts” (with Ho 
Yi-hang and others), see further LC I par. 97. 

1506 . shi (diH a) ‘house’ Kt for chi (tiU b) ‘substance, to substantiate’ says 
Yii Sing-wu on Siin: Wang chi phr. c.: “He adjusts the (verifications:) price-stand¬ 
ards and rules” (sc. in the market). In support he adduces, on the one hand, Siin: 
Fei siang phr. d., where Wang Nien-sun proposes that chi (tijdd e) is Kt for 
iidt b., which is arbitrary and unnecessary, d. meaning: (His discourse is) “culti¬ 
vated and yet (brings forward:) expresses the truth”; on the other hand, that Sun: 
Wang pa has a line f., but here c h i-1 ii is a verb: “One verifies and regulates the 
prohibitions”, and this is a poor support for the Kt proposed in phr. c. The context 
clearly shows that it is there a question of the lodgings of the travelling merchants. 
Ho Yi-hang would emendate the text into g.: “He adjusts the hotels and shops”. 
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This is unnecessary. Yang Liang soberly follows the original text: “He adjusts 
the 1 ii rules for the s h i (houses, sc. of the travellers:) hotels''. 

1507. s h i a) ‘house’ Kt for s h 6 (iiat b) ‘to establish’ in the sense of ‘to 
make’ sc. a vessel, says Kuo Mo-jo on the Ch’u Wang Ting inscr. char, c., which 
he identifies with a. — A wild speculation. 

1508. s h i a) ‘a sign; omen; to show’ etc. Kt for chi b) ‘to place’ 

says Cheng Hiian on Ode 161 phr. c.: “He places me in the ranks of Chou”. — 
Refuted in Gloss 12. c. = “He shows me the (road:) way of Chou”. 

Again, on Li: Chung yung phr. d. Cheng Hiian says a. is Kt for b.: “To govern 
the kingdom is [like] placing it on the palm”. — Unnecessary, a. is sometimes a 
short-form for s h i (Sidr e) ‘to see’ (d'idr a. ‘to cause to see’ = ‘to show’ is the 
causative form of the word-stem didr ‘to see’), as in Chuang: Sii Wu Kuei phr. 
f. runs g. in certain text versions. Chu Hi says that in phr. d. the a. stands for e.: 
“To govern the kingdom is [as easy as] to look in the palm”. Ho Yi-hang takes a. 
with its ordinary reading: “To govern the kingdom is [as easy as] to demonstrate 
it in the palm”. — This last has the advantage of keeping the traditional text. 

Again, on Siin: Ta liie phr. h. Yang Liang says a. is Kt for b.: “Put it (the wood) 
in the forming-frame”. This seems plausible but it is not necessary, a. could be 
a short-form for e.: “Look at it (sc. how it turns out) in the forming-frame”. There 
is thus no safe case of a. Kt for b. 

1509. s h i (d'idr a) ‘a sign; omen; to show’ etc. Kt for k’ i (g'ilg b) ‘Earthly 
Spirit’ says Lu Te-ming on Chouli: Ta tsung po phr. c.: “The rites pertaining to 
Heavenly Spirits, Human Spirits and Earthly Spirits”. Lu adds that there existed 
a text version with b. instead of a., which Sun Yi-jang thinks must be a mistake, 
since Chouli throughout has a., not b. — Reject, phonetically excluded. The word 
b. exists sure enough, in precisely this sense in Shu: Wei tsi phr. d.: “Spirits of 
Heaven and Earth”, but a. and b. must have been two independent but synonym¬ 
ous words, the former properly meaning “the manifestations of Earth”. 

1510. s h i (iidr a) ‘corpse’ Kt for y i (didr b) ‘Barbarian’ says Sun Yi-jang (Yii 
lun) on the Tsung Chou Chung inscr. phr. c.: “the southern Barbarians and the 
eastern Barbarians”, and the same in various other inscriptions. — Plausible. 

1511. sh i (iidr a) ‘corpse’ and sh i (Mdr b) ‘arrow’ are both well attested as 
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used in the sense of ‘to spread out, to set forth, to display*, e.g. Ode 16 phr. c.: 
“Who is setting them forth?’* (see Gloss 43 with many examples). Ode 262 phr. 
d.: “He spreads his fine virtue’* (see Gloss 1043). But since Erya and Shuowen 
have an entry a. = e., and since Erya also has an entry b. = e., and since, more¬ 
over, Li: kiao t’6 sheng has a phr. f., Chu Tsiin-sheng believes that whereever 
a. or b. mean ‘to set forth’ they are Kt for c h* e n (d'iln e) ‘to set forth’. 

On the other hand, Erya has an entry iidr b. = g. or h. (variants in the Erya 
text), and since Mao Heng in gloss on phr. d. follows this and, moreover, the Ts’i 
version read i. instead of d., Ma Juei-ch’en believes that when b. means ‘to set 
forth, to spread out’ it is Kt for Ha (g. ,h.). — These various Kt ideas are phonet¬ 
ically unacceptable. The ancient tradition, as codified by Lu Te-ming, gives no 
other readings for a. and b. than Anc. ii = Arch, iidr, and we conclude that they 
both serve as Kt for a word Mdr ‘to spread out, to set forth’. Yet they represent 
two different aspects of this stem, for iidr a. had p’ing sheng, iidr b. had shang sheng. 

1512. shi (iidr a) ‘arrow’ Kt for shi (diad b) ‘to proclaim, to swear’ (this 
meaning of a. is common, e.g. Ode 56 phr. c.: “Forever, he swears, he will not forget 
me”) says Yii Fan in gloss on Yi: Kua 35; this since Erya: Shi yen has an entry 
a. = b. Cheng Hiian, quoting K’ung An-kuo, likewise defines a. by b. in gloss 
on Lun: Yung ye phr. d.: “The master made a solemn oath about it”. This Kt 
idea has later on been largely accepted, for instance by Chu Tsiin-sheng. — Reject, 
phonetically unacceptable, iidr ‘arrow’ is Kt for a homophonous iidr ‘to proclaim, 
to swear’, this merely synonymous with b. It may be a special extension of the 
meaning of iidr (’to set forth, to display’) in par. 1511 above. — It may be men¬ 
tioned that on phr. d. Mao K’i-ling proposes that iidr a. is Kt for chi (iidr e): 
“The master pointed to it” (sc. the following t’ien ‘Heaven’). — Possible; but 
there remain the numerous cases where a. is imdoubtedly synonymous with b. 

1513. shi (sidT a) ‘multitude, army; capital; master, to take as norm’ etc. Kt 
for s i (aiig b) ‘that’ says Tuan Yii-ts’ai on Shu: Kao Yao mo phr. c.: “These are 
your splendid words”. — Refuted in Gloss 1318. c. = “We shall take as norm your 
splendid words”. 

1514. shi (sidT a) ‘multitude, army; capital; master’ etc. Kt for su (aidk b) 
‘reverent’ says Yii Sing-wu on Shu: Kao Yao mo phr. c., since Si-ma Ts’ien used 
the word b. in his paraphrase of the passage: “All the officials are reverent”. -- 
Refuted in Gloss 1305. c. = “All the officials [are there] in a host”. 

1515. shi (sidT a) ‘multitude’ etc. Kt for s i (sidr b) ‘private’ says Yii Yiie on 
Mo: Shang hien, hia phr. c.: “Yi Yin was the private servant of the daughter of 
the lord of Shen”. He adduces as parallel Mo: Shang hien, shang phr. d.: “Yi Chi 
was the private servant of the daughter of the lord of Shen”. — Pi Yiian takes 
p’ u e. in phr. c. to be a fault for y i n g f. ‘to escort* (a bride when going to her 
new home), same as g., since Lii: Pen wei has a line h.: “The lord of Shen by Yi 
Yin escorted his daughter, (to the marriage)”. This has been accepted by Wang 
Nien-sun and Sun Yi-jang. But then our sidr a. in phr. c. makes no sense, if we 
do not construe a curious binome s h i-y i n g. We shall therefore have to accept 
Yii Yiie’s Kt, in itself plausible; or, in order not to tamper with a handed-down 
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text unnecessarily, interpret c. unaltered: “Yi Yin was a servant of the matron 
of the lord of Shen’s daughter”. 

1516. s h i (didp a) ‘to pick, to gather’ Kt for she (diap b) ‘to wade; to traverse’ 
says Cheng Hiian on Li: K’u li, shang phr. c.: (The host mounts the staircase first 
and is followed by the guest, the latter) “traversing the steps brings the feet to¬ 
gether”. — Unnecessary. The unaltered a. will make a good metaphor: “Picking 
the steps (i.e. taking them one by one, never skipping any step) he brings the feet 
together”. 

1517. sh i (dij&k a) ‘great’ Kt for chi (tidk b) ‘to tread’, here in the sense of 
‘to dance’ says Chu Tsiin-sheng on Yi: Kua 39 phr. c.: “Going [leads to] difficulties, 
coming [leads to] dancing” — whatever that may mean. Kao Heng, to take another 
example of the many speculations about the Yi, says k i e n d. stands for k i e n 
e. (so indeed quoted in various Han texts) meaning ‘loyal, straight-forward words’ 
(as in Ch’u: Li sao), and didk a. is Kt for t o (d'dk f) ‘to measure, to calculate, 
to deliberate’: c. = “I go and give straightforward [advice], I come and am con¬ 
sulted”. — The ordinary explanation of c. simply follows the text verbatim: “Going 
[leads to] difficulties, coming back [leads to] greatness”. It is, of course, a hopeless 
task to make any sense out of the rigmarole of the Yi. 

1518. s h i (iidk a) ‘to sting’ Kt for c h’ i (Vidk b) ‘to correct, to arrange’ but 
here meaning ‘to toil’ (after Erya) says Ma Juei-ch’en on Ode 289 phr. c. (where 
the Han version has the short-form d.): “I have myself drawn upon me this bitter 
toil”. — Refuted in Gloss 1115. c. = “I have myself drawn upon me this bitter 
sting”. 

1519. s h i (iidk a) ‘to unloose’ when meaning ‘to let go, to put away, to take 
off’ (very common) has often been defined by s h 6 b. in the commentaries, and 
Chu Tsiin-sheng says that it is then sometimes Kt for this she (iid b) ‘to let go, 
to put away’, sometimes for she (iidg c) ‘to let go, to let off, to pardon’. — Reject, 
a. was certainly never read like b., nor like c.; to the latter it was closely cognate, 
iidk and Mdg being two aspects of the same word-stem. See par. 1465 above. 

1520. s h i (iidk a) ‘ample’ etc. Kt for h o (xdk b) ‘red’ says Tuan Yii-ts’ai on 
a phr. in Ode 178. — Refuted in LC I par. 419, where the complicated history of 
these two characters is discussed in detail. 

1521. s h i (ii^k a) ‘to go to; to happen; suitable’ etc. Kt for t s’ i (ts'i^ b) ‘to 
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criticize’ says Chu Tsiin-sheng on Meng: Li Lou, shang phr. c.: “As to the men 
[employed] it is not enough to remonstrate with him (the ruler)”. — Unnecessary. 
Chao K’i already points out that a. here is equal to (i.e. a short-form for) the c h e 
(tlk d) ‘to blame, to criticize’, which recurs in Ode 40. 

1522. s h 1 (Silk a) ‘to go to; to happen; suitable’ etc. Kt for t’ i (Viek b) ‘to 
fear’ says Kuo Siang on Chuang: Ts’iu shuei phr. c.: (The frog) “was scared and 
afraid” (since he reads a. Viek). — Lu Te-ming, while recording Kuo’s reading, 
does not accept it; he reads a. here either Anc. Siak = Arch. Sj^k, thus taking a. 
in c. as Kt for a homophonous Silk ‘to fear’; or c h e (Anc. d'€k = Arch, d'lk) 
in which latter case a. would stand as short-form for c h e (ilk, d'lk d) ‘to blame, 
to criticize’, thus c. = (the frog) “feeling reproved, was afraid”. — For lack of 
parallels a definite choice between these interpretations cannot be made. 

1523. sh i (d'idk a) ‘to eat’ Kt for te (t9k b) ‘to obtain’ says Liu Shi-p’ei on 
Lao 20 phr. c.: (I alone am different from the others) “and I value highest to find 
the mother” (i.e. the beginning of the creation). He supports this by Lao 52 phr. 
d.: “The universe has its beginning, it can be called the mother of the universe; 
when one has (obtained:) found the mother, then one can understand the children”. 
— The parallel makes Liu’s Kt tempting. Yet there are a great many Lao text 
versions that instead of c. read e.: “I value highest to seek from my nursing mother”; 
the preposition y U forbids a Kt a. for b. Thus here, as so often in Lao, the inter¬ 
pretation remains uncertain. 

Again, on Lao 24 phr. f. Liu Shi-p’ei says d'idk a. Kt for t e (tdk g) ‘virtue’: 
“An excess of virtue and superfluous actions” (are disliked). — An idea that h i n g 
(g'dng h) here is Kt for h i n g (g'ieng i) ‘body’, though phonetically impossible, 
has given rise to various ludicrous interpretations of phr. f. (Legge: “Remnants 
of food and a tumour on the body” etc.). Others have taken the words literally 
(Duyvendak: “Une nourriture surabondante et des actions r6p4t4es”; Waley: 
“pass round superfluous dishes to those, that have already had enough”). Liu’s 
interpretation is refreshingly plausible and in tenor with Lao’s ideas. Liu adduces 
in support Yi Chou shu: Wu wu kie phr. j. where Chu Tsiin-sheng, confirmed by 
Sun Yi-jang, says a. Kt for g.: “The king’s virtue has no limits”. 

1524. s h i (d'idk a) ‘to eat’ and s i (dzidg a) ‘food’ Kt for s i (^agr b) ‘to spy’ 
says Yii Sing-wu on Kuan: Klin ch’en, shang phr. c.: “Women can (spy:) ferret 
out his (the ruler’s) thoughts”. — Yii Yiie says a. is the same as d.: “Women can 
destroy his (thoughts:) plans”. But d. occurs exclusively meaning ‘to eclipse’ (sun 
or moon) and the extension proposed by Yii Yiie is unconvincing. Yii Sing-wu’s 
a. for b. is more acceptable. Or perhaps a. here is Kt for tdk e.: “Women can (obtain:) 
find out his thoughts”. 

1525. sh i (didk a) ‘this, that; thus; it being thus, really’ Kt for sh i (d'ilt b), 
same meaning, says Chu Hi on Ode 21 phr. c., where the Han version reads d.: 
“Really, our lot is not like [hers]”. — Reject, see par. 1503 above. 

On phr. c. Wen Yi-to says didk a. is Kt for chi (tilr e) ‘to place, to set aside’, 
adding that it is the same as the she m i n g (Sid f) in Ode 80. — Reject. A wild 
speculation. 
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1526. 8 h i (iidk a) ‘rule, model’ etc. Kt for t’ 6 (Vn9k b) ‘evil, wrong’ says Cheng 
Hiian on Ode 220 phr. c. Probably Cheng took b. (which at his time had the initial 
simplified) to be id. with t'dk d., within the same Hs series. — Refuted in Gloss 
713. a. is a mere particle, c. = “Do not humour them, do not speak to them”. 

1527. 8 h i (iidk a) ‘rule, model’ etc. Kt for chi {fidk b), here meaning c., says 
Sun Yi-jang on Shu: Li cheng phr. d.: “In a strict way he grandly (made directors:) 
gave offices and he was able to use . . .” This because Erya has an entry b. = c. 

— Refuted in Gloss 1944, a. is a mere particle, d. = “In a strict way he was grandly 
able to use the three [men in the] positions”. 

1528. 8 h i (iidg a) ‘time’ etc. When this, as very often, is used for a word mean¬ 
ing ‘this; being thus; correct, good’ it is Kt for shi (dilg b), same meaning, says 
Chu Tsiin-sheng, since Mao Heng defines a. by b. Yu Sing-wu says the same on 
a phr. in Shu: K’ang kao. — All ancient tradition says that a. is Kt for a homo- 
phonous 3idg ‘this; correct’. Hence a. ‘this’ and b. are merely cognate words, a. 
not read like b., nor b. like a. Cf. Gloss 553. 

1529. shi (3idg a) ‘time’ etc. Kt for c h’ e n g (Simg b) ‘to receive, to take over, 
to continue’ etc. says Wang Yin-chi on Shu: Yao (Shun) tien phr. c., var. d. (also 
in Shu: K’ang kao and Tso: Wen 18), which he takes to mean ‘obedient, compliant’. 

— Refuted in Gloss 1249. c. = “correct and orderly”. 

Again, on Shu: To shi phr. e. Sun Yi-jang, following up Wang’s idea above, 
says a. Kt for b.: “You will (receive:) obey me”. — Refuted in Gloss 1827. e. = 
“s h i now y u I have . . .”. 

Again, on Shu: Kiln Shi phr. f. Sun Yi-jang says a. Kt for b.: “in the great con¬ 
tinuation”. — Refuted in Gloss 1899, f. = “in this great time”. 

Again, on Ode 235 phr. g. Yii Yue says a. Kt for b. the p u shi being equal 
to h., a phr. occurring in Meng: T’eng Wen Kung, hia phr. i.: “Greatly continuing 
(sc. the plans of Wen Wang) were the fine deeds of Wu Wang”. — Reject. This 
meaning of h. does not at all suit phr. g. The context in that Ode shows that a. 
has its ordinary meaning: g. = “Was not God’s appointment timely?”, see Gloss 553. 

1530. shi (didg a) ‘time’ Kt for tai (d’agr b) ‘to take the place of; succession’ 
says Yang Shu-ta (Siao hiie kin shi lun ts’ung) on Chuang: Sii Wu Kuei phr. c.: 
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“Those (medicines) one after the other are sovereign [remedies]”. Unnecessary, 
c. = “Those on occasions (now one, now the other) are sovereign [remedies]”. 

1531. sh i ((?|9gr a) ‘time’ Kt for y i {zidg b) says Yu Sing-wu on Ode 295 phr. 
c. which he paraphrases d., where the value of y i b. is highly doubtful. — Reject, 
c. = “He spread everywhere that (ampleness:) abimdance”, see Gloss 1142 a. 

1532. s h i {didg a) ‘time’ Kt for s i (sidg b) says Ts’uei Chuan on Chuang: Ts’i 
wu lun phr. c., where s h i y e would be equal to the phr. si ye d., which occurs 
in Hanfei: Yang k’tian phr. e., where b. is equal to s i (aidg f) ‘to spy, to observe’: 
“Let the cock (observe the night:) keep count of the night”. Thus s i y e ‘the 
observer of the night’ means ‘cock’ and c. = “When you see the egg you look for 
the cock” (to be hatched from it). — Acceptable. Yet it is possible that s h i ye 
(as in c.) is a synonym of si ye, meaning ‘to time (a) the night’, to determine 
the times of the night, and a s h i y e (c) ‘timer of the night’ may just as well 
give the idea of ‘cock’. 

1533. s h i (dz'idg a) ‘officer, gentleman, nobleman’ Kt for s i {dzidg b) ‘to continue, 
to succeed’ says Chu Tsiin-sheng on Chouli: Kung po phr. c.: (The Kung po) “directs 
the (succeeding concubines’ sons=) concubines’ sons of the next generation” 
(i.e. of the dignitaries now in office). — Unlikely. The phr. shi shu tsi recurs 
in many Chouli paragraphs and it is quite evident that shi and s h u-t s i are 
two coordinated categories. There has been much discussion about the technical 
meaning of shi here, but it is not necessary to force the expression: shi is 
the lowest of the noble categories (chu hou, ta fu, shi), and the Kung po, palace 
intendant, was in charge of such gentlemen as served in the guard of the palace: 
on the one hand shi ‘simple noblemen’, on the other shu tsi concubines’ 
sons of the dignitaries: c. = (The Kung po) “directs the s h i-class noblemen 
and the concubines’ sons (of dignitaries) [serving] in the Royal palace”. 

1534. shi (dz*idg a) ‘to serve; service, affair’ etc. Kt for ts’ai (dz’agr b) says 
Yang Shu-ta on a passage in Tso: Siang 4 phr. c., which he compares to Kyii: Lu 
yii, hia phr. d. However, the passages diverge on the next line as well: Tso phr. 
e. but Kyii phr, f. No such conclusion as that of Yang’s above is permissible, c. = 
“To inquire about [government] affairs is consultation, to inquire about calami¬ 
ties is devising”, d, = “To inquire from talented men is consultation, to inquire 
about [government] affairs is devising”. There is no real parallelism. 

1535. shi (dz'idg a) ‘to serve; service; affair’ etc. Kt for chi {didk, d'idg b) 
‘to plant, to put up, to establish’ says Chu Tsiin-sheng on Li: Chung-ni yen kli 
phr. c. Here Cheng Htian punctuates after c h u n g and defines shi chi d. 
as = e.: (The one who understands these principles) “even if he is [working] in 
the channelled fields, if you put him up (give him a high position), he will [show 
himself to] be a sage”. This has caused Chu to propose the Kt a. for b. — Ch’en 
Hao: “Even if he is [working] in the channelled fields, if he practises them (the 
principles), he will [show himself to] be a sage”. Yet another possibility would be to 
to carry shi chi to the preceding: “Even if he shi chi practises (works) 
in the channelled fields”; the chi in d. would then be a “cognate accusative”, 
just as in Meng phr. h. — Cheng’s general idea is certainly superior in the context, 
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but no Kt is needed: s h i is a causative and s h i c h ! d. simply means ''make 
him do service” :c:. = "Even if he is [working] in the chanelled fields, if you (let 
him serve:) give him a charge, he will [show himself to] be a sage”. 

Again, on Li: Kiao t'e sheng phr. i. Chu Tsun-sheng says a. Kt for b. This because 
Cheng Hiian again says a. here = j.; with K’ung Ying-ta’s paraphrase: "Faith¬ 
fulness establishes a person”. — Ch’en Hao again has a different idea: "With faith¬ 
fulness one serves others” (more tersely: "Faithfully one serves others”). Here 
Ch’en’s interpretation suits the context better than Cheng’s. 

1536. s h i (dz*i9g a) 'to serve, service; affair’ etc. Kt for s i (dzidg b) 'sacrifice’ 
says Chu Tsiin-sheng on Chouli: Kung cheng phr. c., where Cheng Hiian says a. 
means d. — Unnecessary. The s h i a. in the extended sense of 'service’ (as in 
English) = 'a religious performance’ is exceedingly common and there is no Kt. 

1537. s h i (djdg a) 'ode’ Kt for c h’ e n g (didng b) 'to receive, to take over, to 
continue’ etc. says Cheng Hiian on Yili: T’e sheng kuei si li phr. c.: "He takes it 
and keeps it in his arms”, and on Li: Nei tse phr. d.: "He takes and carries him”. 
— Reject. K’ung Ying-ta correctly says (on phr. d.) that a. stands for e. 'to seize, 
to hold’ within the same Hs series. Cf. par. 1629 above. 

1538. s h i (alidg a) and s h i {dz*idg b) and s h I {8li9g c) are practically identical 
in the Arch, graphs as known from bronze inscriptions, and therefore in early 
texts sometimes an a. should be b. or c. or vice versa — these cases are then not 
phonetic Kt but due to erroneous decipherments in ancient times of documents 
originally written in the archaic script. Examples: 

On Chouli: T’iao lang shi phr. d. Wang Yin-chi says a. stands for b. On Yi: 
Kua 41 phr. e. Wen Yi-to says c. stands for b. On the Mao Kung Ting inscr. phr. 
f. Sun Yi-jang says b. stands for c. Etc. 

1539. shou (djog a) 'longevity’ Kt for k’i u (g'iog b) 'to meet; a mate’ says 
Sun Yi-jang (Yiilun) on the Hiian Ki Kuei inscr. (which describes how a lady was 
given in marriage) phr. c. The k ii n here would be short for s i a o k u n 'princely 
consort’: c. = "I give a princely consort — I give a k’ i u mate”. This tautology 
with a wo in the second but not in the first line, is very unlikely, Kuo Mo-jo 
would interpret the phr. as = d.: "I give a flock of beauties and moreover I give 
a long life”, which is nonsensical, since the donor could not possibly control the 
age of the receiver. — The line remains obscure. 
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1540. 8 h o u a) ‘to keep, to guard’ Kt for t a o (d'og b) ‘way, method, prin¬ 
ciple’ says Wang Nien-sun on Chuang: Chi pei ya phr. c.: “Have you a method 
(sc. for forging swords); he said: your servant has a method”. — Reject. A curious 
idea that the same word within one sentence would be rendered first by its proper 
character and then with a loan character. — c. = “Your servant has s h o u a 
complete devotion (to it)”. 

1541. 8 h o u (diog a) ‘animal’ Kt for t s’ i u (dz'fog b) ‘chieftain’ says Kuo Mo-jo 
on the Siao Yii Ting inscr. phr. c.: “captured chieftains, three men”, (so also Ch’en 
Meng-kia in K’ao ku hue pao 12, 1966 p. 86). — Reject, b. as term for an officer 
occurs only meaning “wine-master” (Li, Chouli) in pre-Han texts; the meaning 
‘chieftain of a barbarian tribe’ is not older than Han. Yang Shu-ta, on the Shi 
Yuan Kuei inscr. phr. d., says a. is Kt for the homophonous iidg e. ‘head’ and so 
it is in c. as well: “captured (heads:) chiefs, three men”. 

1542. shu (^iag a) ‘numerous, all’ in the phr. b. in Chouli, title of an officer, 
meaning “the expunger of noxious vermin”, has a strange comm, by Cheng Hiian, 
who says it was “read like c h u {iio c) ‘to boil’, meaning “the making of decocts 
of medicinal herbs”. He adds that “if it is not written k u s h i (fa> d) it is because 
of the sound (the reading) here”. Tuan Yii-ts’ai, followed by Chu Tsiin-sheng, 
believes that Cheng meant that a. is Kt for and should be read like d., which was 
certainly not Cheng’s opinion. Lu Te-ming, following Cheng’s speculation, reads a. 
here Anc. UimOy i.e. like c. Thus phr. b. would really mean “the decoct-maker”. 

— Reject, diag a. in b. is Kt for c h 6 (iidg e) ‘to intercept, to stop’ (within the 
same Hs series), b. thus meaning “the (stopper:) suppressor.” (GSR 804 should be 
corrected in this sense). 

Again, on Shu: Lu hing phr. f., which in the Ou-yang and Hia-hou schools’ 
text versions runs g., Wang Ming-sheng says a. is Kt for c. (referring to the Chouli 
case above). Wang Yin-chi has found a Han-time phr. h. (unknown in earlier texts) 
which would mean ‘branding on the forehead’, and when this char, c h o {tuk i) 
‘to drip’ (which in other contexts and with other meanings has variants d'uk j, 
and iiuk k.) figures in the binome tuk-luk (h.) it is because the tuk i. “anciently 
had the same sound as d'u 1. ‘head’. Finally, when the Ou-yang text has g. instead 
of h., Wang Yin-chi sweepingly declares that a. is a corruption of the char. Ink m. 

— All these speculations should be rejected. In phr. g. the a. has its ordinary mean¬ 
ing: “the several [kinds of] branding”, see Gloss 2026. 

1543. shu {ij^ a) ‘numerous, all’ Kt for chu (?io b) ‘all’ says Yii Yue on Li: 
Yen yi phr. c. — Reject. 

1544. shu {siq a) ‘wide apart; loose, to separate; to perforate, to engrave’ Kt 
for 8 h a {aa b) in the sense of c. ‘to sift’ c. says Cheng Chung on Chouli: Tien juei 
phr. d.: “With... sifting pi and ts’ung jades one enshrouds the corpse” 

— the carved gems making channels for the moisture from the corpse to be drained 
off. — Reject. Phonetically unlikely, and b. in this sense is not attested in pre- 
Han texts. Cheng Hiian prefers to read a. in its ordinary way: “engraved p i and 
t s’ u n g jades”, analogous to phr. e. “carved screen” in Li: Ming fang wei. — 
Plausible. 
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1545. 8 h u (^‘o a) ‘wide apart; loose, to separate; to perforate, to engrave’ Kt 
for ts’u (ts'o b) ‘coarse’ says Chu Tsun-sheng on Ode 265 phr. c.: “Those [ate] 
coarse [grain]” (see Gloss 1067) and Lun: Shu er phr. d.: “Eating coarse grain”. 

— Unnecessary, a. is but a short-form for e., properly ‘vegetables without 
meat’, i.e. simple food, hence also ‘coarse’. 

1546. s h u (810 a) ‘wide apart’ etc. Kt for s i a n g (siang b) ‘mutual’ says Chu 
Tsiin-sheng on Ode 237 phr. c.: “We thus have s i a n g-f u adherents”. — Re¬ 
ject. c. = “We thus have distant adherents” (adherents in distant parts). 

1547. shu (diu a) ‘attendant; young man’ Kt for j u (niu b) ‘child; weak’ says 
Chu Tsiin-sheng on Chouli: phr. c.: “young attendant of the interior”. The same 
says Ma Su-lun on Chuang: Shan mu phr. d.: “He ordered his attendant (waiting- 
lad) to kill a goose”. — Reject. The context in both cases shows that a. was a young 
man, not a b. baby. The reading Anc. ziu = Arch, diu of a. is well attested (Ts’ieyun, 
Shiwen). 

1548. shu (diu a) ‘attendant; young man’ Kt for k ii (gr’jo b) ‘distant’ says 
Pi Yiian, followed by Sun Yi-jang, on Mo: Shang hien, hia phr. c.: (In the documents 
of the former kings) “and in the pronouncements of (remote years:) ancient times”. 

— Reject, shu (diu a., shang sheng) is Kt for shu (diu d., p’ing sheng) ‘diffe¬ 
rent, other’ (common): “. . . and in the pronouncements of other ages (than our 
own)”. 

1549. shu (d'iwdt a) ‘to follow; to follow the proper way; to transmit; following 
upon, then, thereupon’ Kt for s u e i (dzitvdd b) ‘to advance, to continue; to fol¬ 
low; then, thereupon’ says Kuo Mo-jo on the Siao ch’en Ts’i Kuei inscr. phr. c.: 
“He went to the East”. — Unnecessary, d'iwdt a. and d'iwdt d. ‘road, path’ are 
really one word (a. meaning ‘to take the path of’) and are often interchangeable 
in early texts. No Kt is necessary in phr. c.: “He (took the road to:) marched to 
the East”. For d'iwdt a. in the sense of ’then, thereupon‘, in which it is synonymous 
with dziivdd b. see Gloss 762. For another alleged case of a. Kt for b. see below 
par. 1551. 

1550. shu (d'iwdt a) ‘to follow’ etc. (see par. 1549) Kt for c h u e i (d'iiudd b) 
‘to fall down, toj throw down’ say various scholars (Kuo Mo-jo, Yu Sing-wu, Yang 
Shu-ta, Wen Yi-to) on the Yii Ting inscr. phr. c.: “I have heard that Yin (threw 
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down:) ruined its mandate”, which corresponds to Shu: Tsiu kao phr. d. and Shu: 
Kun Shi phr. e. (where the Wei stone classics had f.) — Plausible. 

Again, on Ode 29 phr. g. Yu Sing-wu, on the analogy of the Yii Ting inscr. above, 
says a. Kt for b.: “You should requite me and not let me down”. — Unnecessary. 
See Gloss 78. g. = “You requite me not following the [proper] way”. 

1551. shu a)‘road, path’Kt for suei b)‘to advance; to continue; 

to achieve; to follow; thereupon’ etc. but not in any of these ordinary meanings 
but as a technical name of a larger district (Chouli: Suei jen says c.: “five h i e n 
districts make a s u e i district)” says Cheng Hiian on Li: Hiie ki phr. d.: “A suei 
district has a s ii school”. The enumeration in the Li passage: “A family has a 
shu school; a tang district has a siang school; a shu a. (=suei b) 
district has a s u school; a feudal state has a h ii e school” seems to support 
this Kt. It is phonetically somewhat poor (d'ixvdt: dziwad) but in Tso: Hi 33 a noble¬ 
man Si-k’i Shu (a) is in Kung-yang called Si-k’i Suei (b). On the other hand, it is 
not conclusive, for just as t a o e. ‘road’ means ‘district’ in Tso: Hi 30, so shu 
a. ‘road’ may have had a similar meaning. 

On phr. d. Ch’en Hao says shu a. “ought to be” c h o u (iiog f) ‘a c h o u 
district’, since Kuan: To ti has a phr. g.: “a c h o u [district] is called a s h u a.” 
Here again, one could argue that shu a. is Kt for suei b. But since it is highly 
unlikely that in two widely different texts, Li and Kuan, one would use this phonet¬ 
ically strained Kt, we conclude that shu a. itself, just as t a o e. could mean 
‘a district’ and the Kt is unnecessary. 

Again, on Li: Yiie ling phr. h. Cheng Huan says a. Kt for b., but here in the sense 
of ‘ditch’: “To mark out clearly the king paths and shu (=suei) ditches”. 
In fact, Chouli: Suei jen has a passage conclusively showing that suei b. could 
serve as a term for a water-channel, a ditch between the fields. But here again 
the Kt is not sure, for already Ts’ai Yung took a. in its ordinary sense: “To mark 
out clearly the paths and the roads” — king shu being a very natural com¬ 
bination. 

Again, on Lii: Pien shi phr. i. Yii Yiie says a. Kt for b. in the sense of ‘to achieve’ 
(common:) (In sowing) “the east-west rows must be successful, the north-south 
rows must be achieved”. Possible, but unnecessary, shu a. ‘road, way’ has very 
often the meaning ‘method, art, trick, skill’: i. = “the north-south rows must be 
skilfully made”. 

Again, on Kuan: Pa yen phr. j. Wang Nien-sun says a. Kt for b. in the sense 
of ‘to advance; to achieve’ (common): “When the former kings took the empire, 
s h u-s h u-h u achieved indeed was their great virtue”. Yin Chi-chang had punc¬ 
tuated after the first shu: “When the former kings took the empire, it was skill; 
skilful was their great virtue”. But Wang adduces an earlier line k.: “With the 
actions of an achieved virtue”, which speaks in favour of his Kt. 

Again, on Lii: Shi jung phr. 1. Yii Sing-wu says a. Kt for b. in the sense of m. 
‘to continue, to prolong’ (as in Li: Hiang yin tsiu yi phr. n.: “The regulations and 
forms are continued to the end”). 1. would thus mean: (What the visitor concealed 
and suppressed was) “that which a gentleman continually applies”. — Unnecessary. 
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d'iwdt a. ‘path, to follow a path* makes good sense without any Kt: (What the 
visitor concealed and suppressed was) “that which a gentleman follows as his 
path and applies”. 

1552. s h u (d'iwdt a) ‘road, path* Kt for s u e i (dziivdd b) ‘channel* (cf. par. 
1561) says Sun Yi-jang on Mo: Fei ju, hia phr. c. The line has been taken to be 
corrupted, Su Shi-hiie adding d. after s h i, an arbitrary emendation. Sun fol¬ 
lows a text version which has no yen e. and he interprets: “The corpses lying 
about could be counted by channels**, whatever that may mean. Sun mentions 
another theory: the yen e. is wrong for y i f. (e. and f. being very similar in 
ancient script) standing for g., and s h u a. Kt for s h u a i {sliwdt h) which would 
here mean ‘to count*. All extremely speculative. — The line is simple as it stands: 
“The corpses lying about were to be counted by yen s h u rumour method** 
(hearsay computation); too many to be properly counted. 

1553. s h u (d'iwdt a) ‘road, path* Kt for s h u o (iivxit b) ‘to speak* says Ma 
Su-lun on Chuang: T*ien ti phr. c.: “That man pretends to cultivate the pronounce¬ 
ments of Chaos**. — Reject, s h u a. has here its common meaning of ‘way, 
method, art*: “That man pretends to cultivate the (way:) art of Chaos**. 

In Mo: Shang t*img, chung there is a phr. d.: “A document Shu ling (the Norms 
and Commands) of the former kings**. Here Sun Yi-jang says a. is Kt for b. in 
the reading y ii e (ditvai), Shu ling being equal to the lost Shu chapter e. (men¬ 
tioned in Li: Hiie ki) Yue ming. — An amusing speculation. 

1554. s h u {d'i'Wdt a) ‘road, path* Kt for s h ai (add b) ‘to decrease* says Wang 
Yin-chi (followed by Sun Yi-jang) on Mo: Fei ju, hia phr. c.: “The love for relations 
has decreasing measures**. This because he believes it is the same as Li: Chung 
yung phr. d.: “The decreasing measures in the love for relatives’*. Reject, 
c. = “The love for relatives has its (way:) norm”. 

1555. s h u (diqk a) ‘which one, who?* Kt for t u {d'ok b) ‘poison* says Ma Sii- 
lun on Chuang: Lie Yii-k’ou phr. c. This is unreasonable since the line rimes with 
a preceding line d.; a word riming with itself and the first time written properly 
b., the second time, in the same line, written with a Kt: a. — Ch’eng Huan-ying 
and an early scholar Wang quoted by Lu Te-ming define a. as the ordinary e., 
but the line cannot then be construed, Kuo Sung-tao, better, takes a. as equal 
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to f. (common) (‘cooked, ripe’:) ‘thoroughly familiar’, and the passage will then be: 
(the small talk of those men) d. “is all poison to a man”; (there is no comprehension, 
no discerning), c. “how can there be a thorough understanding?” 

1556. s h u {djiok a) ‘fine, good’ Kt for c h o u (?i^ b) ‘twitter, noise’ says Yii 
Sing-wu on Kuan: Shuei ti phr. c., which Yii would take as = d. The context 
is this: the ear does not only hear the soimd of thunder or drum, it hears also very 
small sounds. In phr. c. not only a. but also the word tsiu, tsiao (taidg, tsiog e) 
‘low, cramped’ must be Kt for something else. Yii Yiie would have c. stand for f. 
(within the same Hs series). The tsiao (dz'idk g) is a variant for h. ‘quiet, still, 
silent’ and tsiu (tsiog i) means ‘to tinkle’, said of jade yoke bells in Ch’u: Li 
sao. Thus: (The ear) “perceives [even] a quiet tinkle”. Yii Sing-wu, on the contrary, 
bases himself on Li: San nien wen, where it is said that a small bird chou tsiu 
(iiog-tsiog j) ‘twitters’. Thus c. standing for d.: (The ear) “perceives even a twitter”. 
— Both Yii Yiie’s and Yii Sing-wu’s Kt theories are phonetically admissible. But 
Yii Yiie keeps within the same Hs series and therefore seems preferable. 

1557. s h u (iiqk a) ‘to harvest; junior’ etc. Kt for t’ i a o (d'idg b) ‘long, drawn 
out’ says Wang K’ai-yiin on a phr. in Ode 290, where the Mao text version has c. 
but another version (Shen Chung ap. Shiwen) has d. and yet another school (attested 
in several Han stone inscriptions) had e., see Gloss 1125. Wang K’ai- 3 run believes 
that the original of c. and d. should be f. and that this iiok a. was Kt for b.: “(Drawn 
out:) amply-spreading is the smell”. — Unnecessary and arbitrary, c. and e. give 
the same meaning: “Fragrant is the smell”, see the said Gloss 1125. 

1558. s h u (iiok a) ‘to harvest; junior’ etc. Kt for s u (so b) ‘white’ says Kuo 
Mo-jo on the Wu Yi inscr. phr. c., which he takes to mean d. “white brocade”, 
and on the Ta K’o Ting inscr. phr. e.: “white knee-covers”. Yang Shu-ta, on the 
other hand, takes a. in phr. e. as Kt for c h u (iju f): “red knee-covers”. — Reject. 
Sim Yi-jang quite naturally takes a. as short-form for s h u g. ‘fine, good’: e. = 
“fine knee-covers”, b. would then likewise be “fine brocade”. Plausible. 

1559. s h u (djuk a) ‘caterpillar; a place name’ etc. Kt for t u (d'uk b) ‘container, 
case’ says Yii Yiie on Kuan: Hing shi phr. c. Yin Chi-chang defines a. here as = 
d., which may mean ‘a sacrificial vessel’ but equally well ‘a sacrificial implement’. 
Yii accepts the latter, quoting Lun: Ki shi phr. e.: “If a tortoise or a jade is damaged 
[when kept] in the container (case)”. Our a. would then, as Yii points out, be a 
short-form of f., variant of g. ‘bow-case’, which had the Arch, readings d'uk, djuk 
and iiuk. Thus c.: (If the ruler) “holding the case (sc. containing the ritual vessel) 
does not speak” (all is well-ordered in the ancestral temple hall). 

Sung Yii-t’ing takes a. as short-form for t u (h) ‘alone’, defining p a o t u 
as meaning the same as the p a o y i (i.) in Lao 10, thus c.: (If the ruler) “holding 
together [his faculties] in a unity, does not speak”, which is very far-fetched. — 
Yin’s definition of a. here is certainly preferable. But Yii Yiie’s idea that the wor¬ 
shipper during the very performance in the temple has the vessel still wrapped 
in its container and holds the container in his arms is comical. Evidently diuk a 
is Kt for a homophonous djuk ‘sacrificial vessel’: (If the ruler) “holding the sacri¬ 
ficial vessel, does not speak . . 
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1560. 8 h u; c h u (diuk\ link a) ‘to be attached to; to attach, to apply’ Kt for 
shi (ii^k b) ‘to happen’ says Chu Tsiin-sheng on Tso: Chao 4 phr. c.: “It happens 
that there will be a sacrificial service in the ancestral temple in Wu-ch’eng”. This 
because Tu Yii defines a. by b. — Reject. Lu Te-ming here expressly states that 
a. is read Anc. Uiwok = Arch, tiuk, and this is an extension of meaning: ‘(it is 
applied to us:) it befalls us’, c. = “It is incumbent on us to have a sacrificial ser¬ 
vice . . .”. Similarly in Tso: Ch’eng 8 phr. d. (Tu Yii a. = b., Lu Te-ming Uiwok): 
“(It befell me that I was:) I happened to be in the ranks of the soldiers”. 

1561. sh u; chu (diuk\ iiuk a) ‘to be attached to; to attach, to apply’ Kt for 
chu (tiu, tyu b) ‘to conduct water; to pour; to apply’ says Chu Tsiin-sheng on 
Yili: Shi hun li phr. c. (and several analogous phrases): “He pours out the (“dark 
spirits” =) water, in three pourings, into the Tsun vessel”. This because Cheng Hiian 
defines a. by b. — Reject, a. in the reading iiuk ‘to attach, to apply’ and b. ‘to 
apply’ are merely synonymous: “He pours out water, in three (applications:) serv¬ 
ings, into the Tsun vessel”. 

Again, on Tso: Chao 28 phr. d. Chu Tsiin-sheng says a. is Kt for t s u (taiuk e.) 
‘enough’: “That they will finish [eating] when they have had enough and are satis¬ 
fied”. This because Tu Yii defines a. by e. — Unnecessary. Lu Te-ming here again 
reads a. Ajic. Uiwok = Arch, iiuk, and it has the same meaning as in the preceding 
case: “When they have been served so as to be yen satisfied, they will finish”. 

1562. s h u; chu (3iuk] iiuk a) ‘to be attached to; to attach, to apply’ Kt for 
18 o u (Anc. Uiau, Arch, sound uncertain) ‘pregnant woman’ says Chu Tsiin-sheng 
on Shu: Tsi ts’ai phr. c.: “Attend even to pregnant women”. This because Shuowen 
quotes the line d., defining this b. (known from no other early text) as meaning 
‘pregnant woman’. — Reject. Lu Te-ming reads a. here Anc. £iwok = Arch, ^iuk 
‘to be attached’, and c. means: “Attend even to (attached women:) concubines”, 
c. and d. represent different text versions, see Gloss 1697. 

1563. 8 h u; chu (^iuk; iiuk a) ‘to be attached to; to attach, to apply’ Kt for 
18 u (dz'uk b) ‘clan’ says Yii Yiie on Tso: Wen 2 phr. c.: “With his clan-men he 
rushed against the army of Ts’in”. — Unnecessary and arbitrary. Tu Yii gives 
a. its ordinary diuk meaning: “With his (adherents:) followers he rushed against 
the army of Ts’in”. 

1564. sh u a i (slywdt, sliwdd a) ‘to follow; to lead; all’ etc. Kt for y ii (Anc. 
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= Arch, biwdt'i) “then, thereupon’ (a particle) says Wang Nien-sun and Sun 
Sing-yen on Shu: T’ang shi phr .c. — Refuted in Gloss 1406. c. = “In all [ways] 
he injures the city of Hia”. For further details about a. as alleged “particle” (and 
Kt for such) cf. LC II par. 1003. 

In its common meaning ‘to follow’ a. is Kt for s ii n (dziumi d) ‘to follow’ says 
Chu Tsiin-sheng. — Reject. 

1565. s h u a i (slywdt, aliwdd a) ‘to follow; to lead; all’ etc. Kt for s h u (d'iv)dt b) 
‘road’ says Sun Yi-jang on Mo: Ming kuei, hia phr. c.: “There will be no criminals 
on roads and paths” (for shu king or king shu cf. par. 1551 aobve). 

— Phonetically unconvincing. Yu Yiie points out that the same line recurs twice 
further on in the chapter but without the last two words (wu tsuei jen hu 
t a o 1 u) and rightly concludes that they are erroneous and should be expunged. 

1566. s h u ai {sliiodt, aliwdd a) ‘to follow; to lead; all’ etc., also read 1 ii (lixvdi) 
‘border; norm’ etc. Kt for 1 ii e (litoaJt b) ‘a kind of weight’, see in detail Gloss 2062. 

1567. shuai (sliiodt, slitvdd a) ‘to follow; to lead; all’ etc. Kt for shu a (Anc. 
siwdt = Arch, aiwal or alitoaJt'i) ‘to brush clean’ says Wu K’ai-sheng on Shu: Ta 
kao phr. c.: “We shall (brush clean:) straighten up the territories fixed by the 
serene [dead] men”. — Unnecessary and arbitrary, c. = “Following the serene 
[dead] men we shall have fine territories”, see Gloss 1619. 

1568. s h u a i (aliwdt\ aliuodd a) ‘to lead; a leader’ Kt for shu (d'itvdi b) ‘to fol¬ 
low; to transmit’ says Chu Tsiin-sheng on Li: Nei tse phr. c.: “Be reverently careful 
about his (the baby’s) showing obedience”. — a. stands for the homophonous 
aliwdt d. ‘to follow’. 

1569. shuai (aiwdr a) ‘to diminish’, c h’ u e i (taHwdr a) ‘to reduce, to graduate’ 
Kt for c h’ a (ta'a b) ‘to diverge’ and c h’ i (ta'ia b) ‘graduated, of different length’ 
says Chu Tsiin-sheng on Tso: Huan phr. c.: “They all have their degrees and grades”. 

— Reject, (Lu Te-ming reads a. Anc. ta*v)iQ = Arch, ia'iwdr, as above). 

1570. shuang (a\ang a) ‘active; bright; to aberr, faulty’ Kt for sang (adn^ 
b) ‘to lose’ says Huei Tung on Mo: Fei ming, hia, quoting the lost (and now forged) 
Shu chapter Chung Huei chi kao phr. c.: “And thus he lost his multitudes”. This 
since in chapter Fei ming, shang Mo quotes the same Shu chapter as phr. d. In 
Ode 235 we find phr. e.: “When Yin had not yet lost the multitudes”. — Plausible. 

Again, on Kyii: Chou yii hia phr. f. Wei Chao says a. Kt for b.: “The prince 
of Tsin has lost two” (sc. of his faculties: seeing, talking, hearing, walking), and on 
the common phr. shuang te g. (in Chou yii, shang) he says a. means h. ‘to lose’, 
here evidently again taking a. as Kt for b. This is not acceptable, a^ng a. ‘active’ 
is Kt for several homophonous words, one of the most frequently occurring being 
^ng ‘different, to aberr, defective, faulty’, see in detail and with full documenta¬ 
tion Glosses 181, 1461, 1614, and this is the word in phrs. f. and g.; in the numerous 
cases where a. has this meaning it is certainly not Kt for nor should be read as 
adng b. 

1571. shuang {aiang a) ‘active; bright; to aberr, faulty’ etc. Kt for shang 
(dyang b) ‘would that’ says Yang Shu-ta on Shu: K’ang kao phr. c.: “May Heaven 
punish and destroy me”; and on Shu: K’ang kao phr. d.: “May the people be guided 
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to happiness and peace”. — Unnecessary and arbitrary, since a. makes good sense 
with its commonest meaning: c. = “If there is any fault, Heaven will. . d. = 
“When it is at fault, the people should be guided . . see Gloss 1614. 

Yang also applies his idea to the Ling Yi inscr. where he interprets a graph e. 
as = a., in phr. f.: “May you be of help to your colleagues”. — Unnecessary. Even 
if e. should be = a., this could have its common meaning ‘active’: f. = “Actively 
be of help to your colleagues”. Moreover, the identification of e. as a. is uncertain. 
Kuo Mo-jo would take the graph e. to be a variant of g., here serving for h. (“Energe¬ 
tically be of help . . .”). The meaning of e. remains quite obscure. 

1572. shuang {siang a) ‘active; bright; to aberr, faulty’ etc. Kt for shang 
(iiang b) ‘formerly’ says Chang Ping-lin on Shu: Ta kao phr. c.: “Formerly the 
state followed the wise men”. — Refuted in Gloss 1614. e. = “If the faulty states 
would follow the wise men”. 

1573. shuang {^ng a) ‘active; bright; to aberr, faulty’ etc. Kt for c h’ u a n g 
(ts'iang b) ‘to wound* says Ma Su-lun on Chuang: T’ien ti phr. c.: “They (sc. the 
various flavours) cause the mouth to be cut and wounded”. — Unnecessary, 
c. = “They hurt and (make faulty:) pervert the mouth”. 

On this meaning: ‘to aberr, faulty’ — well attested, see par. 1570 above — 
Chang Ping-lin says ^ang a. is Kt for s h u (^ d) ‘distant (aberrant)’. He adduces 
Ta Tai li: Hia siao cheng, where it is said that a plant called shuang {^ng a) 
means s h u (^ d) in the sense of e. ‘a vegetable*. — Reject; a wild speculation. 

1574. s h u e i (iitvad a) ‘to tax; to give’ Kt for t’ u a n (Vtvdn b) ‘black dress’ 
says Lu Te-ming in the wake of Cheng Hlian, on Li: Tsa ki and Li: Sang ta ki 
phr. c., which would be the same as a dress called d. in Li: Yii tsao Phonetically 
this Kt would not be quite so poor as it would seem, since i\v)ad a. also serves for 
a word t’ u e i (Vwdd) ‘mourning worn after the regular period is passed’ (Li: 
T’an Kung, shang) but it is still unconvincing. Chu Tsun-sheng, therefore, says 
a. in c. is Kt for s u e i (aiwad e) ‘deep; long’ (in Li: Yii tsao said of long pendants 
from cap) so that c. would mean ‘long dress’. That is already better. 

There is, however, a pertinent phr. in Tso: Siang 27: f. Here Sii Miao, followed 
by Lu Te-ming, takes a. not as ‘after-period mourning’ (as above) but as Kt for 
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s u e i {aiwad g) ‘a loose stuff’ used in a moderate mourning: “The prince mourned 
for him, as if wearing loose-stuff garb (i.e. with a moderate show), his whole life”. 
This aiwad g. occurs in Li: T’an Kimg, hia. Phonetically, it is preferable to apply 
this to phr. c. as well: iiwad a. Kt for aiwad g.: “loose-stuff dress”. It is then not 
identical with d. 

1575. shuei (iirmd a) ‘to exhort’ etc. Kt for suei {dziwdd b) ‘grave-clothes 
presented as gift’ says Cheng Hiian on Ode 57 phr. c., but not in that sense but 
meaning “She put on [ritual] clothes in the near suburbs”. Yii Yiie tries to improve 
this dreadful speculation by saying that b. is equal to d. ‘to achieve’: “She finished 
[her dressing] in the near suburbs”, which certainly is no better. — Reject. Mao 
Heng takes a. as Kt for a homophonous iiivad ‘to halt’: “She halted in the near 
suburbs”, which is plausible, see Gloss 168. 

1576. shun {d'iwdn a) ‘to follow, to obey’ Kt for s h e n {di^n b) ‘careful, to 
be careful about’ say some authors on various passages; in par. 1479 it was shown 
how sometimes b. has (erroneously) been taken to be Kt for a. 

On Ta Tai li: Ai kung wen wu yi phr. c. Wang P’ing-chen says a. Kt for b.: 
“What he knows he has already realized; what he says he has been careful about”. 
This because in Lun: Hue er we find the phr. d.: “. . . careful in his talk”. — Un¬ 
likely. c. = “What he knows he has already realized; what he says he has already 
(followed:) practised”. The same text, with some variations, recurs in Siin: Ai 
kung but there our line runs e.: “What he says he has already pronounced [earlier]”, 
which gives the same meaning: the thoughts and the pronouncements are already 
familiar to him. 

Again, on Yi: Kua 2 phr. f. Chu Hi says a. Kt for b. Reject, f. = “When one 
treads on hoarfrost, the solid ice (will be coming:) is not far off; this expresses (a 
following:) a subsequence”. 

Again, on Yi Chou shu: Wen king phr. g. Chu Yu-tseng says a. Kt for b. — 
Reject, g. = “in accordance with the [proper] times”. 

Again, on Chuang: Jen kien shi phr. h. Yii Sing-wu says a. Kt for b.: “If you are 
careful about the beginning (i.e. here: before entering upon a dangerous under¬ 
taking) there will be no distress”. — Reject. Kuo Siang reads a. in its normal way: 
“Your (following:) concessions (sc. to the bully), once started, there will be no 
end to it”. It is true that Yii can quote, as a parallel, Tso: 25 phr. i., and that 
there are several cases known of variants a/b. in the text traditions (e.g. Lu Tu¬ 
rning on Yi: Kua 46, Yang Liang on Siin: K’iang kuo). But the context in Chuang 
phr. h. clearly confirms Kuo’s interpretation. 

Again, on Mo: Fei kung, hia phr. j. Yii Sing-wu says a. Kt for b.: “They always 
carefully pondered whether it was right”. — Unnecessary, j. = “They always 
(suitably:) duly pondered whether it was right”. 

Again, on Siin: Li lun phr. k. Liang K’i-hiung says a. Kt for b.: “Unless he care¬ 
fully and thoroughly cultivates to practise them” (sc. the norms). — Unnecessary. 
Yang Liang gives a. its ordinary reading: “Unless he docilely and thoroughly 
cultivates to practise them”. 

Again, on Li: Li yiin and Tsi t’ung phr. 1. Chu Tsiin-sheng says a. Kt for b.: 
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“This is the highest degree of carefulness”. — Unnecessary. 1. = “This is the highest 
degree of conformity” (with the norms). 

1577. shun (S'ivmi a) ‘to follow, to obey’ Kt for h u n {yyaydn b) ‘to instruct’ 

says Yu Yiie on various early passages (e.g. Kyii: Ch’u yiiy hia phr. c. corresponding 
to the same chapter d. etc.). In the same way various authors have said that b. 
can be Kt for a., refuted in LC par. 615. In fact, the two words can, in certain 
cases, be synonymous: d'ivmi a. taken as a causative: ‘to make obedient = to 
discipline, to instruct’; and b ‘to instruct’ can be taken in the passive: ‘to 

be instructed, to be docile, compliant’, see Glosses 1542, 1851, 1856. There is no 
need of any Kt here. 

There is, moreover, a word s ii n (dziwdn e.) ‘docile’ (ex. in Yi: Kua 2), etymologic¬ 
ally id. with s ii n {dziwdn f) ‘to follow’, another aspect of the same large word- 
stem as a. When Yu Yiie on Yi: Kua 2, Wen yen phr. g. says that a. is Kt for e., 
this is unnecessary (cf. par. 1676). 

Similarly, when Ma Sii-lim on Chuang: Tao Chi phr. h. says a. is Kt for f., this 
is quite unnecessary. 

1578. shun {d'ivrni a) ‘to follow, to obey’ etc. Kt for s ii n (dziwdn b) ‘to make 
an inspection tour’ says Yii Sing-wu on Ode 237 phr. c. “He made an inspection 
tour and then he made a proclamation”. — Refuted in Gloss 791. a. = “It was 
suitable, and so he made his proclamation” (sc. to settle there). 

Again, on Siin: Li lun phr. d. Yii Yiie says a. is Kt for b.: “The beginning and 
the end (make a circle:) revert one after the other”. — Possible but unnecessary: 
“The beginning and the end follow each other”. 

1579. sh u n (d'iwdn a) ‘to follow, to obey’ etc. Kt for s ii n (aiwdn b) ‘lofty, 
great’ says Kuo Mo-jo on the Chou Kung Kuei inscr. phr. c.: “great felicity”. — 
Unlikely. Even if it is correct that the graph in the inscr. corresponds to a. (which 
Lo Chen- 3 rii doubts), this shun a. often means ‘suitable, favourable’: c. = “a 
favourable felicity”. 

1580. shuo {aitk a) ‘a number of times, frequently’ Kt for su (mk b) ‘rapid, 
quick’ says Cheng Hiian on Li: Tseng tsi wen phr. c.: “We do not know whether 
it (the eclipse) will end slowly or quickly”; similarly, in Li: Yiie ki phr. d. Cheng 
says a. Kt for b.: “The airs of Wei are (rushing:) vehement and rapid”. — Both 
plausible. For another ex. of a. Kt for b. see par. 1387 above. 
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Again, on Li: Tsi yi phr. e. Cheng, as above, says a. Kt for b.: “His walking was 
hastening and rapid”. Sii Miao follows this, reading a. here auk, Lu Te-ming, 
curiously, reads a. Anc. sik = Arch, auk ‘frequently’ but none the less defines it 
as meaning b. Ch’en Hao, following Lu’s reading, gives a. its ordinary meaning: 
“His walking was hastening and with (often repeated steps =) small steps”. — 
The parallelism with phr. d. clearly decides in favour of Cheng’s Kt. 

Again, on Yili: Hun li phr. f. Wang Yin-chi says a. Kt for b.: “Because of the 
(rapidity:) haste by which I obtained this matrimorial alliance with an outside 
[family]”. — Plausible. 

Agam, on Lun: Li jen phr. g. Ho Yen, followed by Lin Pao-nan, says a. Kt for 
b.: “In serving a prince, if one is (rapid:) brusque, it leads to disgrace” (Lu Te- 
ming here repeats his reading inconsistency quoted above). Now it is a well- 
attested fact that the char. a. serves for two distinct words; on the one hand, for 
s h u (siUy shang sheng) ‘to count’, s h u k’u sheng) ‘a number, some, several’; 
on the other hand, for our s h u o (auk) ‘a number of times, frequently’ above. 
Cheng Hiian (ap. Shiwen) in phr. g. reads aiu, shang sheng: “In serving a prince: 
if you enumerate [your merits]”; a comical idea (it would then be better to say, 
“if you enumerate [his faults]”). Wu Ti of Liang (ap. Shiwen )read8 k’ii sheng, 
which in its meaning comes near to that of auk: “In serving a prince, if you (do it 
repeatedly:) make frequent [remonstrances], it leads to disgrace”. Whether read 
ajUy k’ii sheng, or auky the line will come to this, and it was accepted by Chu Hi 
and various later scholars. — Ho Yen’s idea (a. Kt for b.) is clearly preferable. 

Again, on Kuan: Chung ling phr. h. Yii Yue after Yin Chi-chang says a. Kt for 
b.: “The rapidity of Heaven’s Way (sc. the cycle of seasons etc. in nature) [is such 
that] when it has culminated, it turns back, when it has become fully ample, it 
declines”. — Unnecessary, a. in one of its ordinary readings ^Uy k’ii sheng, means 
‘degree’, thus here: “The degrees (steps) of Heaven’s Way is that when it has 
culminated, it turns back” etc. Cf. Li: Wen Wang shi tsi phr. i.: “Goodness has 
its degrees” and ibid, phr. j.: “Nothing has so many degrees as goodness”. 

Again, Lao 5 phr. k. has been variously explained: either a. has to be read 
k’ii sheng: “With voluble speech the aiu (calculations:) arguments will be exhausted”. 
Or it has to be read auk as Kt for b.: “Voluble speech will quickly be exhausted” 
(so, for instance, Ma Sii-lun). Or it should be read auk in its ordinary sense: “voluble 
speech will often be exhausted” — this latter would seem to be the simplest ex¬ 
planation. 

1581. s h u o (aUk a) ‘a number of times, frequently’ Kt for s o (aiok b) ‘to strain 
wine’ says Tu Tsi-ch’un on Chouli: Si tsun yi, “ancient text version”, phr. c., 
where the orthodox text has d. — Plausible. Li: Kiao t’6 sheng has phr. e.: “In 
straining (the filling of the cup:) the wine for the cup they used m a o-grass”. 

1582. s h u o (5wi a) ‘a number of times, frequently’ Kt for s h u (d'iiodt b) ‘way, 
method, art’ says Yii Sing-wu on Kuan: Kiu pien phr. c.: “There is (an art:) a 
trick for arriving at that”. — Reject. The char. a. read s h u {^u, k’ii sheng) ‘a 
number’ etc. has a well-attested meaning: ‘(a calculation:) a method, an art, a 
trick’d., e.g. Meng: Kao tsi, sheng phr. e.: “Chess-playing, as an art, is but a small 
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art”. Thus a. and d'jiudt b. can be synonymous, the meaning of c. coming to the 
same as that given by Yii, but a. was certainly never read d'iwdt. 

Again, on Siin: K’iian hiie phr. f. Yii Sing-wu says a. Kt for s h u {d'ivydt g) 
‘to transmit, to recount’: “Therefore, by reciting and recoimting (sc. texts) he 
makes himself familiar [with them]”. — Reject. Yii Yiie says a. here is equal to 
h., which is quite admissible: “By reciting and [siu, shang sheng] (enumerating:) 
reading off”. It might be objected that a. could equally well be read k’ii sheng, 
‘art’, as above: “By the art of reciting . . .”. But the following words are i., where 
8 i-s o “thinking and searching” are two coordinated words, and parallelism de¬ 
mands that in f. s u n g-s h u should be two verbs. Thus Yii Yiie’s interpretation 
is preferable. 

1583. t a (d'dt a) ‘to penetrate, to reach’ etc. Kt for t’ a i (Vdl b) ‘slippery’ says 
Hii Shen on Ode 91 phr. c.: “You are so elusive, so slippery”. — a. is rather a short- 
form for a t’ a (t'dt d) which means ‘brisk, nimble, mobile’: d. = (You are on the 
move:) you go and come ...” see Gloss 237. It is possible, however, that this 
‘mobile* is etym. the same word as b. above. 

Again, Chu Tsun-sheng says that acc. to one theory, a. is Kt for b. in Ode 246 
phr. e.: “The first-bom was as if slippery” (came forth so easily). Tuan Yii-ts’ai, 
on the other hand, says d'dt a. here is Kt for t a (d'dp f) ‘to babble’ continuous 
talk’, here merely in the sense of ‘iterated’: “The first-bom was born like an iterated”, 
as easy as a second or third birth; a comical idea. Cheng says a. stands for t’ a 
(Vdt g) ‘lamb’ (a Shuowen word, no text): “The first-born came like a lamb” (so 
easily). — Ch’en Huan says j u h. stands for e r i. (common); a. has its ordinary 
value and the line simply means: “The first-born then came forth”, see Gloss 868. 

1584. t a {d'dt a) ‘to penetrate, to reach’ etc. Kt for t a (d'dd b) ‘great’ says 
Chu Tsun-sheng on Li: Yiie ki phr. c.: (The sacrifices with cooked meat) “were 
not the greatest rites”. — Unnecessary, a. by extension has come to mean ‘every¬ 
where-reaching, universal’: (The sacrifioes with cooked meat) “were not the most 
comprehensive rites”. 

Again, on Li: Li k’i phr. d. Chu Tsun-sheng says a. Kt for b. because Cheng 
Hiian defines a. by e. But Cheng’s idea was this: “When Heaven sesasonably gives 
rain and benefits, the sages (universally:) all stimulated” (sc. to joy and music). 
This, however, has been refuted by Ho Yi-hang and Chu Hi-tan who interpret: 
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a. = f. .. the sages (penetrated:) fully understood its (stimulation:) encourage¬ 
ment”. 

Again, on Chouli: Tien t’ung phr. g. Chu Tsun-sheng says a. Kt for b.: “The great 
sound is excessive”. — Unnecessary, g. = “The far-reaching sound is excessive”. 
For a discussion of the whole paragraph -- very obscure -- see par. 1189 above. 

1585. t a (d'dd a) ‘great’ Kt for t a (d'dt b) ‘to penetrate, to reach’ says Kuo 
Mo-jo on oracle bone inscr. such as c.: “Reaching to the second month — will it 
not rain?” Yang Shu-ta, on the other hand, says a. is Kt for t a i (d'dd d) ‘to reach’. 
-- Kuo seems preferable. 

1586. t a (d’ap a) ‘to babble, continuous talk’ Kt for she (iiap b) ‘archer’s 
thimble’ says Ma Sii-lun on Chuang: T’ien Tsi Fang phr. c.: “Then a [new] arrow 
was again on the thimble”. — Reject. That a. here means ’thimble‘ was already 
proposed by Suan Ying, but this was because Shuowen has a word t a (d’ap d) 
defined as ‘thimble’, and Cheng Hiian in comm, on Ode 60 says a. (here then short- 
form for d) means ‘thimble’, synonymous with the b. occurring in the Ode. But 
no pre-Han texts have a. or d. in this sense of ‘thimble’ and the Eastern Han sources 
are too late to be conclusive. 

On the analogy of the following line (e): “Then a [new] arrow was again y ii 
placed” (f u read in k’ii sheng, as an adverb: ‘again’ says Lu Te-ming) our a. in 
c. should be a verb. Kuo Siang took it to be Kt for c h’ a (ts'dp f): “Then a [new] 
arrow was again inserted”, but that is phonetically weak. Ch’eng Hiian-ying de¬ 
fines a. as = g., i.e. as an extension of the fundamental meaning of a. ‘continuous’, 
c. = then a [new] arrow was again d'dp (iterated:) repeated”. This is very far¬ 
fetched and Wen Yi-to instead proposes that a. in this sense of ‘repeated’ is Kt 
for s i (dzpp h), which again is phonetically bad. 

The d'dp a. is Kt for a homophonous t a (d'dp) — i. ‘to join’ in Ch’u: T’ien 
wen phr. j.: “Where does Heaven join [the Earth]?” The meaning is the same 
in c.: “Then a [new] arrow was again joined [to the string]”. This d’ap is closely 
cognate to t a (tdp k) ‘to rejoin, to respond’. 

1587. t a i (d’dd a) ‘wave’ and t’ a i (Vdd a) ‘excessive’ etc. Kt for t’ i {t'iad b) 
‘to discard’ says Ma Sii-lun on Chuang: T’ien hia phr. c., where he also guesses that 
ling (lieng d) ‘pure, clean’ stands for lung (gliong e) ‘high, ample’: “Grandly 
discarding [in his attitude] towards the external things”. — Reject. The general 
idea of ling tai or ling t’ai is ‘indifferent to, rejecting’ (Kuo Siang) but 
this has been explained in various ways. Lu Te-ming himself reads a. Anc. t'di — 
Arch, t'dd (= f.): “pure and (great:) proud” but Sii Miao reads Anc. d'di = Arch. 
d'ddy and Lu mentions as “one explanation” that it means ‘to wash’: “pure-washed 
[in his attitude to] the external things”. We find a. meaning ‘to wash’ in Huainan: 
Yao lue, and meaning ‘a wave’ in Ch’u: Che Kiang. The latter interpretation thus 
seems preferable. 

1588. tai (d'9g a) ‘danger, risk; possibly’ etc. Kt for s i (dzjdg b) ‘to resemble’ 
says Chu Tsun-sheng on Meng: Li Lou, hia phr. c.: “It looks as if it were improper”. 
— Reject, c. = “There is risk that it is [considered] improper”. An extension: 
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d’agr ‘there is risk that ~ it is possible that — possibly, perhaps’ is very common, 
even in the modem language. 

1589. tai (d’agr a) ‘idle, negligent’ Kt for yi, tu (didi, d'dg b) ‘fed up with, 
tired of’ says Yii Sing-wu on Shu: Kiin Shi phr. c.: “Let us together achieve Wen 
Wang’s work, without getting weary”. — Reject, c. = “... without laziness”. 

1590. t’ a i (d'dg a) ‘tower, terrace’ etc. Kt for s h i (3idg b) ‘to wait upon’ when 
this char, serves in the sense of a low ‘servant’ says Chu Tsiin-sheng on Tso: Chao 
7 phr. c.: “The servant has his waiter”. — Reject. From the context it clearly 
follows that a. here means an assistant, a helper to the lowest class of servant: 
the prince has as his assistant the dignitary, the dignitary has the nobleman, the 
nobleman the lictor, the lictor the underling, the underling the menial, the menial 
the labourer, the labourer the servant, the servant the assistant. It is then evident 
that a. here: d’agr, p’ing sheng, is merely a stem variation of t a i (d'dg, k’ii sheng 
d) ‘to take the place of’, hence, ‘the replacer, the vice, the assistant’. Fangyen 
writes the word e. and Shuowen has a word f. defined as ‘slow and dull’, thus a 
pejorative for ‘servant’. Both e. and f. are Han-time enlargements of a. in the 
sense of the lowest class of servant: “the assistant servant”. 

Again, on Meng: Wan Chang, hia phr. g. Yang Shu-ta (Siao hiie kin shi lun 
ts’ung) says a. Kt for shi (iidg h) ’to begin, then first’: “From this time now 
there were no presents of food”. — Reject, g. = “From this time the servants 
did not bring any presents of food”. 

1591. t’ai (d'dg a) ‘tower, terrace’ etc. Kt for teng (tdng b) ‘umbrella’ says 
Yii Yue on Ode 225 phr. c. (basing himself on a gloss by Mao Heng:) “Umbrellas 
and rain-hats and black caps”. This because in Kyli: Wu yii we find the phr. d. 
“umbrellas and rain-hats”. ~ Refuted in Gloss 728. c. = (They have) t’ a i-plant 
rain-hats or black caps.” 

1592. t’ ai (Vndg a) ‘apparition, attitude, bearing, manner’ Kt for t’e (t'ndk b) 
‘fault, wickedness’ says Wang Nien-sun on Siin: Ch’eng siang phr. c.: “They (prod¬ 
uce:) develop falsehoods and faults”. This because Tso: Siang 4 has a phr. d.: “He 
set on foot against him deceit and wickedness”. Similarly, in Ts’e: Ts’in ts’e phr. 
e. is Kt for f. — Plausible. 

Again, on Siin: Ch’en tao phr. g. Liang K’i-hiung says a. Kt for b. (referring 
to the case above): “wicked ministers”. — Improbable; the context indicates the 
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ordinary a.: “Those who are skilled in currying favour with their rulers, those are 
the (posing, dissembling:) hypocritical ministers”. 

Again, on Siin: Kiin tao phr. h. Yii Sing-wu says a. Kt for t’ e {Vdk i) in the sense 
of ‘to change’ (attested for instance in Shu: Hung fan. Gloss 1552): “When they 
everywhere meet with changes”, thus obtaining a synonym binome pie n-t’ e. 
— Phonetically not very convincing, a. ‘apparition’ by extension can mean ‘the 
apparition of things’ = ‘the state of things, conditions’: g. = “When they every¬ 
where meet with changing conditions”. 

1593. tan (idn a) ‘vermilion, red’ Kt for fang (d'dng b) says Sim Yi-jang 
on Ta Tai li: Hia siao cheng phr. c.: “The tan bird, that means the t a n-1 i a n g”. 
This t a n-1 i a n g would be equal to f a n g-1 a n g d. ‘mantis’ (this word occur¬ 
ring in Chuang: Jen kien shi). — Reject. The preceding (principal) line runs thus: 
“The red bird offers up the white bird” and our lines follows here: “the red bird, 
that means the t a n-1 i a n g, the white bird, that means the mosquito”. Sun 
bases himself on the fortuitous similarity between Hang and 1 a n g, but evi¬ 
dently “red bird” and “white bird” are fancy names. What the t a n-l i a n g of 
the Li text was is uncertain (Huang K’an identifies it with the glow-worm, which 
makes no sense in the context). 

1594. t a n (tdn a) ‘sincere, truly’ Kt for tan (d'dn b) ‘to bare’ (the body, esp. 
arms and breast) says Yang Liang on Siin: Yi ping phr. c.: “Such who (bare:) ex¬ 
pose themselves”, taking d. as short for e. — Ho Yi-hang points out that in Sin 
sii: Tsa shi the corresponding passage has f. and he believes that 1 u (gldg d.) 
is Kt for 1 o (gldk g) in the sense of h. ‘scattered’ and tan a. for tan i. ‘single’, 
i.e. ‘thin, poor’: “Such who are scattered and poor”. Wang Nien-sun, on the other 
hand, says d. is a short-form for e. but in the sense of ‘lean, emaciated’ (common) 
(Sin sii’s gldk g. then being Kt for this gldg e.) and tan a. and tan i. both 
stand for tan (tdn j) ‘suffering, distress’. In fact, Ode 254 phr. k. is quoted 1. 
in Li: Tsi yi. Thus c.: “Those who are emaciated and suffering”. Wang seems most 
plausible. 

1595. t a n (tdn a) ‘sincere; truly’ Kt for tan (d'dn b) ‘but, only’ say the editors 
of the K’ang-hi dictionary on Ode 193 phr. c. (where h o u is a particle = d.): 
“But they are avaricious”. — Unnecessary, c., with Mao Heng (followed by Lu 
Te-ming and Chu Hi) means: “They are truly avaricious”. 

1596. tan (tdn a) ‘dawn, morning’ Kt for c h’u a n (dHrmn b) ‘to transmit, 
to transfer, to hand over’ says Ma Sii-lun on Chuang: Ta tsung shi phr. c., after 
Chang Ping-lin who, however, says a. is Kt for s h a n (dian d) equal to s h a n 
(dian e) ‘to hand over, to cede’, c. = (That man had a disturbed (changeable) 
body but no damaged mind), “he had a dwelling of transfer (i.e. body) but no 
mental death”. -- The line c. is highly obscure since there are many variants and 
many attempts at interpretation. Kuo Siang takes the line as it stands: (The change¬ 
able body:) “he has it as the dwelling of a morning but he has no feelings of death”. 
Ch’eng Huan-ying and Lu Te-ming accept this, but Lu mentions that the Li text 
version had f. and the Ts’uei text version g. (this a variant for f.): “He had fear 
but not. . .”. Hu Yiian-juei proposes that tan a. is Kt for tan (d'dn h) ‘to 
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cheat’: “He has a treacherous dwelling” (the body). A still more drastic divergence 
we find in Huai: Tsing shen where the passage is rendered i.: “He has a (fettering:) 
hampering dwelling (body) but no detriment to the (essence:) spirit”. This c h o, 
c h u e i {tiimt, tiwad j) Ma Su-lun again says is Kt for d'iuxin b., which is very 
unlikely. It seems clear that the t s’ i n g k. of the orthodox text is a corruption 
of tsing 1. in the Huai version. But for the rest, the original form of the line 
and hence its meaning remain obscure. 

1597. tan {d'dn a) ‘to fear, to dislike’ Kt for tan (tdn b) ‘sincere; truly’ says 
Wang Yin-chi on Ta Tai li: Wen Wang kuan jen phr. c.: (When he is in the village), 
“examine his sincerity”. The ancient interpretation was: “examine his sincerity 
and (fear:) respectfulness”. — Wang obtains a synonymous binome, and the cor¬ 
responding line in Yi Chou shu runs, d., which confirms his Kt. 

1598. t a n {d'dn a) ‘to fear; to dislike’ Kt for chan (tian b) says Yii Yue on 
Chouli: Shi jen phr. c. Cheng Chung takes a. in the causative: “Even if there is a 
violent wind, it cannot make it (sc. the flying arrow) scared”. Yii’s b. is well attested 
as a variant of chan (tian d) in the sense of ‘to tremble with fear’ (par. 1453 
above), and since a. and d. belong to the same Hs series, it is natural (with Yu 
Yiie) to take a. as a variant for d.: “Even if there is a violent wind, it cannot make 
it (the arrow) tremble”. 

It should be observed here that whereas Li Kuei (ap. Lu Te-ming) reads a. in 
its ordinary way: d’an, k’u sheng (following Cheng Chung), Lu himself reads 
it UU, which shows that the took it as Kt for t a (tdt e). This ordinarily means 
‘to suffer, grieved’ but Lu believes that it also can mean ‘to fear’; this because 
in Chuang: Ta Tsung shi phr. f. Kuo Siang defines e. by g., which could mean either: 
“Do not scare (disturb) him in his transformation (death)”; or: “Do not be scared 
by his transformation”. But this is unnecessary and arbitrary; e. has its ordinary 
meaning: “Do not be grieved by his transformation”. Thus there is no foundation 
for Lu’s reading a. as tdt in phr. c. Nor is it plausible in Chuang: Wai wu phr. h.: 
“It (scared:) spread terror for a thousand li”, where Lu again reads a. tdt. It has 
its ordinary reading d’dn and meaning (Ma Sii-lun proposes that it should here 
be Kt for taojd'og i.; reject). 

Again, on Kyti: Tsin yii phr. j., where Wei Chao paraphrases: “How can he fear 
to kill the prince?”, Yii Yiie says d'dn a. is Kt for ta {tdt e) ‘to suffer, grieved’, 
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quoting Ode 149 phr. k.: “In the core of my heart I am grieved”, but taking it 
as a transitive: “How can he be (pained:) soft-hearted about the prince?” (he will 
not hesitate to kill him). — Unnecessary, j. = “How can he fear the prince?” 
(He can go ahead kill him). 

1599. tan (idm a) ‘steeped [in pleasure], to rejoice’ (common) Kt for tsien 
(tsiam b) ‘to moisten, to wet’ (ex. of this in Shi) says Cheng Hiian on Chouli: Chung 
shi phr. c.: “With (cinnabar:) red colour-stuff they soak [kernels of] red millet”. 
Lu Te-ming follows Cheng but mentions that other scholars took a. as Kt for 
t s i n (taidm d) ‘to soak’ (ex. of this in Shi) or as Kt for c h e n (d'idm e) ‘to soak 
in poison; to poison’ (ex. of this in Kyii etc.). — All unnecessary, a. has its funda¬ 
mental meaning of ‘steeped in’, still read tdm. We have here four aspects of one 
large word-stem. 

1600. t’ a n (d'dn a) ‘altar’ Kt for s h a n (dian b) ‘levelled area’ says Cheng 
Hiian on Li: K’u li phr. c.: (When a dignitary or officer leaves his state) “he makes 
a levelled area and a [ceremonial] place” (and performs lamentations). — Possible, 
though not necessary, c. could mean: “he makes a (position:) place for an altar”. 

Again, in Ode 89 for the phr. d.: “At the levelled area at the East gate” Lu Te- 
ming’s text version had e. Here a. is unquestionably Kt for b. Another good ex. 
of this Kt is Tso: Siian 18 phr. f.: “He cleared a space and made a tent”. 

1601. t’ a n (d'dn a) ‘altar’ Kt for c h’ a n (d'ian b) says Cheng Chung on Chouli. 
Tsai shi, an old text version, phr. c., where the orthodox text has d. He defines 
this expression c h’ a n e. as open spaces where there are not yet any s i f. booths, 
shop huts (from the variant a. he has borrowed the idea of ‘vacant’), c.: “Into 
c h’ a n booth-plots and 1 i dwelling-house districts he disposes the ground with¬ 
in the capital city”. The meaning ‘shop’ of b. is well attested (Meng, Li). 

On the other hand, since c h’ a n e. outside the city means ‘the soil of one family, 
a farmer’s lot’, Cheng Hiian takes c h’ a n-1 i d. as a binome: “In dwelling-plots 
and districts he disposes . . .”. — Since the market and the plots for merchant’s 
booths formed an important part of a city, Cheng Chung’s idea gives a better and 
fuller account of the disposal of the ground in the city than Cheng Huan’s. In 
any case the Kt. a for b. above is undeniable. 

Again, on Kuan: Wu fu phr. g. which Yin Chi-chang took to mean: “To promote 
[the building of] raised hall-foundations and dwelling-houses”. Wang Nien-sun, 
correcting li h. into chi i. says a. Kt for b.: “to arrange ch’an-tse”; he 
adduces SUn: Wang chi phr. j. This is evidently right. There remains the same 
problem as above: whether c h’ a n-t s e means ‘shops and dwelling-houses’ or 
simply, as a binome, ‘dwelling-houses’. 

1602. fan {d'dn a) ‘a kind of tree’ Kt for chan (dz'an b) ‘carriage box of 
bamboo and wooden laths’ says Mao Heng on Ode 169 phr. c. — Unnecessary, 
see Gloss 439. c. = “The f a n-wood carriages”. 

1603. fan (Vdm a) ‘to covet’ Kt for k’i n (k'idm b) ‘intense; respectful’ say 
Ch’en Huan on Kuan: Ta K’uang phr. c.: “Your servant respectfully receive 
your charge”. Yii Sing-wu instead says a. Kt for k’ a n (k'dm d) ‘to sustain, able 
to bear, capable of’: “Your servant is capable of receiving your charge”. — Both 
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arbitrary and unnecessary, c. = “Your servant (avidly:) eagerly receives your 
charge”. 

1604. fan {d'dm a) ‘to extend, to spread* Kt for yen (diam b, shang sheng) 
‘sharp’ says Lu Te-ming on Ode 212 phr. c.: “With our sharp plough-shares”. 
This because Mao Heng (after Erya: Shi ku) defines a. here as = d. and because 
Kuo P’o in comm, on Erya quotes the Ode line with b. instead of a. It is generally 
stated that this was the Lu text version, but that is not sure; Kuo may have put 
in a gloss word b. for a. in his quotation, yen (diam, shang sheng) ‘sharp’ 
occurs in Yili: P’ing li and Kuo may already have had the same Kt idea as Lu. 
— The Kt has been accepted by Tuan Yii-ts’ai and most later scholars. It should 
be pointed out, however, that Sii Miao reads b. diam, p’ing sheng, not shang sheng, 
and there may have existed a d^m, p’ing sheng, ‘sharp’ for which a. is Kt in phr. c. 

1605. fan (d’am a) ‘to extend, to spread’ Kt for yen (dian b) ‘to extend, to 
spread’ says Chu Tsiin-sheng on Ode 2 phr. c.: “How the k o-creeper spreads”; 
this because Mao Heng (after Erya) defines a. by b. ~ Reject. The two words are 
merely synonymous. 

Again, on Ode 245 phr. d. Chu Tsiin-sheng says d’am a. is Kt for fan, tan 
(d’dm e) ‘tranquil’ (Shuowen: e. = f., ex. in Sim): “He became (tranquil:) comfort¬ 
able, he became great”. This because Cheng Hiian has the enigmatic gloss on a.: 
g. “now he could sit up”. -- A wild speculation. The line refers to Hou Tsi’s wail¬ 
ing: “t’ a n it carried far, h u it was (great:) strong”. 

1606. fan (d’am a) ‘deep, abyss’ Kt for c h’ e n (d’tam b) ‘to sink, deep’ or for 
s h e n (iidm c) ‘deep’ says Chu Tsiin-sheng on Kuan: Ch’i mi phr. d.: “That deep 
roots should not be cut”; this because Yin Chi-chang says a. = c. — It is more 
correct to say that d’am: d’jam: ijam, all = ‘deep’, are three aspects of one word- 
stem. 

1607. tang (tdng a) ‘party; category; straightforward [words]’ Kt for c h’ a n g 
(i'iang a) ‘beautiful, fine’ says Tuan Yii-ts’ai on Shu: Kao Yao mo phr. c., one 
early text version, where the orthodox text has d. ~ Refuted in Gloss 1300. a. 
means ‘straightforward [words]’ as proved by a good parallel in Siin: Fei siang, 
see in detail that Gloss, c. = “Yii did reverence to the straightforward words”, 
tang is not Kt for i'iang nor vice versa. There were two divergent text traditions, 
both current in Han time. 
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1608. fang (Vang a) ‘careless; accidental’ etc. Kt for ch’ang (Viang b) 
‘disappointed’ says Ma Sti-lun on Chuang: T’ien ti phr. c.: “Disappointed, like 
walking but losing his way”. Ma has followed up a paraphrase by Ch’eng Hiian- 
ying, who uses the binome c h’ a o c h’ a n g d. ‘grieved, discounted’ (ex. of this 
binome earliest in Ch’u: Kiu pien [Han, Tung-fang Shuo]), since the line before 
c. runs e.; indeed, the TsMin defines a. by b. 

Lu T6-ming, however, reads a. Vdng, shang sheng, in its ordinary way, and 
when it occurs earlier in this Chuang chapter in the phr. g.: (If the whole world 
blames him) “he (drops:) disregards what they are saying and fan g-j a n (care¬ 
less:) unconcerned does not (receive:) heed it”, the same Ch’eng defines a. as = h. 
(Lu still reading it Vdng, shang sheng). This could be applied to phr. c. as well: 
(Careless, unmindful:) “Distracted, like walking but losing his way”. 

Again, on Chuang: T’ien Tsi Fang phr. i. Ma Sii-lim says a. Kt for b. Here again 
we should apply the fundamental meaning of a. as above: “The prince Wen was 
distracted (perplexed)”; Si-ma Piao: a. = j. 

1609. fang (Vdng a) ‘careless; accidental’ etc. Kt for huang (yjk^Joarvg b) 
‘disappointed, confused’ says Ma Sii-lun on Chuang: Shan mu phr. c. Wang Nien- 
sun would emendate the last two words into d., the first of them in Shuowen de¬ 
fined as = e. ‘foolish’; but this binome is earliest known from Si-ma Siang-ju (as 
a hapax legtymenon). — Reject, c. = (Simple was I in my ignorance)*' fan g-h u 
acting at random was I in my (laziness:) reluctance and hesitation”. 

1610. f a n g (Vdng a) ‘hot liquid’ etc. Kt for tang (d*dng b) ‘to exceed’ says 
Chu Tsiin-sheng on Chuang: T’ien ti phr. c. (s h u o = ‘quick’ see par. 1580 above): 
“As quickly as swelling over”. Ma Sii-lun takes a. as Kt for tang (d'dng d., shang 
sheng) ‘to overflow’, a Shuowen word unknown from texts; this latter, however, 
is probably but a variant of tang (d'dng e., shang sheng) ‘immense’, used about 
overflowing waters in Shu: Yao tien phr. f. — Lu Te-ming records the variants 
g. for h. and e. for a. (the latter ap. Si-ma Piao). Li Yi takes c. as it stands: (The 
water will come) “quickly as y i bubbling up fang cooking water”. But with 
Si-ma’s reading, where the Shu parallel is certainly pertinent, we get: (The water 
will come) “quickly as overflowing”, y i-t a n g being then a natural binome. 
Since it is here a question of raising water from a well by aid of a shadoof, the latter 
alternative is preferable. 

It should be remembered that a. also serves as Kt for a word shang (iyaTig) 
‘water being ample, voluminous’ in Ode 58 phr. i. (likewise in Ode 208) and in 
Shu: Yao tien phr. j., see Gloss 655. This iiang is then but another aspect of the same 
word-stem as d'dng e. 

1611. fang (d'dng a) ‘hall’ Kt for ch’eng (d'&ng b) ‘gate-post’ says Cheng 
Htian on Ode 88 phr. c. — Refuted in Gloss 232. c. = “He waits for me in the hall”. 

1612. fang (d'dng a) ‘great; to exaggregate’ Kt for c h’ a n g (d'jang b) ‘arena’ 
says Wang Nien-sun on Lu: Tsun shi phr. c.: “To work in the arena-garden”, cf. 
Ode 154 phr. d.: “In the 9th month we pound flat the arean-garden” (garden space 
in summer used for vegetables, in autumn for threshing). The c h’ a n g p u also 
occurs on Chouli: Ch’ang jen. — Plausible. 
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1613. fang {d'dng a) ‘great, to exaggerate’ Kt for f ing {d'ieng b) ‘court’ 
(of palace) but not in that sense but meaning ‘path in the temple’ says Chu Tsun- 
sheng on Ode 142 phr. c.: “On the temple path there are tiles”. Chu has got his 
idea from Yi Chou shu: Tso Lo kie phr. d. on which K’ung Ch’ao says d. = e. 
‘a path in the middle of the courtyard’. But d’ a n g Kt for dHeng will not do 
and the ancient tradition was that a. was Kt for a homophonous d'dng (this since 
Lu Te-ming in Ode 142 gives no soimd gloss for a.). 

Again, on Kuan: Ti yiin phr. f.: “The yellow and empty (sterile) soil is of no 
use” Chu Tsiin-sheng says a. Kt for k’ a n g (k'dng g) ‘empty’. — Reject. Here 
again a. is Kt for a homophonous d'dng ‘empty’. 

Again, on Chuang: T’ien Tsi Fang phr. h. Chu says a. Kt for g., interpreting: 
“That is to search for a horse in an empty market-booth”. Here, however, Kuo 
Siang and Li Kuei take d'dng a. as meaning i. ‘to half: “That is to search for a 
horse in a market-booth for pausing” (staying a while and then forwarded else¬ 
where). Probably, as in the first case above {d'dng a. proposed as Kt for dHeng b), 
they thought that here in h. the d'dng a. was Kt for d'ieng i. The whole passage, 
however, is uncertain, since Si-ma Piao’s text version had kuang si j. instead 
of fang si. — Probably this kuang was a short-form for k’ u a n g k. 
‘empty, vacant’, giving the same meaning as d'dng a. ‘empty’, and this confirms 
Chu’s interpretation: “empty market-booth”, though not his Kt. 

1614. fang (d'dng a) ‘great, to exaggerate’ Kt for shang (diang b) ‘curtain’ 
says Wen Yi-to on Ode 24 phr. c. and likewise c h’ a n g (diang) in Ode 164 phr. 
d. He proposes that both d'dng - d'idd e. and diang-d'idd f. are Kt for the shang- 
wei (diang-diivdr g) ‘curtain’ (on a carriage) occurring in Li: Tsa ki; moreover 
identical with the wei-shang ‘(carriage) curtain’ in Ode 68 and the words 
wei ch’ang (ditvdr dyang) in Ode 167 phr. i. The c., d. and i. would all refer to 
flowers attached to the curtains of a carriage. — An eccentric idea. It is quite 
possible that the c h’ a n g (d\ang) in d. and i. are Kt for the fang (d'dng) in 
c. or vice versa. But d'idd for ditvdr is quite unconvincing, c., d. and i.: “The flowers 
of the fang- (c h’ a n g-) t i tree”. The wei (ditvdr) in i. is merely the common 
copula. 

1615. t a o (tog a) ‘knife’ Kt for t i a o (Anc. tieu = Arch. ti6g b) ‘boat [of the 
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type used] in Wu’ (so Pei ts’ang as quoted in Ch’u hiie ki; Kuangya: b. = ‘boat’) 
says Tuan Yii-ts’ai on Ode 61 phr. c.: ‘Tt does not (hold:) have room for a boat”. 
This because Lu T6-ming (and after him K’ung Ying-ta) says that “Shuowen read 
d.”. And yet Lu reads this b. as Anc. tdu = Arch, tog (= a.), whereas T’angyiin 
has the reading Anc. tieu as above. — Reject. The word b. is known from no other 
text, and Lu was probably mistaken about his “Shuowen”. Chu Tsun-sheng there¬ 
fore proposes that in c. the a. is simply a corruption of the char, e., due to graphic 
similarity, which is highly arbitrary. Moreover, both b. and e. belong to the -og 
class, whereas a. belongs to the -og class and the rime in the Ode is c h a o (tiog f) 
of the -og class. Probably ‘knife’ was a designation for a small and narrow boat, 
a canoe: c. = “It does not have room for a (“knife”:) canoe”. 

1616. t a o {tog a) ‘to read blessings over victims’ Kt for a word chu b., read 
Arch, tiu like c. and meaning ‘great, large’ says Cheng Hiian on Chouli. Tien chu 
phr. d. “Large victim animals and large horses”. — Reject. Tu Tsi-ch’un correctly 
says that a. is a variant of e. ‘to pray’: d. = “He reads prayers over the victim 
animals and the horses”, a. and e. were both Arch, tdg, shang sheng, and a. occurs 
as text variant for e. in Ode 180, see Gloss 473. The char. b. is entirely unknown 
in early texts. (Yii Yiie suggests that Cheng may have had in mind c h’ xilViu f. 
‘fine’, which is very doubtful). 

In Mo: Ming Kuei there is a phr. g. ‘invoker’, a hapdx legormnon which Pi Yiian 
says is a variant of c h u (tiok h) ‘to pray’ and which Sun Yi-jang says is a variant 
of t a o {tog a) — both excluded. It is rather cognate to (an aspect of the same 
word-stem as) t s u {tsio i) ‘to imprecate’. 

1617. t a o {tdg a) ‘to beat, to pound’ Kt for c h o u {d'iog, tidg b) ‘sick in the 
bowels; heart-sick’ says Chu Tsiin-sheng on Ode 197 phr. c., where the Han ver¬ 
sion had b. instead of a. — Plausible; but there seems to have been three aspects: 
t6g:ti6g:d'jSg of this word-stem, the first homophonous with a., see Gloss 593. 

1618. tao {d'dg a) ‘path, road, way’ should, acc. to Yii Yiie. be the word for 
which s h o u {djSg b) ‘to keep, to guard’ serves as Kt in Chuang: Keng Sang Ch’u 
phr. c.: “Who is the one who knows that existence and non-existence, death and 
life are one (path:) principle”. Yii refers to the Kt theory b. for a. refuted in par. 
1540 above. -- Reject, c. = “Who is the one knows that existence and non-exist¬ 
ence, death and life are [to be] kept together as one (a unity)”. 

1619. tao {d'dg a) ‘path, road, way’ Kt for t i e n {d'idm b) ‘bamboo mat’ says 
Yii Yiie on Chouli: Si wu phr. c.: (At a sacrifice the chief of the sorcerers furnishes) 
“. . . the (mat cloth:) mats made of cloth”. — A wild speculation. There has been 
many theories about the tao p u. Cheng Hiian identifies it with the k u n g 
pud. which the invoker kept in his hand when entering for a funeral service, 
acc. to Yili: Ki si li. c. would then mean “the normal cloth” (as prescribed by the 
rules). 

1620. tao {d'og a) ‘to show the way, to guide, to lead’ Kt for t’ a o {Vog b) ‘to 
make a punishing expedition’ says Kuo Mo-jo on the Shi Yung-fu inscr. phr. c.: 
“Shi Yung-fu ... on a punishing expedition arrived at X”. — Unnecessary, c. = 
“Shi Yung-fu . .. taking the lead (in an expedition) arrived at X”. 
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1621. tao (d'og a) ‘to tread, to trample’ Kt for tao (d'og b) ‘sad, sorry’ says 
Cheng Hlian on Ode 224 phr. c.: “Oh Shang-ti, it is very sad”. Mao Heng had de¬ 
fined a. here as = d., a very ambiguous gloss, and Cheng takes it to mean ‘moved, 
agitated’ = ‘sorry’. Ch’en Huan similarly takes a. as Kt for c h’ o u (Viog, d'iog e) 
‘agitated, anxious’, as in Ode 208 phr. f. (see Gloss 667). And Chu Tsiin-sheng, 
again following Cheng’s general idea, says a. in phr. c. is Kt for s a o, t s’ a o 
(sog, ta'og g) ‘anxious’. — Refuted in Gloss 288. The a. through extension means 
‘to move, mobile, shifting’, c. = “Shang-ti is very shifting (changeable)”. 

The Han version instead of c. has the line h. and this t’ a o {d'dg i) ‘kiln, pottery^ 
etc., here in h. defined as = j. ‘changeable’ is Kt for the a. above. 

The Mao version line f. in Ode 208 is again given as k. in the Han version, where 
d'dg i. is Kt for d'jog e., see Gloss 667; cf. also LC par. 173. 

1622. t’ a o (fog a) ‘pleased’ etc. Kt for y ii (diu b) ‘to pass over’ says Yu Sing- 
wu on Ode 114 phr. c.: “The days and months are passing away”. — Reject, a. 
is Kt for a homophonous t’ a o (fog, Lu Te-ming) = ‘to pass’ d. (Mao Heng), 
and this Kt occurs again in Ode 166 phr. e.; see in detail Gloss 288. 

The Han version instead of c. has the line f., where d'og g. ‘pottery’ is Kt for the 
fog ‘to pass’ just mentioned. 

Again, on Yen-tsi: Wen, hia 17 phr. g. Yii Sing-wu says fog a. is Kt for y ii 
(dju h) ‘pleasant, to enjoy’: “By music (or: by pleasures) he turns into pleasures 
the sorrows”. — Reject. The whole story recurs in Tso: Chao 3, and there Tu Yii 
defines a. as = i. ‘to conceal’: “By music (or: by pleasures) he conceals the sorrows”, 
which, as pointed out by K’ung Ying-ta, means that he took a. as Kt for the homo¬ 
phonous t’ a o (fog j) ‘to wrap, to cover’ (within the same Hs series). 

K’ung, on the other hand, quotes Liu Hiian as holding that fog a. here has the 
meaning ‘reckless’ as it has, for instance, in Ode 266 phr. k.: “a reckless disposition”; 
thus g. = “By music (or: by pleasures) he (treats recklessly:) neglects the sorrows”. 
Sun Sing-yen would preserve the primary meaning of the char, fog a. ‘pleased’: 
“By music (or: by pleasures) he makes pleasant [even] the sorrows”. — The choice 
seems to be between the interpretations of Liu and Sun, since they demand no Kt. 
Sun’s is perhaps preferable. 
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1623. t* a o (d'og a., p’ing sheng) ‘kiln, pottery’ Kt for t a o (d'6g b., k’ii sheng) 
‘to trample’ both in the sense of ‘mobile, shifting, changeable’ see par. 1621, and 
meaning ‘to run’ in Ode 79 phr. c.: “The four mail-clad horses are running” (see 
in detail Gloss 220). 

The a. is further Kt for c h’ o u (d'jfig d.) ‘agitated, anxious’, see par. 1621 
above. 

It is also Kt for V6g e. ‘to pass along’, see par. 1622. 

Again, on Ode 262, Lu version phr. f., where the Mao version (with a correcting 
inversion of the lines) has g., Wang Yin-chi says a. is Kt for t’ a o (Vdg h) ‘volu¬ 
minous flow, overflowing’. Plausible. 

Again, on Siin: Jung ju phr. i. Yang Liang says a. is Kt for the homophonous 
d'dg j. ‘block-headed, stupid’. Ho Yi-hang says it is Kt for y a o (diqg k) ‘to sing’, 
here ‘to heckle’; and Wang Nien-sun says it is Kt for t’ a o {V6g 1) ‘doubt, doubtful, 
insincere, false’. — Yang’s theory is phonetically best and quite plausible. 

1624. t’ao (d'dg a) ‘kiln, pottery’ Kt for t’ao (d'og b., Lu Te-ming) ‘small 
drum’ says Sun Yi-jang on Chouli: Hiian (Yun) jen phr. c. — Plausible. The word 
can also be wr. d. (Li). The binome k a o-t’ a o, when used as a N. Pr. (the famous 
Kao Yao) has the second char, read y a o (dfogr, Lu T6-ming) and d'6g a. can like¬ 
wise serve as Kt for a yao {diog e) ‘pleased, merry’ (Ode 67). 

1625. t’ a o (Vog a) ‘to pour water, to wash’ Kt for c h o (d'dk b) ‘to wash’ says 
Cheng Huan on Shu: Ku ming phr. c.: “He poured the face-washing water” see 
Gloss 1969. (Chu Tsiin-sheng instead says a. is Kt for t s a oltaog d.; reject). Cheng 
got his idea from the fact that in Chouli: Shou t’iao, an “ancient text version” 
has b. as Kt for e., acc. to Cheng Chung, see LC par. 148. But Cheng’s Kt here is 
quite unnecessary. Lu Te-ming reads a. Anc. t*du = Arch. Vog, and Su Miao reads 
it Anc. d'du = Arch, d’ogr, both readings well in accord with the Phonetic in the 
character. 

Since Ma Jung defines a. in c. as == ‘to wash the hair’, Wu K’ai-sheng proposes 
that a. is Kt for t’ ao {d'6g f.) ‘rope’: “He (roped in =) held together the hair 
[for washing]”; a comical idea. 

1626. t’ a o (d'og a) ‘to avoid’ Kt for t’ a o (t'og b) ‘reckless, careless’ (see par. 
1622 above) says Yu Sing-wu on Yen-tsi: Wen, shang 12 phr. c. — Wang Nien-sun 
had “corrected” the line into d.: “If you lay plans (evading:) disregarding right¬ 
eousness”. (This because of the context, where yi ‘righteousness’ is the theme). 
Yii objects that there is no similarity between the characters j e n and y i and 
Wang’s emendation is too arbitrary. He argues that a line e.: “If you lay plans 
together with reckless (careless) men” would form a good parallel to the following 
phr. f. This certainly proves that jen ‘man’ is correct and should not be altered, 
since it corresponds to min ‘people’ in f. But Yii’s construing of the lines is 
wrong since there is no preposition g. ‘together with’; t’ a o and a o are evidently 
verbs: c. = “To lay plans (avoiding men:) without consulting [proper] men”; 
f. = “To undertake actions with arrogance towards the people”. 

1627. te {tdk a) ‘virtue, power’ etc. Kt for teng (tdng b) ‘to moimt, to rise’, 
here (after Erya) in the sense of c. ‘to achieve’ says Chang Ping-lin on Chuang: 
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T’ien tao phr. d., where Sun Yi-jang would correct c h’ u e. into t’ u f.: “Heaven 
is (achieved:) perfect and Earth is in peace”. — Since the next line is: “The sun 
and moon shine and the four seasons pursue their courses”, Sun’s emendation 
of e. into f. is convincing. But Chang’s Kt is unnecessary and arbitrary, d. = 
Heaven is 16 powerful (active) and t’ u Earth is still (passive)”. T 6 has then 
the value it has in Tao t6 (king) “the Way and its Power”. 

The idea that tdk a. can be Kt for tdng b. ‘to rise* derives from Shuowen, where 
Hu Shen defines a. by g. ‘to rise*. Hence this meaning has been tentatively given 
to a. by commentators on several early passages (either as Kt for b. or tdk a. cognate 
to tdng b. and to iidrvg g). Thus, for instance, Sun Sing-yen on Shu: Kao Yao mo 
phr. h., refuted in Gloss 1342; Kliang Sheng on Shu: P’an Keng phr. i., refuted in 
Gloss 1477; Sun Yi-jang on Shu: Tsiu kao phr. j., refuted in Gloss 1667; Kiang 
Sheng on Shu: Lli hing phr. k., refuted in Gloss 2032; Chuang Shu-tsu on Shu: 
K’ang wang chi kao phr. 1., refuted in Gloss 2011. 

Again, on Yi: Kua 23 phr. m., which in the King Fang text version read n. and 
in the Tung Yii text version read o., Chu Tsiin-sheng says a. and the homophonous 
p. (tdk) mean tdng b.: “The superior man mounts a chariot”. — Unnecessary, m. = 
“The superior man obtains a chariot”. — And in phrs. n. and o. either a. stands 
for p. or else the meaning could be: “The superior man (finds virtue in:) favours 
a chariot”. 

1628. 16 (tdk a) ‘to obtain* Kt for c h u n g (tji6ng b) ‘middle; to hit the mark* 
(to understand correctly) says Chang Ping-lin on Chuang: Ts’i wu lun phr. c. — 
Reject, tdk a. often has the sense of ‘to attain, to comprehend’: c. = “To penetrate 
entirely, that is (attainment:) comprehension”. 

1629. t’ 6 (t'dk a) ‘to err, to aberr’ Kt for t’ ai (Vndg b) ‘attitude’ says Kiang 
Sheng on Shu: Hung fan phr. c.: “One enlarges upon their (the trigrammes’) (atti¬ 
tudes:) meanings’*. — Refuted in Gloss 1652. c. = “with extensive (aberrations, 
modifications:) changes” (combinations of them). 

1630. t* e (t'ndk a) ‘evil, wrong* Kt for t’ a i (Vndg b) ‘attitude, bearing, manner* 
says Ma Sii-lun on Chuang: Jang wang phr. c.: “The attitude of goodness and right¬ 
eousness”. — Unnecessary, c. = “The malpractices in [the use of] goodness and 
righteousness” (wicked deeds in the guise of good ones). 
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1631. teng (tmg a) ‘to rise, to raise, to mount’ Kt for ch’eng (djJ&ng b) ‘to 
achieve’ says Chu Tsun-sheng on Ode 259 phr. c.: “He achieved that southern 
state”. This because Mao (after Erya) says a. = b. ~ Refuted in Gloss 1009 c.: 
“He went up to that southern state”. In several other instances where Chu says 
a. Kt for b. it is really t^ng itself with one extension of meaning or other. 

On Ode 241 phr. d. Cheng Hiian says a. = b.: “Grandly he first (achieved:) 
made an end to the litigation”. — Refuted in Gloss 833. d. = “And so he first 
ascended a high bank”. 

1632. teng (idng a) ‘to rise, to raise, to mount’ Kt for t6 (tdk b) ‘to obtain, 
to be able to’ says Ho Hiu on Kung-yang: Huan 5 phr. c., explaining that this 
was a Ts’i (Shantung) expression meaning “it has succeeded, it has come off”. 
— The phr. forms the answer to a question: why did the prince go so far to watch 
the fishing? Ho’s explanation is rather nonsensical. — Cheng Hiian (in comm, 
on Li: Ta hiie) quotes d. instead of c., and 1 i (lidd e) cannot be Kt for 1 a i (l9g f), 
nor vice versa. But 1 i can sometimes mean ‘to come to’, just as 1 a i. On the 
other hand, lie. can mean ‘offensive, perverse’, and since Cheng quotes d. as 
throwing light on the expression g. “covetous and perverse” in Ta hiie, he evidently 
takes e. in this sense. Our t^ng a. cannot, in such a case, be Kt for b. The phr. 
c.—d. remains obscure. 

1633. teng {tdug a) ‘to rise, to raise, to mount’ Kt for c h e n g (tidng b) ‘to 
summon’ says Yang Shu-ta (Kin wen shuo) on a frequently occurring expression 
c. in the oracle inscriptions which Wang Siang explained as = “to call in men 
for warfare service”. — Possible but unnecessary, a. may be used in an extended 
sense, just as in English: “to raise troops”. 

1634. t’ e n g {d'dng a) ‘to moimt, to ascend’ Kt for s h e n g (d'isng b., k’ii 
sheng) ‘team of four horses’ says Tuan Yu-ts’ai on Li: Yiie ling phr. c.: “the team 
horses”, since Cheng Hiian defined a. as = d. — Kao Yu (comm, on Lii), K’ung 
Ying-ta, Lu Te-ming and Ch’en Hao do not accept this, still reading it d'dng ‘to 
mount’, c. = “the covering stallions”, which is confirmed by the context. 

1635. t’ e ng {d'dng a) ‘to moimt, to ascend’ Kt t’ e (Vn9k b) ‘evil, wrong’ says 
Yu Sing-wu on Kuan: Ktin ch’en, hia phr. c. in which he “corrects” k u a n d. 
into e.: (When a subject alters the precedents and changes the rules) “and yet 
with clever words fawns upon his superior, that is called wickedness”. — Reject. 
Chang Wen-hu would take a. as standing for sheng f. ‘to vanquish’ but that 
is unnecessary. Yin Chi-chang’s explanation: a. = ‘(to surmount:) ‘to overcome, 
to get the better of’ is good: . .. “that is called (to be overcoming:) to get the 
upper hand”. 


^c f ^ 5](33a. 5^/^ 
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MEN OF LETTERS IN THE LIGHT OF 
CHINESE HISTORIOGRAPHY 


BY 

LIU TS'UN-YAN 


It is not my intention here to discuss methods of study for any definite subject, 
a particular style of writing, or a specific tz'u poet. Rather, I intend to deal with 
the general rules which enable us to find out something about any important 
man of letters in the history of Chinese literature; and, as these are general rules, 
they could also be applied in investigations concerning lesser famed men. Suppose 
we are asked about the life of Ts’ao Chih[l], not Po Chii-i, or who was the author 
of Kuei-erh Chi [2], or why the author of the Strange Tales from A Chinese Studio 
was the same person who also wrote a novel called Hsing-shih Yin-yUan Chuan 
[The Henpecked Husband]^ or any other matter which is not so familiar to us. This 
short article aims at helping us to frame the basic procedure of study which enables 
us to analyse a problem and form our own judgment. 

The first important question is: how are we to ascertain the time at which a 
particular man lived? Given an unknown person, whose dates we wish to check, 
the Chung-kuo Jen-ming Ta Tz'u-tien [4], is, I think, not always the right reference 
work. It may serve as a quick reference, but gives us no exact dates, and sometimes 
an imaginary figure from a literary work is recorded side by side with a real one^). 
The traditional method of research has recourse to a work entitled Yi-nien Lu 
[6], composed by Ch’ien Ta-hsin [6] of the Ch'ien-lung period of the Ch*ing dynasty 
and amended by Wu Hsiu [7], together with the supplementary work also by 
Wu Hsiu, and a further supplement called San-hsil Yi-nien Lu [8] by Lu Hsin- 
yiian [9]. These three works were considered the standard references on this topic 
before the Republic, and in 1925 a collected edition of six works, including the 
three already mentioned, under the title Yi-nien Lu Hui-lu [10] was published 
by Chang Wei-hsiang [11].*) For men who lived during the Ch’ing dynasty there 
are three collections of biographies and epitaphs, namely, the Pei-chuan Chi [12] 
and its two supplementary collections which are available in most Chinese libraries.*) 
Utilizing all these relevant materials, two modern scholars, Liang T*ing-ts’an [13] 
and Chiang Liang-fu [14], published the Li4ai Ming-jen Sheng Tsu Nien-piao [15 
1933] and the lA-tai Jen-wu Niendi Pei-chuan Tsung-picu) [16, 1961] respectively. 
The last work is considered by Chinese scholars to be the most useful one. 

So far we have dealt with the problem of dates. But dates are closely related 
to reign-titles, and there always remains the problem of converting a date stated 
as a reign-title, plus the year in the cyclical sequence, into a date of the more 
familiar Gregorian calendar, or vice-versa. Fortunately, quite a large number of 
reference works on this subject in European languages have been published. How- 
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ever, there is another very famous work in this field by a Ch’ing scholar, the Chi- 
yUan Pien [17] of Li Chao-lo [18], which is worth mentioning, and its revised edi¬ 
tion compiled by the late Lo Chfen-yii [19] also deserves attention. In the latter, 
not only reign-titles of Chinese dynasties are given, but also those of Japan, Korea 
and Vietnam.^) 

Once a man’s dates are known, it then becomes important to establish whether 
he is a man of letters. Should this be the case, the next problem would naturally 
be: what works has he written? In order to be familiar with Chinese books, and 
to know them as a specialist in a particular field, it is imperative to read as many 
times as possible a well known work, the voluminous Sau-k'u CKHan-ahu Taung- 
mu [20], a catalogue compiled and bibliographically annotated by the erudite 
Chi Yiin, the Grand Compiler of the Imperial Sau-k'u Ch'Uan-ahu. At the end of 
the Ch’ing dynasty, Miao Ch’iian-sun [21], a very famous bibliophile of that time, 
wrote a concise catalogue of Chinese works entitled 8hu-mu Ta-u)in [22], published 
under the name of Chang Chih-tung [23], the viceroy of Szechwan. Although it 
has many good points, and may be adequate for beginners, Chang’s work is not 
sufficient for scholars investigating a special subject. Therefore, it would probably 
be unsuitable for Western scholars who wish to know everything on a subject 
within a definite period of study. Fortunately, there is the Sau-k'u Chien-ming 
Mu4u Piao-chu [24] or Concise and Annotated Catalogue of the Ssii-k’u by the 
late Ch’ing scholar Shao Yi-ch’en [25]. Recently, in mainland China, a revised 
edition of this work has been published, with some notes added to it by the author’s 
son, Shao Chang [26], a Han-lin academician.*) A research scholar is advised to 
make full use of this substantial Catalogue, together with the LU-tHng Chih Chien 
Ch'uan-pi,n Shu-mu [27]*) and the recently printed Chung-kuo Ta'ung-ahu Taung-lu 
[28],’) which should serve as an adequate basis for his pursuit of Chinese studies. 

The Official or Dynastic Histories 

Where a man’s biography appears in an official or dynastic history we must 
consult it. However, if it cannot be found off-hand, a general survey of the contents 
of all the histories may be helpful to some extent. Among the 24, or 25 (if the 
Hain-Yllan-ahih is included) official histories, the earliest one is Shih Chi or the 
Recorda of the (hand Hiatorian by Ssil-ma Ch’ien. However, in Shih Chi no bio¬ 
graphy is found of any literary man before Ch’ti Ytian, whose poems form the bulk 
of the anthology, the Elegiea of Ch'u,^) I say this in the belief that we cannot call 
the Master, Confucius, a purely literary man, and that although the names of 
some authors of the poems included in the Book of Odea are known to us from 
the poems themselves, there is no biography of Yin Chi-fu [29] or Mfing-tztl (not 
the famous Mencius) or the others in Shih Chi. But from the Former Han on¬ 
wards, most of the men of letters are included in the official histories in several 
ways: 

The easiest to find, and the most conspicuous ones, are those who have special 
biographies in the histories. There may be one single biography for one writer, 
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as the Biography of SsH-ma Hsiang-ju [30] in the Han Shu,^) or two writers grouped 
together in one biography, as the Biography of CKU Yuan and Chia Yi [31] in 
the Shih Chi}^) so arranged because the latter had great sympathy for the Ch*u 
poet wo had suffered the same miserable fate as himself. But we are not always 
so lucky as to have only two persons in one official biography. There may be three 
or four persons in one biography as in the Biography of Lac-Chuang-Shen-Han 
(Lao-Chuang-Shen-Han Lieh-chuan [32], in which Lao-tztl, Chuang-tztt, Sh6n Pu- 
hai and Han-fei-tztt all share the same niche.^^) In the histories of later ages we 
find several, indeed a great number of men lumped together in one compressed 
chtian, and sometimes only the names of the first two or three persons are men¬ 
tioned in its heading. It is always a painstaking task to go through all of the seem¬ 
ingly related biographies before we can be sure whether the one we are particularly 
interested in is included in them or not. In Histories such as the Chiu T'ang Shu, 
there are biographies of scholars whose names do not ever appear in the Table of 
Contents.^*) 

Generally speaking, men of letters are to be found in either of two chuan, when 
a special biography is not available. One of these is Wen-yilan [33], or Wen-hsUeh 
[34] or Wen-yi [35]. These terms vary with the different Histories but all mean 
the same: Biographies of Men of Letters. The other is Judin [36] or Ju-hsileh [37] 
and these two names again have the same meaning: Biographies of Confucian 
Scholars. As it has long been difficult for Chinese literati to draw a sharp line be¬ 
tween the activities of the plain scholar and the man of letters, it would always 
be fruitful if we were to read both biographies, as well as the Tao-hsUeh Chuan 
[38 Biographies of Neo-Confucianists], chs. 427—30 of Sung Shih,^) the Yi-shu 
Chitan [39 Biographies of Artists^ in the Tsin Shu (96), Chou Shu (47), Sui Shu 
(78,) Pei Shih (89—90) and YUan-shih Hsin-pien (63), and the Shu-yi Chuan [40] 
in the Wei Shu (91). By yi-shu or shu-yi the Chinese mean very vaguely the mis¬ 
cellaneous schools of arts and painting, and sometimes medicine and astrology 
are also included. Thus we cannot afford to overlook them when we come to the 
study of these particular periods. 

Men who chose the life of a hermit, or declined honours offered to them by the 
State were greatly esteemed in the past. The legendary story of Hsu Yu [41] who, 
being requested to take up the responsibility of ruling the Vien-hsia by Emperor 
Yao, flatly refused it and straight away went to a gully to wash his ears, has been 
universally eulogised throughout the ages.^^) Stories of exactly the opposite nature 
also exist. A hermit of the T’ang dynasty living in the Chung-nan hills had not 
met with good fortune in his official career in the capital, and planned the best 
and quickest way to seize power.^®) Instances of this latter kind may be numerous, 
but it is nevertheless true that Taoist influence had made the Chinese admirers 
of the beatuy of nature, and things associated with it. At the same time Confu- 
cianists exhorted the people to be firm and pure. Thus the historians have classi¬ 
fied exemplary figures under two types of heading, i.e., the tu-hsing [42] or cAo- 
hsing [43] or yi-hsing [44] or tu-hsing [46] all of which mean extraordinary moral 
integrity as found in the Hou-han Shu (111), the Hsin T'ang-shu (194),^®) the Hsin 
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Wu-tai Shih (34), and the Hsin YUan-ahih (239—40); and the yi-min [46] or kao~yi 
[47] or yi’Shih [48] or yin-yi [49] all of which mean hermits as found in the Hou- 
han Shu (113), the Nan-chH Shu (64), the Wei Shu (90) and Tain Shu (94).^’) In 
the Liang Shu (61, 62) there are two chuan, the ch^u-ahih [60] which, since the period 
of Warring States, has been a well-known term for scholars who do not hold a 
government office, and the chih-tau [61], which may be roughly rendered as 'living 
in contentment’. People recorded in these two biographies can be considered as 
important as those recorded in the biographies mentioned above, for amongst 
these pure-hearted or even eccentric persons there may have been some literati 
whose fame in their age, and connections with other scholars might be of importance 
to our research. 

Towards the end of the Hou-han, or Later Han dynasty, the State was in great 
confusion. Emperors were young, and generally dullards. Eunuchs and relatives 
from the empresses’ or empress-dowagers’ households held great power. Wicked 
men and flatterers were in powerful offices, while hundreds of honest, upright 
scholars and officials who remonstrated with the sovereign, were condemned to 
imprisonment. Thus in the Hou-han Shu a special biography called Tang-ku Chuan 
[62 Biographiea of Thoae Who were Incriminated and Gaoled] was written. In the 
belief that Confucius personally revised the Booka of Odea and DocumenJta, it has 
been the traditional practice for a Chinese scholar to employ his mind in literary 
writings, while at the same time not neglecting his official duty. The writings 
of these imprisoned scholars, and their conversations with one another are very 
touching. They were not only literary men. In their brave struggle they strove 
towards a lofty ideal that was to be served by literature.^®) 

Good officials and men exemplary in their public service were treated with great 
respect by Sstt-ma Ch’ien in the HaUn-li Lieh-chuan [63] of his Shih Chi (119). This 
practice was followed in the Han Shu (89) etc.,^®) and also by the compilers of the 
Tain Shu [liang-li 64, 90] etc.,*®) the Nan-chH Shu [liang-cheng 66, 63], and the 
Liao Shih [neng-li 66, 106]. Among these men who were regarded as exemplary 
officials there may have been some who studied literature as a pastime in their 
leisure hours. I am, however, not sure whether they had much to do with literary 
enlightenment. Nevertheless, in one or two exceptional cases a relationship can 
still be seen between these groups and the men of letters who were dedicated to 
the pursuit of literature.®^) 

Mention of activities of monks or Taoist priests treated specially as a group can 
only be found in the Shih-lao Chih [67] of the Wei Shu (114), and in the chuan 
bearing the same titles in both the Yuan Shih (202) and the Hain-YUan-ahih (243).®®) 
There is no doubt that during the reigns of the Toba Wei, and of the Mongol Yiian, 
religious worship was widespread. Conflicts between two or several religions pre¬ 
vailed, and Confucianism, though not a religion in the general sense, was always 
involved. I do not mean that all these religious leaders or exponents were necessarily 
great thinkers. In fact only a few of them were of the calibre of Han Shan [58] 
or Shih Te [69].®®) However, Buddhist thought, particularly Zen Buddhism, has 
a great deal to do with Chinese literary life, and in fact the evolution of Chinese 
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popular literature begins with the Buddhist ballads and semi-secular story-telling. 
In addition to the above-mentioned records or biographieSy there are in about ten 
different HistorieSy the farvg-shu [60] or fang-chi [61], biographies in which some 
extraordinary feats of a religious nature, miraculous deeds performed by pre- 
Taoistic saints or by Tantric lamaSy together with the lives of some talented monks 
and Taoist priests, are generally recorded. However, if we are to acquire further 
knowledge about monastic life these records are not enough. The three collections 
of Kao-seng Chuan [62] and the Wu-teng Hui-yUan [63 the Five Records of the 
Transmission of the Light^) may help a lot if the object of study happens to be a 
monk who lived not later than the 12th century. Also, some traces of the earliest 
Chinese stories intermingled with Buddhist birth-tales are found there. The monks 
Han Shan and Shih Te whom I have mentioned, the Buddhist lay-devotee Wang 
Fan-chih [64], the Taoist priest and philosopher Shao Yung [65], and a number 
of others, are regarded as being among the great poets and essayists of Chinese 
literature.*®) 

When it comes to the origin of Chinese folk-songs which were in fashion in the 
early days of the Han period, and to the establishment of a Bureau of Music which 
was first formed in the Former Han,*®) but was set up only by a few of the sub¬ 
sequent dynasties, we cannot forget the Ku-chi lAeh-chuan [66 Biography of the 
Court Performers] in the Shih Chi (126), the Chiao-ssu Chih [67 Records of Sacrificial 
Rites] of the Han Shu*®), and even the Wu-hsing Chih [68 Records of the Evolution 
of the Five-elements] of the same work.*’) As ceremonies and rituals and music 
[li-yUch 69] were regarded as being important in moral education, the Shih Chi 
contains two chUan dealing with these [Li-shu 70 and Ylleh-shu 71; 23, 24], which 
provided good examples to be followed by historians of later generations. In nearly 
all the important official histories a reasonable amoimt of space is devoted to these 
items, and the li (rites) and yileh (music) are generally treated separately in two 
chilany though slight variations in the titles of these sections still occur.*’) The 
Records of the Han and T’ang are indispensable for those who are interested in 
the study of poetry, and those of the Sung-Shih^^) have much to say about the 
dibtU of a new lyric style of poetry called tz'u. The compilation of anthologies of 
folk-songs is also greatly facilitated by these Records. 

Topographical studies in general, and of a particular region, state and so on, 
began as early as in the Former Han. The Ti-li Chih [72] of Chinese official history 
begins with the Han Shu (28), in which people and lives in different parts of China 
are vividly described, with emphasis on customs, lives of the people, and social 
features. This tradition was followed by the Wei Shu [Ti-hsing Chih 73, 106] and the 
Tsin Shu (Ti-li Chih, 14—5) etc.,**) and in the course of time after the Han, special 
books of geographical research, annals centred on the history of a commandery, 
a prefecture, or even a district were compiled. In these works things and events 
considered important in the study of the natives of a certain region are recorded 
in meticulous detail. Suppose we have some doubt concerning the whereabouts 
of a certain scholar in a certain year, but believe that at that time he might have 
been in Yangchow: A signboard, inscribed by his hand and hanging at the entrance 
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of a certain temple in that city, is recorded in the Annals of Yangchow which were 
compiled at about that time. This bit of concrete evidence may perhaps help us 
to solve the difficulty. A number of works were published during the 12—13th 
centuries about the bustling and exciting life of Pien-liang, the capital of the Northern 
Sung, and of Hangchow, the new capital to which the Sung government shifted, 
and where its reign continued for about one hundred and fifty years after Pien- 
liang had fallen into the hands of the Ju-chfen Tartars. The best works of this kind 
are the Tung-ching Meng-hua Lu [14c A Reminiscent Record of Life in the Eastern 
Capital] and the Wu-lin Chiu-shih [75, Old Tales abovl Harvgchow, the New Capital]}^) 
Not only places or cities of historical fame or beautiful surroundings are thus re¬ 
corded. Even a very small town in the northeast named Ning-ku-t’a [76], where 
life was harsh and monotonous, to which many convicts were sent, having been 
condemned to penal servitude in the Ch’ing dynasty, has two works published 
on it.*^) When we read how a pen friend of the young Manchu literary genius. 
Na-lan Hsing-te [77], was condemned and sent to Ning-ku-t’a to serve his term, 
and how Hsing-te helped to bring about his release twenty-three years afterwards; 
when we read a tz'u poem passed between the incriminated writer, Wu Chao- 
ch’ien [78] and his sworn brother, Ku Chen-kuan [79] in connection with this 
story,**) we naturally want to learn more about the bleak and blizzard-swept place. 
And these local annals will enable us to do so. 

So far I have not touched upon female writers, nor mentioned in what part 
of an official Chinese history their biographies may be found. Although we do 
not possess numerous brilliant works written by the fair sex in every dynasty, 
great poetesses such as Ts’ai Wen-chi [80], daughter of Ts’ai Yung [81], of the 
Later Han, Yu Hsuan-chi [82], the Taoist-nun of the T’ang, and Li Ch’ing-chao 
[83] and Chu Shu-chen [84] of the Sung period, are as famous as many of their 
counterparts in other countries. Ts’ai W5n-ch’is biography can be found in the 
Hou-han Shu (114). Not all of the lives of these leading authoresses were recorded, 
nor was the literary value of their works, especially those of YU and Chu, suffi¬ 
ciently recognized until quite recent times. Fortunately, the collections of the 
poems of Yu Hsuan-chi and of the tz'u poems of Li Ch’ing-chao and Chu Shu-ch5n 
are still well preserved.**) Other women of literary talent as well as of moral purity in 
times of upheaval are found in the Biography of Ladies [Lieh-nU Chuan 86] of the 
HoU’han Shu (114), a tradition which was followed by the Tsin Shu (96), the Wei 
Shu (92), the Sui Shu (80) and the two T'ang Shu (193 and 206) etc.*^) From the 
Sung Shih (460) onwards, the moral uprightness and personal chastity of women 
encountering violence or difficulties are over-emphasized. This is due partly to 
the influence of Neo-Confucianist dogmatism, and partly to the strain of incessant 
foreign invasions. It is regrettable that talented women other than those idealized 
by Lucius Virginius are not very often recorded in these official histories. We 
must therefore resort to other sources. 

As a contrast to these who stood loyal and upright, and for whom the chung- 
yi [86] or chieh-yi [87] biographies were written, there are several biographies 
of traitors, treacherous ministers, tum-coat generals and rebels, namely, the tsi- 
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ch^en [88], the chien-ch'^ [89], the p*an-ch^en [90] and the ni-cKen chuan [91], 
However, there were several famous men of letters in the history of Chinese lite¬ 
rature whose names imfortunately were associated with people in this group. Yuan 
Ta-ch’6ng [92] of the late Ming has long been disliked by the Chinese scholars for 
his sycophancy, but we cannot simply neglect him or his works should we wish 
to make a thorough study of the drama of the Ming d 3 masty.^^) Another instance 
which may be cited is the case of Ch’ien Ch’ien-yi [93], an outstanding poet, a 
very solid scholar, and a great collector and admirer of rare books of the late Ming 
and early Ch’ing. At the fall of Nanking to the Manchu troops in 1645 he was 
among the high officials who were forced to surrender, and was allowed to keep 
his post for some time. However, he had long been in the political struggle aimed 
at bringing about reforms and better government before the occupation. Thus, 
even after his surrender he could not help but associate himself secretly with some 
of the imderground elements attempting to overthrow the Manchu regime. Although 
his true attitude of mind was not discovered by the Manchu authorities, he gradu¬ 
ally fell into disfavour with the rulers in various ways and was gaoled for some 
time. After his death he was condemned and incriminated posthumously as a 
leader of the erh-ch'en [94] or those who were disloyal to the Ming Royal House.*® 
This short and incomplete sketch may at least help us to ascertain where to find 
his biography in the official histories. 

I cannot complete my comments on official histories without mentioning the 
Records of Bibliography or Yi-wen Chih [95] in the Han Shu (30), Hsin T'ang-shu 
(57—60), the Sung Shih (202—9) and the Ming Shih (96—9),*’) and also the Ching- 
chi Chih [96] in Sui Shu (32—5) and the Chiu T'ang-shu (46—7). In considering 
the development whereby Chinese books were formally catalogued and recorded 
even before the invention of printing, we must be aware of the fact that such a 
practice had already begun in the Former Han period. The tradition of Liu Hsiang 
and Liu Hsin, father and son, was faithfully followed by Pan Ku, who at the end 
of the first century compiled the Han Shu, and in historical sequence the Sui Shu 
is the second important work of this kind. Although 60 to 80 per cent of the books 
recorded in these bibliographies are unfortimately lost to us, the evolution and 
development of Chinese books and publications can still be traced from the in¬ 
formation supplied by them, and sometimes such information about the works 
of a particular writer is very important to our research. Besides those which have 
already been mentioned there are quite a number of supplementary records of 
the same nature edited by scholars of later generations. They are to be found in 
some of the ts'ung-ahu [97]: namely, the Pa-shih Yi-wen Chih [98 or Bibliographical 
Records In the Eight Dynastic Histories], the Shih-hsileh Ts'ung-shu [99], the Ling- 
ruan Yi-shu [100] and the Yang-shih Yi-chHen-cVi-pai-erh-shih-chiu Ho Chai Ts'ung 
shu [101 the Ts^ung-shu from the Studio of Gazing at 1,729 Cranes in the Air], if 
the collected work Srh-shih-wu Shih Pu-pien [102] is not available.*’) 

Charts and records of government organization, titles and ranks are found in 
the Pai-kuan Chih [103] or Chih-kuan Chih [104] in more than ten official histories,**) 
and special works devoted to the bureaucratic hierarchy of one period, such as 
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the 8an-km Chih-kuan Piao [105] in three chiJUm by Hung Yi-sun [106], are again 
available.*®) This should help us to check whether an account of a scholar’s official 
title, etc. is correct. For instance, I have pointed out in a book-review of Professor 
William Himg’s Tu Fu that his account of Tu Fu’s early appointment before the 
rebellion of An Lu-shan was different from that of many others only by one char¬ 
acter, but as a result of this one character the nature of the post that the poet 
actually held was clarified.^®) This kind of information can be obtained from the 
Chih-lcuan Chih, which is without doubt the main source for such an investigation. 

It would greatly facilitate our task if, before approaching the official history, 
we consult a universally recognised general history which has been chronologically 
arranged, and carefully annotated, by reliable scholars such as the Tzu^chih T'ung- 
chien. The following example may serve to prove the usefulness of such a procedure. 
We all know that Ts’ao Chih (192—232) was the precocious son of the ambitious 
and famous statesman Ts’ao Ts’ao. In his early years his father favoured him 
because of his brilliance. In fact, he would have been made Crown Prince had he 
not acted on impulse, and had his elder brother not been jealous of him. Finding 
it impossible to realise his political ambitions, he sought to give expression to his 
frustration in literature, and his poems have long been regarded as being among 
our best works. There are, however, many things about his wife which we do not 
know, and whether her death may have in any way influenced his writings, until 
we read the T^ung^chien (67), for the seventh month of the 22nd year of chien-an, 
in the reign of Emperor Hsien-ti (217). It reads: 

Chih’a wife had embroidered clothing, and Ts’ao Ts’ao climbed a tower and saw it; and because she 
was disobeying the austerity regulations he sent her back to her home and ordered her to commit suicide. 


Information of this kind is without doubt the best we could dream of for ana¬ 
lysing the frustrated character of the poet who wrote: Tf the sharp sword be not 
in your hand, how can you hope your friends will remain many?’ [107].^^) 

As for the many other works on Chinese institutional and social changes such as 
T'ung Tien, Wen-haien T'ung-k'ao, and the works of hui^yao [108] type, we could 
either read them at random to increase our knowledge without committing our¬ 
selves to any complicated research, or, while reading, check the information we 
have collected from other works and compare notes with them. As a student of 
Chinese literature, I would rather recommend people to read works on historio¬ 
graphical criticism than to scan the T'ung Tien, for the former, though they seem 
at first sight to contain materials of very little literary value, may give us consider¬ 
able help if we do hit upon the right information. Chang Hsueh-ch’6ng [109] was 
a great historian of the Ch’ing dynasty, and his representative work, the Wen- 
sTiih T'ung-yi [110] deals mainly with the methodology of the writing of Chinese 
official history, annals and biographies. But if we are studying the life of either 
Han Yu, Liu Tsung-yiian or Li Shang-yin [111], all of them well-known great 
literary figures of the T’ang dynasty, you should not omit to read about ten articles 
included in the wai-pien [112] or Further Notes of this book, which are extremely 
informative. 
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Purely Literary Works 

Let us now discuss some aspects of purely literary works which are related to 
the study of any man of letters, say a Mr. X of the Y dynasty. Since this Mr. X 
was a literary man, a poet, an essayist or a writer of parallel prose, it is quite safe 
to assume that there is a copy of his collected works on our shelf. While the works 
of William Shakespeare are called the Complete Works of William Shakespeare, 
the complete works of Liu Tsung-yiian are not called the Liu Tsurig-yUan Chi, 
as Chinese writers generally have quite a number of names either attributed to 
them posthumously or in their life-time, or styled by themselves. These are official 
titles, names of studies which may or may not exist. In one instance one may call 
oneself ‘Such-and-such a Lay Devotee’, but may still not confine oneself to a 
belief in a particular religion at all. On another occasion one may be addressed 
as the ‘Hill-recluse So-and-So’, although for forty years one may never have been 
outside a city. The recently published work of Mr. Ch’fen Nai-ch’ien [113] provides 
information about many such fancy styles or pseudonyms.") However, for the 
sake of convenience, it is necessary to learn by heart a workable list of 60—70 
titles of the works of important authors in general, and about 30—50 titles of 
the works within the field constituting one’s main study and interest. There is 
not a reader of any short history of Chinese literature who is unacquainted with 
the poet Lo Chao-lin [114], one of the four brilliant writers of the early T’ang 
period, who was about seventy years senior to the Sage of Poetry, Tu Fu. But 
very few of such readers are aware of the fact that his collected works are called 
the Complete Works of Lu Sheng-chih [116]. A Ming edition of it bears a fanciful 
title, namely, the Yu-yu4zu Chih [116 The Works of the Master of GWc/«].") Anthol¬ 
ogies, therefore, are more familiar to ordinary readers. Research scholars, how¬ 
ever, must make a sharp distinction between an anthology and the collected works 
of the writer in question, never forgetting that even the so-called 'collected works’ 
have more than one edition, and that more often than not these editions differ 
both in wording and in part of their contents. Under any circumstances, a ‘collec¬ 
tion’ with good annotations or commentaries is always preferable. 

As a general rule, the printing of wood-block editions of Chinese works began 
with the Sung dynasty. As far as the works of men of letters earlier than the Sung 
period are concerned, some may not have been published at all in Sung times. 
Therefore, Sung edition copies were not always available. Some of the collections 
such as the Ts'ai Chung-larig Chi [117], Yuan Ssu-tsung Chi [118], Lu Shih-lung 
Chi [119] and Chi Chung-san Chi [120] did not make their first appearance imtil 
as late as the Ming dynasty. Some of them, for example, the Meng Hao-jan Chi 
[121], had Yuan editions. There were beyond doubt reliable Sung editions of the 
works of T’ao Yuan-ming, Li Po, Tu Fu, Wang Wei, Han Yii and Liu Tsung-yiian, 
but quite a large number of works of others are not as fortunate as these. To our 
knowledge, eighty per cent of the existing classical literary works had their first 
prototype editions only in the Ming dynasty. Although it is possible that the book- 
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traders of the Ming time may have had earlier printed copies at hand, they were 
nevertheless known to be very skilful in forgery. 

Besides the individual works there are the anthologies which we have just touched 
upon. By anthology, in English, I understand, is meant ‘a collection of specially 
chosen poems or passages from the works of different authors’, while in Chinese 
hsUari’Chi [122] may mean a selection of the poems or essays from one single author 
or from different authors. Moreover, there is the tsung~chi [123], or collected works 
of a number of authors, either of shih (poems), or tz'u (l 3 n*ic poems sung to differ¬ 
ent patterns of musical scores), or essays, etc. in which no selection is made. 
Thus the complete works of 103 authors from the Han dynasty down to the period 
slightly before the T’ang, in which each individual author has his own chi or in¬ 
dependent works, are embodied in the bulky volumes entitled Han-wei lAu-cVao 
Yi-pai San-chia Chi [124] compiled in the Ming dynasty by Chang P’u [126]. It 
is this kind of tsung-chi which we can never afford to overlook. However, the 
famous anthologies such as the collection of euphuistic prose and pentameter 
verse or the Wen Hsilan edited by Prince Chao-ming of the Liang dynasty, the 
Collected Poems of the Hsi-k'un Style, Hsi-k'un CKou-ch'ang Chi [126] imitations 
of a particular school of regulated verse initiated by Li Shang-yin of the late T’ang, 
and the Collection of Tz^u Poems along the Flowery Path [Hua-chien Chi 127] are 
nevertheless worth reading. The last two works are the collections of eighteen 
and seventeen poets respectively, and are a particularly invaluable inheritance, 
as through them alone some of the poets have bequeathed their works to us. 

Now, let us discuss the matter of the works of friends of a central figure. Suppose 
we are doing research on the greatest classical prose writer, Han Yu. Are we to 
read most of the works of his friends and associates? Unfortunately, the answer 
is yes. It is possible that Han Yu may have formulated his theory of literary re¬ 
form only after he had become acquainted with the works of two elder scholars, 
Tu-ku Chi [128) and Hsiao Ying-shih [129]. Hence we can hardly acquire a thorough 
knowledge of Han Yii’s thoughts without investigating the Pi-ling Chi [130] and 
the Hsiao Mou-Ving Chi [131], the two collected works of the above-mentioned 
masters respectively. Pi-ling Chi was edited by Liang Su [132], a contemporary 
of Han Yu, and also a disciple of Tu-ku. If we read the Han Ch'ang-li Chi or Com¬ 
plete Works of Han YU more carefully, and gather materials from the scattered 
articles, prose and verse therein, we would find out that when Han Yu passed 
the chin-shih degree in 792,^) Liang Su was the examiner who eventually picked 
him out for his immense literary talent. As to Han Yu’s friends and followers, 
we can definitely divide them into these two groups. According to his biography 
in the offical history, Meng Chiao [133], Chia Tao [134] and Chang Chi [135] were 
among his friends, while Huang-fu Chih [136], Li Ao [137], Fan Tsung-shih [138] 
were his followers or disciples. Another group of younger scholars and poets, in¬ 
cluding Li Ho [139] who wrote poems with unearthly genius, also admired Han Yu 
greatly as a precursor of literary creation and a promoter of enlightenment. They 
called on and wrote to him, asking for instructions. But we cannot call them his 
followers in a strict sense. On the other hand, there were about a dozen of his stu- 
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dents, who were licentiates of the Imperial Academy of which Han Yii was the 
Libationer, and were singled out by Han Yii himself and recommended either to 
the examiners in the State examination or to other high officials for their favourable 
consideration. These students may thus be listed as his staunch supporters.^®) 
Information such as this we may gather from the Works of Han Yii himself as 
well as from the Chang Sau-yeh Chi [140], the Li Wen-kung Chi [141], the Meng 
Tung-yeh Chi [142] the Chia CKarvg-aha Chi [143], the Ch'ang-ku Chi [144] and 
the Chiang-ahou-chU YUan-ch'ih Chi [Chu] [145], the works of Chang Chi, Huang- 
fu Chih, Li Ao, Meng Chiao, Chia Tao, Li Ho and Fan Tsung-shih respectively. 
Liu Tsung-yiian and Liu Yii-sih [146] are considered to be Han’s good friends by 
many of our contemporary authors who have published works of Chinese literary 
history. But if we go into the matter in more detail, we find that their relations 
were not as amicable as they were thought to be. The discord between them, which 
unfortunately was based partly on political grounds, can only be seen in an un¬ 
biased scrutiny of Han’s own poems.^®) 

Although the art of writing biography has never advanced very far owing to 
the conservative and political conditions in China, the special technique of pre¬ 
paring a short and concise biography arranged in chronological order was devel¬ 
oped in the Sung dynasty when the printing of wood-block books was already 
in vogue. There are two chronological biographies or nien-p'u [147] of Tu Fu by 
Sung scholars. The first is a general one, while the second one is devoted to the 
study of the poems which Tu Fu wrote in his Thatched Hall when he was in 
Szechwan.®’) 

The earliest nien-p'u of Han Yii and Liu Tsung-yiian were also written by several 
Sung scholars but edited by another one, and were published in one combined 
volume of eight chUan, It was thus entitled Han-Liu Nien-p'u,^^) The nien-p'u 
of Huang T'ing-chien [148], a poet of the Northern Sung, who was not only a dis¬ 
ciple of Su Timg-po but also the leader of a new school of Chinese poetry, was 
compiled, fortunately, by Huang Yu [149], the grandson of the poet. 

Several hundred years later, Ch’ing scholars, adequately trained in punctilious 
and painstaking research methods, succeeded their remote predecessors in this 
line of study and wrote a considerable number of chronological biographies. The 
nien-p'u of Po Chii-i in two chUan by Wang Li-ming [150], is now included in the 
Collection of Po Ch1l4'a Poems.^^) The nien-p'u of Yiian Hao-wen [151], a great 
Chinese poet who lived imder the Ju-chen Tartars’ rule during the 13th century, 
was written in five chilan by Weng Fang-kang [152], a famous scholar and a great 
connoisseur of bronze vessels in the reign of Ch’ien-lung.®®) Cha Shen-hsing [153] 
edited a chronological collection of Su Tung-p’o’s poems, a book in as many as 
fifty chilan. This sort of compilation is tantamount to a thorough piece of research 
on the life of the famous poet, as the poems were not originally arranged accord¬ 
ing to their date of composition.®^) Hsii Tseng [154] wrote a book entitled Po- 
ahih Tao-jen Yi-ahih [155] or Anecdotea from the Life of Chiang K'uei [156]. It is 
likewise an admirable work.®*) It is unnecessary to point out that as early as the 
5th century the Chinese were very skilful in making graphic descriptions of histor- 
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ical figures, even depicting their personal idiosyncrasies.") But truthfully to 
recount anecdotes concerning a person who had lived several hundred years ago 
really needs something other than mere imagination or talent: some historio¬ 
graphical training in fact. The work entitled T'ang Ta'ai-tzu Chuan [157] or the 
Talented Writers of the T'ang Period compiled by Hsin Wen-fang of the Yiian 
dynasty,") and the Kiangsi Shih-sM Tsung-p'ai T'u-lu [158] or An Illustrated 
Chart on the Succession of the Inheritance of the Kiangsi Poets compiled by Chang 
T’ai-lai [159] of the Ch’ing dynasty, represent another way of biographical writing 
pertaining to traditional Chinese studies.®®) 

The tradition of writing an autobiography and having it appended to one’s 
own works began, I think, from the Shih Chi, the last chUan of which is Sstl-ma 
Ch’ien’s account of his life. Here he tells us his family background, his determina¬ 
tion to compile a comprehensive and accurate history of China from the legendary 
period of the Yellow Emperor to the glorious unification and expansion of the Han 
empire in his time; and the humiliation to which he was subjected after his inter¬ 
cession out of sympathy for a general in disgrace. Although his pathetic feeling and 
misfortune were not shared by his successors, whose job was to compile an official 
history for the preceding dynasty superseded by their own, this precedent was, 
nevertheless, followed by many other historians such as Pan Ku, Shen Yueh, 
Wei Shou and Li Yen-shou. To his well-known work Lun Heng or Discourses 
Weighed in the Balance, Wang Ch’ung, the great thinker of the Later Han, also 
appended his autobiography. This ancient example was to some extent followed 
by a contemporary scholar of Chinese history, Ku Chieh-kang [160]. When, in 
the early twenties, he edited his collected articles dealing with ancient history 
from the viewpoint of a sceptic, he wrote a long autobiographical preface of more 
than fifteen thousand words. It tells us of his habit of watching Peking Opera 
when he was a student at Peking University, even during lecture-hours. According 
to him, the comparison of the similar plots of some historical plays of different 
background was the first thing that aroused his scepticism of the legendary parts 
of our ancient history.®’) 

Of purely literary works such examples are much fewer. To my knowledge Chou 
Lu-ching [161], a playwright of the Ming dynasty whose talent was indeed many- 
sided, wrote an autobiography originally entitled Lo-kuan-tzu Tzu-hsil [162] or 
the Autobiography of the Master Who Wears a Spiral Head-dress. He was really 
a man of great ability and vast interests. In a ts'ung-shu edited by himself there 
are his writings on Chinese painting, the cultivation of orchids (or thoroughwort, 
Eupatorium Chinese according to Dr. Waley),®®) and other herbs, the preparation 
of delicious soups, rules of ‘crane physiognomy’ and different methods of physical 
experiments.®®) 

Other scholars and writers, neither as profilic nor so ambitious, did not write, 
or at least did not publish, their biographies. Instead, biographies of another kin d 
were often written and published for them by their friends. Sometimes these are 
either included in their own works published posthumously, or can be foimd in 
the works of their friends. There is, of course, the mu-chih-mirvg [163] or epitaph. 
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Although by epitaph we mean the inscription or writing on a grave-stone telling 
about the dead person, epitaphs in China are not necessarily engraved in stone. 
In fact, the deceased’s descendants were very glad if the writing came from the 
hand of an intimate of his who was a great official, or from a very famous prose 
writer whose collected writings would be published and transmitted from genera¬ 
tion to generation for admiration. As Chinese moral teaching stresses to some ex¬ 
tent the importance of forgiveness, particularly towards a man who is dead and 
who is no longer able to plead for himself, and also because of the complicated 
social and official obligations, it is generally claimed that ninetynine per cent of 
such epitaphs written are full of praise or at least euphemistic. As I have just said, 
Han Yii bore a grudge against Liu Tsung-yiian for many years because he thought 
that the cause of his loss of favour with the Throne which brought about his de¬ 
motion®®) was a political intrigue engineered by a clique, to which Liu belonged. 
However, this feeling is not found in the Epitaph of Liu Tzu-hou [164], which 
was written by Han and is in chiJuin 32 of the Han Ch'ang-li Chi. Besides the epitaph 
there is still another kind of biography, called haing-chuang [165] or biographical 
sketch, which is the original source-material provided by the descendants for perusal 
by the prominent person who has been requested to compose the epitaph of their 
ancestor. In the Ghu-chai Chi [166] or Collections from A Bamboo Studio of Wang 
Mien [167], the famous talented scholar, and a man of integrity at the end of the 
Yuan dynasty, there is a hsing^chuang of his which is comparable to the Wang 
Mien Chuan [168] written by Sung Lien [169], as well as to the descriptions 
of his character and purity in the days of disturbance so vividly recorded in the 
Prologue to the famous novel The Scholars.^^) 

Letters are, of course, another important source for us to draw upon in recon¬ 
structing an animated and graphic picture of a man. In the collected works of 
nearly all important Chinese men of letters, a great number of letters they wrote 
to their friends are included. Sometimes these letters are published separately 
from the other works. A collection of letters is called ch'ih-tu [170] or sometimes 
shu-chien [171]. Having read Waley’s interesting biography of Yiian Mei,®^) you 
may next pick up the work Hsiaods'ang Shan-fang Ch'ih-tu [172] for reading at 
random. This work not only shows the intimate relation in which Yiian stood 
to his close friends and associates, but also the true character and sense of humour 
of a prolific, brilliant writer.®*) In modem times, acridity and irony can also be 
found in the letters of Lu Hsiin [173].®®) In his letters some of the names of per¬ 
sonages were written in cryptic forms known only to some intimate friends. To 
decipher these would exhaust the time and energy of future historians. 

It is delightful to know that as early as the 11th century scholars had already 
published a diary or daily record of a particular mission or journey. Huang T’ing- 
chien’s Yi-chou Yi-yu Chia-ch'eng [174] or Diary of the Cyclical Year Yi-yu In 
Yi-chou may serve as an example of the former, and the Travels of both Lu Yu 
[176] and Fan Ch’eng-ta [176], recorded in the form of a diary, may serve as an 
example of the latter.®®) Chi Yun, the Grand Compiler of the Imperial Ssu-k'u 
Ch'Uan-shu, was once involved in a case of leakage of information for which he 
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was banished to Sinkiang.**) As a great writer of his time he was very fond of 
poetry and wrote a considerable number of poems there which were collected as 
his Miscellanecms Poems in UrunUsi [177],®’) a work in verse which is to some 
extent equal to a daily record of events. In addition, colophons from the hands 
of several Sung scholars, such as Su Tung-p’o, Tseng Kung [178] and Lu Yu, were 
also collected and published.®*) Were they colophons of painting and calligraphy, 
their literary value would be low. But as source-material they may still be utilized 
by competent hands. 

The role of ts'ung-shu, or collected single works which are mostly unpublished 
otherwise, plays indeed a great part in the study of the life of a prominent writer. 
In my experience there are at least three advantages. First, some of the historically 
important literary works which are not found elsewhere are preserved in some 
of the ts'ung-shu. Of the Chin-lou-tzCi [179], a work of literary criticism in prose 
by the highly talented emperor Yiian-ti of the Liang dynasty in the Epoch of the 
North and South, there are still six chUan extant out of the original fifteen chUan, 
these six being preserved in the Chih-pu-tsu Chai Ts'ung-shu [180].®*) Some of the 
less important works of famous writers which may serve as valuable materials for 
the writing of their biographies are also to be found in the ts'ung-shu. For instance, 
scholars may be well acquainted with the poems of Lo Yin [181], a late T’ang 
writer, but the Lo Chao-chien Ch'an-shu [182] in the Pai-ching-T'ang Ts'ung-shu 
[183] attracts only a few readers. 

Secondly, there are also some works indispensable to the historical study of 
Chinese literature which are found in the ts'ung-shu. The cymbal-songs [184] were 
prevalent in the period from the Han dynasty down to the period of the North 
and South, and are considered to be closely related to the folk-songs and the sacri¬ 
ficial rituals of Han times. Some of these songs are difficult to understand. Now 
the Collected and Annotated Eighteen Songs from the Cymbals (Han Nao-ke Shih- 
pa-ch'il Chi-chieh [185] written by T’an Yi [186] of the Ch’ing dynasty can be found 
in the Ling-chien Ke Ts'ung-shu [187] or the Ts'ung-shu from the Pavilion of the 
Intelligent Fabulous Bird, It greatly helps to explain the style and the words of 
these songs. Another example is the Hsicu) Chih [188] or the Essence of Whistling, 
‘Whistling and swaggering about’ were features of a form of unconventional be¬ 
haviour which was in vogue during the period of political division when the part 
of China south of the Yangtze River was saved from the barbarian invasion, but 
was virtually under the domination of the Taoist belief. Although whistling is 
often mentioned together with singing, it is in fact a particular method of chanting 
verses. In so far as the method is lost to us, the word hsiao (whistling) is used com¬ 
monly as a literary allusion and very few people could trace its detailed origin. 
But this early work Hsiao Chih, which is preserved in one or two ts'ung-shu and 
which has been translated into English by the late Prof. E. D. Edwards, gives 
us tremendous help in understanding this unusual term.’®) Again, the Chieh-ku 
Lu [189] or Records of a Deer-skin Drum composed by Nan Cho [190] serves as a 
unique study of the musical performance of the T’ang period, while the Han- 
yUan Ch'iln shu [191] in 12 chUan, compiled by the Sung scholar Hung Tsun [192], 
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is a compilation of first hand information of the organization and development 
of the Han-lin Academy, together with some interesting anecdotes about the aca¬ 
demicians. Works such as these are available only in the ta'ung-ahuJ^) Let me 
now mention an extreme case to show how the ts'ung-shu can assist in the study 
of Chinese literature and its history. Wang Shih-chen [193] was the great poet 
of the late seventeenth century who advocated ‘spiritual harmony’ in the writing 
of poetry. The most famous poems he wrote in a certain year in Yangchow were 
entitled Autumn Willows. Thousands of words were said by his contemporaries 
in praise of these poems, but his works were vehemently attacked by a much 
younger scholar, who was in fact no other than Chao Chih-hsin [194], the nephew 
of this great poet. Thus a great controversy was stirred up, and, in later times, 
commentaries on these AtUurnn Willows poems edited by Wang Tsu-yuan [196] 
came to be regarded as important additions to the literature on the study of Chinese 
versification in general, and of Wang Shih-chen’s intuitionalist view in particular. 
This work^) is to be found only in the THen^jang Ke Tsung-shu [196]. 

The third advantage for us in studying the ts'ung-shu is that occasionally we 
may learn something, or collect some materials which are of great importance 
and for which there are, perhaps, no other sources. It would be useless to know 
that Ou-yang Hsiu published a work on the Peony-trees in the City of Loyang [197], 
or that our most brilliant tz^u poetess of the twelfth century, Li Ch’ing-chao, had 
an adequate knowledge of polo, the mounted game introduced into China in T’ang 
times by Persians. But if we read Li Ch’ing-chao’s postscript to the Chin-shih Lu 
[198] or Records of Bronze and Stone Inscriptions compiled by her beloved husband, 
Chao Ming-ch’eng [199], we would be amazed at the bulk of information we then 
possess about their private life. No married life could have been happier than the 
one which they enjoyed. If we contrast this with her later days, after her anti¬ 
quarian husband had died an early death, and she was suffering bitterly in a chilly, 
cheerless, depressing environment, we shall understand why she was able to express 
her deep feeling with such poignant lines in her tz'u, A few lines from this post¬ 
script are quoted below: 

I married into the Chao family in 1101.’*) My father-in-law wew Minister of the Civil Service, but 
the family did not live extravagantly. Teh-fu [my husband] w£is at that time a student at the Imperial 
University. On the first and fifteenth of every month, he could leave college. He would pawn his cloth¬ 
ing and with 500 cash in his pocket go to Hsiang-kuo Monastery in search of old prints and come home 
with some fruit. We would enjoy examining what he had brought while munching fruit together . . . 
I have a good memory, and sometimes after supper, sitting quietly in the Home-coming Hall, we would 
boil a pot of tea and, pointing to the piles of books on the shelves, make a guess as to which page 
in which volume of a book contained a certain passage and see who wew right. The one making the cor¬ 
rect guess would have the privilege of drinking his cup of tea first. When a guess wcks correct, we would 
lift up the cup and break out into loud laughter, so much so that sometimes the tea was spilled on 
our dress and neither of us was able to drink at all. 


The Records of Bronze and Stone Inscriptions in the Ya-yU T'ang Ts'ung-shu 
[200] is without doubt of paramount importance. 
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Works of Literary Criticism 

In Chinese classical literature, works of literary criticism are also written in 
accordance with chronological sequence, and in the course of their discussions 
they turn exclusive attention to the general social background, the style of the 
writing, the personality and particular characteristics of a literary figure. In the 
Wen-hsin Tiao4ung [201] or Dragon Carvings of A Literary Mind,"^^) several chapters 
are devoted to the lives of the illustrations writers, the mutual scorn among writers 
of the same period and their vicissitudes; and the chapter Shih-hsU [202] is nothing 
more nor less than a brief yet accurate history of Chinese men of letters over a 
period of more than one thousand years.’®) Following the footsteps of the ‘Dragon 
Carvings’ and the Shih P'in [203] or Gradation of Poetic Works, there are about 
one hundred different works in Chinese literary history which in their titles adopted 
the terms "shih-hua' [204], Hz’u-hna' [206], or "cKU-hua' [206], that is, ‘Talks on’ 
shih poems, tz' u lyrics, or cKU songs (either dramatic or non-dramatic) respectively; 
and in most cases not only the works but also their authors are given a great deal 
of space. In the Ssu^k'u, Shih-wen p'ing [207] or works of criticism of poetry and 
prose-writing group themselves into a special section in the Catalogue. But there 
are works which could easily be overlooked even by scrupulous readers. For in¬ 
stance, Chiang K’uei or Chiang Pai-shih was a great tz'u poet of the thirteenth 
century, but he was, many people would be surprised to know, also a successful 
literary critic. To the collection of his shih poems there is appended his Shih Shuo 
[208] or Discourses on Poetry in one chUuinJ^) Should we want to study Chiang’s 
life in detail, this small work would be indispensable. Although we know that Chiang 
was able to create many new patterns for his own tz'u writing, his own views on 
poetry can only be scrutinized in this seemingly subsidiary work. 

Another instance may also be cited. Western scholars have long been labouring 
under the difficulty of reading Chinese books without proper punctuation. To 
be fair to Chinese history, we must be aware of the fact that China did begin its 
punctuation of texts as early as the eleventh century, and so far as literary works 
are concerned, the Collected and Punctuated Texts of Nine Classical Works edited 
by Liu Ch’en-weng [209] may be regarded as a work of pioneers.”) These nine 
works are: the Lao-tzu, the Chuang-tzu, the Lieh-tzu, the Selected Pieces from Shih 
Chi and Han Shu, the Shih-shuo Hsin-yll or New Anecdotes from Social Talks,'^^) 
and the Poems of Wang Wei, Tu Fu, Li Ho and Su Tung-po. This work of punctua¬ 
tion, however, is not very simple, as, according to Chinese tradition, it was originally 
called pH-tien [210] or ‘punctuation and inscription’, and the latter part of it con¬ 
sisted in condensing one’s opinion in succinct and incisive words. Sometimes this 
amounted to only one or two words which expounded the gist of the whole para¬ 
graph or the passage, and were inscribed on the top of the page or between the 
lines. Thus Liu’s works are also considered to be a special kind of literary criticism, 
and such, a practice was followed from the Sung down to the Ch’ing dynasty. 
In order to learn about the man, we must learn about his works first, and how 
people judge him. 
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So far we have dealt generally with the nature of Chinese works of literary 
criticism, and the relation that such works bear to the activities of literary men 
of past ages. However, there are other works which are either studies on a partic¬ 
ular book, such as the Han-wen K'do-yi [211] or Textual Comparisons between 
Different Editions of the Collected Works of Han YU by the great Neo-Confucianist 
scholar Chu Hsi of the Southern Sung dynasty, or on a special pattern of literature, 
such as Fang Ch’eng-p’ei’s [212] important work on tz'u poetry which is entitled 
Hsiang-yen Chil Tz'u^chu [213] Comments on Tz'il from the Studio of Scattered Fra- 
grance],'^^) These are not included in the Section of shih-wen pHng or literary cri¬ 
ticism, Therefore, we should also study with meticulous attention and immense 
patience all the other relevant sections in the Ssu-k'u TH-ycu), and also extend 
our field of consultation to some other catalogues published after the publication 
of the Ssu-k'u, so that we can be sure that no important works are overlooked, 
neglect of which might cause irrevocable mistakes in our study. 

With regard to those miscellaneous works which also bear some relation to the 
lives and works of Chinese men of letters, it may be of value to know that they 
are to be found under two catagories in chilan 13 and 14 of the Concise and Anno¬ 
tated Catalogue of the Ssu-k'u, the work I have mentioned before. In chilan 13, 
books are classified under the title tsa-chia [214], literally 'amalgamated philo¬ 
sophical works’, while in chilan 14, hsiao-shuo chia [216], or ‘novelettes’, is the 
sectional heading for those works included therein. Historically speaking, these 
titles had their origins in the Records of Bibliography of the Han Shu, and they 
were two names given to two groups of pre-Ch’in peripatetic scholars that flourished 
during the Warring States period. However, this extrinsic and artificial demarca¬ 
tion has really nothing to do with the included works. It may therefore be helpful 
simply to disregard such sectional titles as well as the similar sub-titles, which 
are many, and study directly the contents of each work. We may be surprised to 
discover that all the books grouped under these two headings are in fact books 
which have a literary bearing and are therefore directly or indirectly connected 
with our present quest. In order to approach the matter with an open mind it 
is advisable always to notice when works include any of the following words in 
their titles: — 

shih [216] a history 

shih or yi-shih or ku-shih [217 reminiscences] 
kao [218 manuscript] 
pi [219 writing] 

chih [220], chih [221], chi [222], lu [223], tsai [224]. 

These five words have the same meaning of ‘records’ or ‘remarks’. 
yi [225 discussion] 

Yu [226], hua [227], t'an [228], yen [229]. 

These four words mean ‘talk’. 
wen [230 what is learned] 
chi [231] or pien [232 collected or edited] 
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pu [233 supplement] 

yiJuin [234 a garden, used figuratively, of course] 
shu [235 book] 

In fact, all these variant titles could mean exactly the same thing and are, 
beyond question, interchangeable. To read at random these miscellaneous works 
perhaps three points may, I think, be borne in mind. The first point is that, although 
they are classified under sub-titles in the Ssu-k'u as tsa-k'ao [236 miscellaneous 
studies], tsa-shuo [237 miscellaneous sayings], tsa-pHn [238 miscellaneous items], 
tsa-tsuan [239 miscellaneous collections], tsa-pien [240 miscellaneous records] or 
tsa-shih [241 miscellaneous events], yi-wen [242 strange tales] or so-chi [243 scraps], 
their contents are not necessarily haphazard. Some of them are exceedingly good, 
systematic works. The second point is that although their titles may be attractive, 
there are few strange or fabulous tales in them. The information given and the 
discussions which follow subsequently are generally very sober and interesting, 
and there are no grotesque ideas or silly talk. The last point that I wish to remind 
you of is that some of such works are also called chi [244 collections], but that 
their contents are not collected works of prose or poetry, as we have mentioned 
more than once above. The Kuei-erh Chi of Chang Tuan-yi [245] of the Sung period 
may serve as an illustration of this point.*®) The same applies to another work, 
the Ch'ui-chien Lu [246] or Records of Blomng Air on a Sword of Yii Wen-pao 
[247].*^) A passage from the latter work may be cited as an example: 

When Su Tung-po was in the Imperial Acetdemy he asked an expert singer on his secretarial staff 
about the difference in style between himself and Liu Yung [248] as tz'ii writers. The man said: 'Liu 
Yung’s tz'ii “On willow-bank in the morning breeze under a waning moon” would sound best if sung 
by a teenage girl to the tune of ivory castanets painted red, while your works call for a stout man from 
the west of the Pass singing your famous line of “Eastward goes the huge river” marking time with 
iron clappers instead.’ 

The above-cited passage has been quoted directly or indirectly by many of the 
scholars studying Chinese literatry history. But such materials are abundant, 
indeed inexhaustible. It is necessary for us to drink deep. 

The following ten works are treated exactly as miscellaneous writings in the 
catalogues of classical books compiled in the traditional way. In the title of each 
of them there is at least one character in agreement with what we have just dis¬ 
cussed, namely, either the word tsa^ or pi, lu, yil, hua, fan, chi, pu, shu, etc. Thsee 
works are the Kuo^shih Pu [249 Supplements to the T'ang Dynasty History^ of Li 
Chao [250] and the Yu-yang Tsa4su [251 Miscellaneous Writings from Yu-yang] 
of Tuan Ch’eng-shih [252]. These are two works of the T’ang period. The Yi-chUeh 
Liao Tsa-chi [253 Miscellaneous Records taken from the Yi-chileh HtUs] of Chu Yi 
[254], the Neng-kai Chai Man4u [255 Writings Done at Random In the Studio of 
Corrigible Works] of Wu Tseng [256], the Meng-cKi Pi-fan [257 Sketches by A 
Dreamer’s Stream) and its two supplement by Sh§n Kua 258]®*) the Hsi-cKi 
Ts'ung-yU [259 Miscellaneous Words from the Western Stream] of Yao K’uan 
[260], the Yeh-k'e Ts'ung-shu [261 Miscellaneous Items by A Rustic] of Wang 
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Mou [262], the Men-ae Hain-hua [263 New Talka While Catching a Louae] of 
Ch’en Shan [264] and the Lao-haUeh An Pi-chi [266 Writinga from the Huta of 
Late Learning^ of Lu Yu: these books were all written by scholars of the Sung 
dynasty. The Jih-chih Lu [266 A Day hy Day Record] is the collected notes on 
random reading kept up for more than thirty years by the great classical scholar 
Ku Yen-wu [267] of the middle of the seventeenth century, when China was under 
the oppressive rule of the Manchu conquerors.®*) As the contents of all of them 
have some connection with either literary works or with prominent literary men, 
they may be sufficient, I think, to illustrate this type of writing, of which at 
least one thousand works are available. It is not possible for one to consult all 
of these works in a limited space of time. But it may still be quite fairly regarded 
as our own fault should we fail to hit the right nail on the head just because we have 
neglected a work the contents of which we have dismissed as a ‘literary medley\ 

Among the aforejmentioned works there is no need to mention that the Yeh- 
k>e Ta'ung-ahu is a ta'ung-ahu in name, not a ta'ung-ahu in fact. It may be of interest, 
however, to mention that nearly all of these miscellaneous writings are written 
in each work as brief entries, and in some cases, such as the Day by Day Record, 
are systematically classified. The latter has a number of chUan which are specially 
devoted to literature and the activities of historical literary figures.®^) A work 
of the same nature as such miscellaneous works, but which gives differing titles 
to its various chapters, is the well-known Yen-ahih Chia-hailn [268] or Precepta 
of the Yen Family by Yen- Chih-t’ui [269], a man of letters of the first rank under 
the rule of the Northern Ch’i in the middle of the sixth century. In this praise¬ 
worthy work, although it is by nature a form of moral advice given by Yen to his 
sons and dear ones, there is one chUan^^) which is of paramount importance to 
students of Chinese literature and history. 

Encyclopaedius and Foreign Sources 

So far we have discussed most of the possible source-materials pertaining to our 
field of research. However, my article would be incomplete if I neglected to inform 
you of the possibility of collecting materials from the traditional lei-ahu [270] or 
Chinese encyclopaedias, and also from the books which were written by foreign 
scholars and officials who lived in China in the past and cultivated an interest 
in things Chinese and Chinese literature. We are all already aware that in the 
lei-ahu long-forgotten materials and fragments of important works which are not 
extant nowadays can still be traced. In my opinion, even the Buddhist Tripitaka 
and the Ttvo Collectiona of the Taoiat Literature or the Tcu)-taang can also be utilized 
as lei-ahu to some extent. Professor L. Carrington Goodrich has recently published 
a book-review of one of my works. He summarizes in one passage a brief sketch 
of the life of a Taoist priest Lu Hsi-hsing [271] of the Ming dynasty, who is the 
main figure of my work.®®) He writes as follows: 

He seems to have been bom in the year 1520 at Hsing-hua, in Yangchou-fu, and later died there, 
probably after 1601. (At the age of 81 he penned a foreword which reported that he was writing on 
a boat on the Lu River, near T*ungchou — the place where this reviewer was bom.) 
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I must admit here that I came upon the afore-mentioned record of Lu’s octo¬ 
genarian age in a Tantric commentary of his, the Leng-yen Ching Shu-chih [272 
The Principles of Surahgama Sutra] in Vol. 89 of the First Series of the Second 
Collection of the Tripitaka in Chinese, after the ransacking of a number of other 
works had failed me. I am not going to mention here the names of all the lei-shu, 
as probably you are familiar with most of them. However, it might be relevant 
for me to point out here that if it had not been for his careful and laborious study 
of both the Shih-wu Chi-yUan [273] of Kao Ch’feng [274] and the Yao^shan T'ang 
Wai'Chi [275] of Chiang Yi-k’uei [276], the two encyclopaedias of the Sung and 
the Ming dynasty respectively, that most respected scholar the late Wang Kuo- 
wei would never have been able to open up the hitherto uncultivated field of the 
study of Chinese drama under the Mongol YUan dynasty.*’) 

In concluding this topic I must also mention that some works written by for¬ 
eigners sojourning in China or serving at a Chinese Court are also worthy of note. 
As modem Chinese scholars would read with due appreciation the works of Pelliot, 
Wilhelm, Karlgren, Waley and others, so our predecessors would study the Liu- 
wen Shih-shih [277 Facts Collected from the Writings of Liu Tsung-yUan] compiled 
by a Korean scholar, Ts’ui Wen-ch’ing [278]. I have recently learned that some 
of our scholars have been showing their deep interest in the Talented Writers of 
the T'ang Period which I mentioned earlier, a work written by a very learned 
se-mu [279] in the Yuan dynasty .**) It is this tradition of study that I hope all 
of my Chinese contemporaries will bear in mind. 

NOTES 

Cf. p. 679, on Huiig-hsien [280], the heroine in the Hung Jmen Chuan [281] or the Tale of the Red- 
thread Maid, a short story of the T’ang djTiasty; p. 1300, on 0-lu-hua [282], a female faiiy^; etc. 

*) Ed. Hsiao Shuang-chi An [283]. 

■) The Pei’Chuan Chi, compiled by Ch’ien Yi-chi [284] in 160 chuan, with two more chuan appended 
to it, is complete only up to the Chia-ch’ing period; ed. Kiangsu Shu-chii [285]; the HaiX Pei-chuan 
Chi [286] compiled by Miao Ch'iian-sun [287] in 86 chuan provides additional materials from the Tao- 
kuang to the Kuang-hsii period; the Pei-chuan Chi Pu [288] compiled by Mien firh-ch’ang [289] in 
60 chuan, with one more chuan appended to it, includes extra personages, some of whom died as late 
even as the Republic, ed. Research Institute, Yen-ching University, Peiping [290]. 

*) Chi-yuan Pien in 3 chuan, published either separately or in the Li Shln-ch'i Wu-chung [291]; 
it can also be found in the Yueh-ya T'ang Ts'ung-shu [292]. Also the Ch"ung-chiao-ting Chi-yuan Pien 
[293] by Lo, ed. Tung-fang Hsiieh-hui [294], 1925. 

Shanghai, Chimg Hua, 1959. 

•) 16 chuan. Compiled by Mo Yu-chih [295]. It is a work based upon titles listed in the SsH-lc'u 
Ch'iian-ahu Chien-ming Mu-lu [296], and gives data on all of the editions seen or heard of by the compiler. 
The Shu-mu Ta-win Pu [297] compiled by Fan Hsi-tsSng [298] is also an important work; ed. Nanking, 
1931. 

7) Vols. 1-3; Shanghai, Chung Hua, 1962. 

*) Or we may call it the Songs of Ch'u, a title used by Professor D. Hawkes in his translation, Oxford, 
1959. 

•) chiian 57. 
chuan 84. 
chuan 63. 
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This is my general impression. To be more precise, I may, perhaps, offer a few instances: cf. 
muan 164, Li Chiang [299]; 171, Li Han [300]; and 192, Chang Ch’ang-tsiing [301], in which information 
about several other personages, not listed in the Table of Contents, can be found. 

Also chiian 161 — 162, Sung-shih Hsin-pien [302]. 

Hsu Yu*s name is found in Chuang-tzU, chiian 1, Hsiao-yao Yu [303 or Trcmscendental Bliss, 
as H. A. Giles renders it in his translation.] The story of 'washing ears* can be found in Kao Yu*s 
[304] commentary of Hui-nan-tzU and in Huang-fu Mi’s [306] Kao-ahih Ckuan [306] in Han-wei Ta'ung- 
ahu [307]. 

Chiu T*ang-ahu, 192, SaH-ma Ch'ing-chin (308]; 94, Lu Ta'ang-yung [309]. 

^•) Also in Sung Shih 459; Liao Shih, 106 and Sung-ahih Hain-pien, 179. 

Yin-yi is found also in Sung-Shu, 93; Sui Shu, 77; Nan Shih, 75 — 6; Pei Shih, 88; Chiu T'ang- 
ahu, 192; Hain T'ang-ahu, 196; Sung Shih, 457 — 8; Chin Shih, 127; Yuan Shih, 199; Ming Shih, 298; 
Hain Yuan-ahih, 241; and Sung-ahih Hain-pien, 177. In YUan-ahih Hain-pien, 51, however, this Bi¬ 
ography is called Yi-yi [310]. 

Hou-han Shu, 57. Scholars such as Liu Shu [311], T’an Fu [312 a] were all men of letters. 

^•) Also in Hou-han Shu, 106; Pei-chH Shu, 46; Sui Shu, 73; Nan Shih, 70; Pei Shih, 86; Hain T'ang- 
ahu, 197; Sung Shih, 426; Chin Shih, 128; Ming Shih, 281; Hain YUan-ahih, 229 and Sung-ahih Hain- 
pien, 168. 

Also in Sung Shu, 92; Liang Shu, 53; Wei Shu, 88; Chiu T'ang-ahu, 185; Yuan Shih, 191 — 92 
and Yuan-ahih Hain-pien, 48. 

**) For instance, in Hou-han Shu, 106, Jin Yen [312 b]. 

**) Also in Yuan-ahih Hain-pien, 54. 

*•) Han-ahan-tzU Chi {SaH-pu Ta'ung-k'an hereafter abbreviated as SPTK, 1st Series) includes the 
pK>em8 of Shih-t5 and also those of F5ng-kan [313]. cf. also Han-ahan, Cold Mountain, translated by 
Burton Watson, 1962. 

•*) Fang-ahu is found in Hou-han Shu, 112, only. In other histories the term fang-chi is generally 
adopted, see San-kuo Chih, 29; Pei-ch'i Shu, 49; Chiu T*ang-ahu, 191; Hain T'ang-ahu, 204; Sung Shih, 
461 — 2; Liao Shih, 108; Chin Shih, 131 (together with the Huan-chi Chuan, 314 or Biographies of 
Eunuchs); YUan Shih, 203; Ming Shih, 299; Hain YUan-ahih, 242 and Sung-shih Hain-pien, 181. Kao- 
aing Chuan in 14 chiian, was compiled by Monk Hui-chiao [316] of the Liang dynasty. This work was 
supplemented by the Hsu Kao-aing Chuan in 30 chiian, compiled in the T’ang dynasty by Monk Tao- 
hsiian [316], which was again supplemented by the Sung Kao-aing Chuan, also in 30 chiian, compiled 
by Monk Tsan-ning [317]. 

**) On Wang Fan-shih (c. 590—660), cf. Tun-huang To-so [318], 3; also T'ai-pHng Kuang-chi [319], 
82. On the works of Shao Yung, see Yi-cKuan Chi-jang Chi [320, SPTK, 1st Series], in 4 vols. 

*•) cf. Han Shu, 22, Li-yueh Chih (a); 25, Chiao-aaH Chih and 93, Ning-hsing Chuan [321]. 

*’) Both the Li Chih and Yueh Chih can be found in Tain Shu, 19—23; Sung Shu, 14—22; Nan- 
ch'i Shu, 9—11; Wei-Shu, 108 — 9; Chiu Wu-tai Shih, 142 — 6; Sung Shih, 98—142; Liao Shih, 49 — 54; 
Chin Shih, 28 — 40; Ming Shih, 47 — 63; Hain Yuan-ahih, 81—94; Sung-ahih Hain-pien, 26 — 31 and 
Yuan-ahih Hain-pien, 78 — 9. The Li-yHeh Chih can be found in Han Shu, 22; Hain T'ang-ahu 11 — 22 
and Yuan Shih, 67 — 71. The Yin-yueh Chih [322] can be found in Sui Shu, 13 — 15, after which it is 
only to be foimd in the Chiu T'ang-ahu, 28 — 31. 

*•) See Sung Shih, 142, yUeh (17). 

*•) Also in Sui Shu, 29—31; Chiu T'ang-ahu, 38 — 41; Hsin T'ang-ahu, 37 — 43; Sung Shih, 85 — 90; 
Liao Shih, 37 — 41; Chin Shih, 24—6; YUan Shih, 68 — 63; Ming Shih, 40 — 6; Hsin YUan-ahih, 46—61; 
Sung-ahih Hain-pien, 22 — 3 and YUan-ahih Hain-pien, 71 — 6. 

*^) Tung-ching Ming-hua Lu and four other works in one volume, Shanghai, 1957. 

*^) Ning-ku-Va Chih [323] in one chiian, by Fang Kung-chien [324], and the Ning-hu-Va Chi-lueh 
[325] in one chiian, by Wu Ch5n-ch’en [326]; both are found in the Chao-tai Ta'ung-ahu [327]. 

*•) This tz'H poem entitled Chin-lH-cKu Chi Wu Han-ch'a [328 A Poem to Wu Han-ch'a sung to the 
Tune Oolden Threads] can be found in T'an-chih Tz'H [329 Lyrical Poems Composed in a Snap of the 
Fingers], the collected tz'H verses of Ku. Wu was found to be involved in an examination-case, was 
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therefore incriminated and banished in 1657, and was not set free until after twenty three years in 
1681 upon Na-lan’s interceding and paying ransom for him. cf. Wu’s biography in Ch'ing-ahih Lieh- 
chuan, 70; and both Wu and Ku’s biographies in the ChHng-ahih Kao^ 489. 

••) Sou-yii Tz'H [330] and Tuan-ch'ang Tz^ii [331], both in one chuan, can be found in the Sau-yin 
Chat Tz*u ed. [332]. In a lithographed ed. of 1900 these two works are published in one volume. 

**) Also in the Pei Shih, 91; Sung Shih, 460; Liao Shih, 107; Chin Shih, 130; Yuan Shih, 200—1; 
Ming Shih, 301 — 3; Main Yuan-ahih, 244 — 6; Sung-ahih Hain-pien, 180; Yuan-ahih Hain-pien, 52; 
In Hain T'ang-ahu the character [333] is changed to [334]. 

•*) Ming Shih, 308, Chien-cKin Chuan. 

••) Ch'ing-ahih Lieh-chuan, 79, ^^rh-ch'^n Chuan (b), cf. also ChHng-ahih Kao, 489. The case mentioned 
here happened in 1648, when a certain Huang Yii-ch’i [335] was found guilty of conspiracy. See also 
CKien Ch'ien-i by Prof. L. Carrington and J. C. Yang in Eminent Chinese of the CKing Period, Vol. 1, 
pp. 148 — 50, Washington, 1943. 

■’) Erh-ahih-wu Shih Pu-pien, 1 — 6, Shanghai, K’ai-ming, 1936 — 37. 

••) It is called pai-kuan in Hou-han Shu, 34 — 8; Sung-Shu, 39 — 40; Nan-chH Shu, 16; Sui Shu, 26 — 8; 
Hain T^ang-ahu, 46 — 9; Liao Shih, 45 — 8; Chin Shih, 55 — 8; Yuan Shih, 85 — 92; Hain Yuan-ahih, 
55 — 63; and Yuan-ahih Hain-pien, 81 — 6. In the Tain Shu, 24; Chiu T'ang-ahu, 42 — 4; Chiu Wu-tai 
Shih, 149; Sung Shih, 161 — 72; Ming Shih, 72 — 6 and Sung-ahih Hain-pien, 36 — 9, it is called chih- 
kuan. But it is only in the Wei Shu, 113 that the title kuan-ahih [336] is found. 

■•) See Li-tai Chih-kuan Piao [337] in 63 chuan ed. 1780; and Hung*s work, ed. 1821. 

Journal of Oriental Studies, Vol. 2, No. 2, University of Hong Kong, 1955. 

I use A. Waley’s translation; 'The Liberator’ {Yeh-Vien Huang-ch’*ueh Hsing 338] in his Chinese 
Poems, p. 81. cf. Ta'ao TzH-chien Chi [339], ed. TPTK, 1st Series. 

•*) Shih-ming Pieh-hao So-yin [340], 1957. 

*•) Photostat, ed in SPTK, 1st Series, 2 vols. 

cf. Han Ch'ang-li Chi, 18, Yu Flng-haiang Hsing Shang-ahu [341]; Hain T'ang-ahu, 202, Liang 
Su [under Su Yiiang-ming 342]; 203, Ou-yang Chan [343]. 

•*) cf. Han Ch'ang-li Chi, 17, Yu Saa-pu Lu YUan-wai Shu [344]; 10, Yu Yiian-Haiang kung Shu 
[345] 37, Yu Ju-chou Lu Lang-chung Lun Chien Hou Hai Chuang [346]; 38, Chien Fan Taung-ahih 
Chuang [347]; 39, ChU-chien Chang Chi Chuang [348]. 

*•) cf. Chang Hsiieh-ch’fing’s [349] W^n-ahih T'ung-yi [350], Wai-pien, 2, Han-liu Haien-ahing 
Nien-p'u Shu-hou [351]; cf. Han Ch'ang-li Chi, 1, Fu Chiang-ling T'u-chung Chi-tahig Wang t:,rh-ahih 
Pu-ch'iieh Li Shih-yi Li tlrh-ahih-liu YUan-tuai Han-lin San Haueh-ahih [352]; 2, Yueh-yang Lou Pieh 
Tou SaH-chih Shih [353]; 3, Yi-tao Hsing Ho Chang Shih-yi Shih [354] and Yung Chin Hsing [355]. 
Also some poems in the collected works of Liu Yii-hsi. 

Tu Kung-pu Shih Nien-p'u in one chuan, by Lu Yin [356]; and the Tu Kung-pu Ta'ao-t'ang 
Shih Nien-p'u also in one chOan, by Chao Tzii-li [357], ed. 1110; also in Ku-yi Ta'ung-ahu [358]. 

**) It was edited by Wei Chimg-chu [359] and contains the following four works: Han Win-kung 
Chi Nien-p'u, in one chuan, by Lu Ta-fang [360]; Han Win-kung Li-kuan Chi, in one chuan, by Ch’eng 
Chii [361]; Han Win-kung Nien-p'u, in five chuan, by Hung Hsing-tsu [362]; and Liu TzC-hou Nien- 
p'u, in one chuan, by Hsin An-li [363]. Ed. 1730; also in Yueh-ya T'ang Ta'ung-ahu. 

*•) Appended to only some of the editions. 

In five chuan. Ed. Yueh-ya T'ang Ta'ung-ahu. 

“) P'u-chu Tung-p'o Pien-nien Shih, ed. 1761. Some of Su’s poems give dates in their titles, as for 
example the Hain-ch'ou Shih-yi Yueh Shih-chiu Jih Chi-yu TzH-yu Pieh-yu Ching-chou Hai-min Chih- 
uxti Ma-ahang Fu-ahih Yi-p'ien Chi-chih [364]. But commentators still had to consult other relevant 
materials before they could confirm that this cyclical year hsin-ch’ou was 1061. 

**) 2 chuan in Yu-yuan Ta'ung-k'i [365]. 

*•) For instance, the Shih-ahuo Hain-yiX or New Anecdotes of Social Talk edited by Liu Yi-ch’ing 
[366]. cf. V. T. Yang, 'About Shih Shuo Hsin Yii* Journal of Oriental Studies, Vol. 2, No. 2, University 
of Hong Kong, 1955. 

“) In 10 chuan, in Yi-ta'un Ta'ung-ahu [367] etc. 
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•*) Chang’s work can be found in the Chih Pu-tau Chat Ta'ung-ahu [368]. 

*•) cf. Lun Hing, transl. by A. Forke, 2 vols.. New York, 1962. In chuan 50, Hsu-chih [369] of his 
Whi‘?iain Tiao-lung (Carving A Dragon at the Core of Literature), Liu Hsieh also wrote a brief sketch 
of his life. 

*’) See Ku-ahih Pien [370], vol. 1; its preface was translated by A. W. Hummel and published as an 
Autobiography of a Chineae Hiatorian (Gu Jieh-gang), Leiden, 1931. 

*•) The Nine Songa, p. 17. Lond., George Allen & Unwin, 1955. 

••) The ta'ung-ahu compiled and published by Chou is called Yi-min Kuang-tu [371] and contains 
107 works. It was first published in 1597, but there are many editions printed afterwards. 

•®) In 803. cf. Han CKangA>i Chi, 22, Chi Ho-nan Chang Yiian-ivai Win [372]. 

•^) cf. Chu-chai Chi, edited by Wang Chou [373], a son of Wang Mien. It is a work in three chuan, 
with one more chuan as supplement, while the haing-chuang is appended to it as the last chuan. Ed. 
1798; or in the Shao-um Haii-ahih Ta'ung-ahu [374]. Wang Mien’s biography can also be found in Sung 
Win-haien-kung Ch'uan-chi [375]. 27. The Scholara is an English translation of the famous Chinese 
novel Ju-lin Wai-ahih [376] of the eighteenth century by Yang Hsien-yi and Gladys Yang, Peking, 
1957. 

•*) Yuan Mei, George Allen &, Unwin, 1956. 

**) Ed. Sui-yuan San-ahih-pa Chung [377]; it is also called Sui-yuan ChHh-tu. 

•*) Lu-haun Shu-chien, 2 vols. 2nd ed., 1948. 

**) The cyclical year yi-yu corresponds to 1105. Huang was banished to Yi-chou and died in that 
year. All these works, including Lu Yu’s Ju^ahu Chi [378] in six chuan and Fan Ch’eng-ta’s Wu-ch*uan- 
Lu [379] in two chuan and Ta'an-luan Lu [380] in one chuan, can be found in the Chih Pu-tau Chai 
Ta'ung-ahu. 

**) In 1768 a certain Lu Chien-tseng [381] was seriously involved in a case due to be brought to trial, 
the outcome of which would have made him liable to the confiscation of his family property. He was 
Chi’s intimate relative, and it was learned that Chi tipped him off about the impending trial. When 
this leakage of information was discovered, Chi was himself punished by banishment to Urumtsi that 
year, and was not summoned back to Peking by the Emperor Ch’ien-lung until 1770. cf. Ch'ing-ahih 
Lieh-chuan, 28; ChHng-ahih Kao, 326; also Chi Yun, by Fang Chao-ying in Eminent Chineae of the 
Ch'ing Period, vol. 1, pp. 120 — 3, Washington, 1943. 

•’) Wu-lu-mu-chH Taa-ahih [382], in one chiian. Ed. Chieh-yueh Shan-fang Hui-ch'ao [383]. 

••) Most of these are included in the Chin-tai Pi-ahu [384]. 

••) And also in other ta'ung-ahu such as the Lung-wei Pi-ahu [385]. A Yiian edition of this work is 
regarded as a rare book. 

’®) Haiao Chih is found either in the Ku-ahih Win-fang Haiao-p'in [386] or the Yi-min Kuang-tu. 
cf. also the Haiao-fu [387] by Ch’6ng Kung-sui [388], in Win Hauan, 18; Feng Yen’s [389] Fing-ahih 
Chien-win Chi [390], Ch'ang-haiao Pu [391]; and Shih-ahuo Hain-yu, Chien-ao [392]. See also E. D. 
Edwards, 'Principles of Whistling’, Hsiao-Chih — Anonymous, Bulletin of S.O.A.S., Vol. XX, 1957. 
Haiao Chih is generally attributed to Sun Kuang [393] of the Tsin dynasty. 

Chieh-ku Lu is in the Shou-ahan Ki Ta'ung-ahu [394] and in other collections. Han-yuan Ch'un- 
ahu is included in the Chih Pu-tau Chai Ta'ung-ahu. 

’*) YiX-yang Shan-jin ChHu-liu Shih Chien [395] in one chiian. 

’•) The only year of Chien-chimg Ching-kuo in the reign of Emperor Hui-tsung, the cyclical year 
being hsin-ssii. 

I use here Lin Yu-tang*s transl. of it which is found in The Importance of Underatanding, pp. 145 — 6, 
with slight alterations at my discretion. Lond., Heinemann, 1961. Chin-ahih Lu is published separately, 
but it is still considered to be in this collection. It can also be found in the Tan-ahing T'ang Yu-yuan 
[396]. 

’*) Translated by Prof. Vincent Yu-chung Shih as The Literary Mind and the Carving of Dragona, 
Columbia University, 1959. 

’») See Ta'ai-lueh [397], 47; Chih-yin [398], 48; Ch'ing-chH [399], 49 and also Shih-hau, 45. 

’•) Pai-shih Shih-chi, SPTK, 1st Series. 
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See Sung Shih, 438, Ho Chi [400]; and also Liu Wdn-tien’s [401] San-yu Cha-chi [402], 1, on piao- 
tien [403]; Shanghai, 1928. 

’•) S9ii-k*u Chien-ming Mu4u Piao-chu, p. 764, on HaU-ch'i Chi [404] and other relevant entries 
throughout the work; Shanghai, 1959. 

’•) In 5 chuan, in the Tu-hua Chai Ts'ung-shu [405]. 

*^) In three chtian which are divided into three series; it is included in the Chin-tai Pi-shu and other 
collections. 

•^) In the Chih Pu-tsu Chai Ts'ung-shu. cf. Ch*5n Shao-yi, Chinese Literature, p. 396; New York, 
Ronald, 1961. 

**) These books are given at random, and serve merely as examples. However, for Sh5n Kua and 
his comments on literature, cf. Mtng-ch'i Pi-Can, 3—5, 14—15, etc., and also Donald Holzman, 'Shdn 
Kua and His M5ng-ch’i Pi-T*an’, T'oung Pao, Vol. XLVI, Livr. 3 — 5, 1959. 

••) See Jih-chih Lu Chi-ahih [406], Foreword. 

**) Chitan 3 (Odes), 5, 13 and 18 — 21 on other later poems, etc. 

••) [407]; cf. also Mien-hsiteh [408]. 

**) Liu Ts'un-yan, Buddhist and Taoist Influences on Chinese Novels, vol. 1, Wiesbaden, Otto Harras- 
sowitz, 1962. cf. also Pacific Affairs, vol. XXXVI, No. 1, 1963. 

•’) Shih-wu-Chi-yilan in 10 chuan, in Ki-chih Ts'ung-shu [409], or Hsi-yin Hsuan Ts'ung-shu [410]. 
The Yao-shan T'ang Wai-chi is an independent work in 100 chUan, with 7 more chQan appended to 
it called Ou-chun [411]. 

**) Ts*ui W5n-ch*ing was a Korean scholar who lived during the Sung dynasty. On the works of 
Hsin W6n-fang, cf. Professor Ch’5n Yuan, Yuan Hai-yH Jtn Hua-hua K'ao [412], pp. 59 — 60. 
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A BOTANICAL EXCURSION IN 
THE KEMPE COLLECTION 


BY 

BO GYLLENSVARD 


This is a slightly revised version of a 
paper published in Swedish in a volume 
dedicated to Dr. Carl Kempe on his 
80th birthday Dec. 8th 1964. 


China’s decorative art can be profitably studied from many angles, as witness 
the unabated stream of publications on this subject. The majority of investiga¬ 
tions have concentrated on some special field, connected either to a particular 
period or to a particular material, primarily ceramics, and there are relatively few 
general studies of style. The diversity of the collection of Chinese art which Dr. 
Carl Kempe has assembled in the course of more than thirty-five years makes 
this suitable for special studies as well as for more general surveys. There is no 
space here for a satisfactory review of the three different groups of objects in¬ 
cluded in this collection, viz. monochrome ceramics, gold and silver, and glass. 
Consequently it seems appropriate to look for a common thread with which to 
bind together these so different groups of material. One such theme with several 
interesting aspects is the depiction of flowers, a type of pattern that occurs both 
in the categories of the Kempe collection and in all Chinese art and handicrafts. 
While the Kempe collection contains only a few examples of the polychrome 
porcelain from Ming and Ch’ing, the decoration of which is particularly rich in 
flower motives, a study of it from this angle is nevertheless worth while for a 
botanist. 

It is remarkable that during the Early Bronze Age, when art in China achieved 
a surprisingly rich design, the ornamentation displays no motifs from the plant 
world but only zoomorphic and geometric patterns. In fact, it is not until the 
middle of the first miUenium B.C., (i.e. during the Huai period 650—221 B.C.), 
that the first plant motifs appear on small bronzes, jade and lacquer work, chiefly 
from the Ch’u state. Most common is a simple four-leaf pattern, used to decorate 
mirrors and other utensils, but in some cases there is a relatively naturalistic de¬ 
piction of a lotus flower. This lack of flowers in art is particularly noteworthy 
considering how often both trees and plants are mentioned in the contemporary 
poems “Odes”. The excellent translation of these by Professor Bernhard Karl- 
gren mentions a fair number of plants and trees. The latter include the peach, 
plum, cherry, jujube, mulberry, weeping willow, x)ear, elm, oak, bamboo, pine 
and catalpa. Various tjrpes of water plants such as the lotus are mentioned as 
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well as mallow, hibiscus, chrysanthemum, peony, C 5 anbidium and many others. 
There are both useful and decorative plants, the latter being frequently used to 
symbolize feminine beauty. 

Thus, even though many trees and plants were familiar and appreciated during 
the Bronze Age in China, there was clearly no interest in reproducing them artist¬ 
ically. Nor is it easy to examine the simple quadripetal flowers in their schematic 
form from that time but possibly they are meant to represent Trapa ncUans, the 
horn nut, Ch. Ling Chiao. The quadripetal flower and the few examples of the 
lotus flower are isolated occurrences in decorated art from the first centuries B.C., 
and the flower motif does not become at all common until the first century A.D. 
Buddhism was probably an important force behind the introduction of flowers 
as a motif for artistic reproduction and its influence is particularly marked during 
Wei and T’ang, when Buddhism flourished. The outstanding cultural and eco¬ 
nomic prosperity during the T’ang dynasty was accompam’ed by greater horti¬ 
cultural activity, as is clear from contemporary sources. There had already been 
a considerable interest in the cultivation of ornamental plants during the Han 
dynasty (206 B.C. —221 A.D.) with its vast palace gardens containing flowers 
collected from far and near. The magnificent gardens of the Sui emperors (589—618) 
with their numerous rare plants are also praised as being unsurpassed. The hey-day 
of horticulture was however the Sung dynasty (960—1279), as witness the multitude 
of treatises and poems on flowers written at that time as well as the important 
role played by the flower motif in contemporary paintings. 

This modest study is not intended to provide a systematic account of the adoption 
of flowers in decorative art. It should be regarded more as a botanical excursion 
among the beautifiil things in the Kempe collection that have been decorated 
with floral motifs. For the sake of clarity, however, the plant motifs have been 
arranged by their families in the flora. The date of each flower’s first appearance 
in Chinese art is given if known, along with observations which it is hoped will 
be of some botanical or cultural significance in this context. 


COMPOSITAE 

Chrysanthemum sinense, Ch. Chii. 



When the chrysanthemum is first mentioned in The Odes and the classics, the 
reference is to a rather insignificant plant with yellow flowers that grows wild in 
central China. It was regarded as a medicinal herb that conferred longevity. Similar 
properties were attributed to the dew from this flower. It soon became popular 
as a decorative plant and larger, more magnificent varieties were cultivated. White 
and purple blooms appear first during the T’ang dynasty and a number of colour- 
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ful, powerful species during Sung. The varieties were probably produced by crossing 
indicum and morifoliumy the latter with white and purple flowers but also grow¬ 
ing wild. The cultivation of chrysanthemums in China and Japan gradually achieved 
an extent and variety that has few parallels in horticulture. There are now thousands 
of varieties, many of which have been introduced in Europe and America as well. 

In art, the chrysanthemum first appears during T’ang, in a modest form such 
as that to be found on a silver-plated bronze comb in the Kempe collection (PI. 1 a). 
Two pheasants are flying among somewhat stylized sprigs of chrysanthemum. It 
is also depicted among wayside flowers on silver beakers and caskets, though usu¬ 
ally in summary form. Not until Sung does it become easier to identify, and then 
particularly when it lends its shape to a cup or bowl. Ch’ing-pai provides parti¬ 
cularly beautiful examples of this (PI. 1 b and 2 a). The petals are exquisitely mo¬ 
delled round the sides of the vessel and extend right up to the rim. The chrysanthe¬ 
mum is shaped into bowls and dishes at aU times and in all materials. There is a 
cylindrical Ming vase decorated in enamel showing the luxurious chrysanthemum 
together with bamboo and peony (PL 2 b). Our little text illustration is taken from 
a white porcelain box manufactured in the 18th century. It shows a plant with 
three flowers on a delicate stalk and somewhat stylized leaves. The drawing is 
in an hua or secret decor. 

Like most other plants used as patterns in the applied arts, the chrysanthemum 
has a symbolic value. Blooming late, it became the special flower of Autumn and 
represents the month of October. 


Artemisia keiskeanay Ch. Ai, An-lii. 



One of the “eight precious things”, which occur in the innumerable symbolic 
pictures of the Ming and Ch’ing periods, is the artemisia leaf. It is reproduced nearly 
heart-shaped with jagged edges and a curved tip either singly or repeated. A late 
T’ang porcelain casket in the Kempe collection has an engraved ornament of five 
leaves radiating from a little flower in the centre (Fig. 1). Then there is a much 
later porcelain figure of a lion playing with a baU, placed on an artemisia leaf 
(PI. 3 a). This charming 17th century piece comes from the Te-hua factory in Fukien 
and was certainly used as a lucky ornament. This leaf is often found instead of 
the nien hao (period mark) on the bottom of pieces of porcelain, from the K’ang 
Hsi period (1662—1722), since it was forbidden at times to reproduce the emperor’s 
name on fragile articles of porcelain. 
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The leaf as a symbol of happiness is undoubtedly a relic of this plant’s medicinal 
properties, e.g. as an analgesic. A bunch of artemisia hung near the bed was also 
supposed to drive away evil spirits. Moreover, dried fibres of this plant could be 
used to light one’s pipe. The plant grew wild in various parts of China. 


CUCURBITACEAE 

Citrullus vulgaris, Ch. Hsi-kua, water melon. 



This plant with its juicy fruit appears to have been appreciated for a long time 
in China, since its shape has been used in specimens since the 10th century. Opinions 
differ as to when it first appeared in China but the most probable date appears to be 
during the Five Dynasties, i.e. after T’ang, when it was introduced from the West 
through Chitan. It probably came from South Africa originally but was cultivated 
for a long time in India and Persia before it reached the Far East. It is depicted 
in both silver and ceramics, a good example being a miniature Sung jug in celadon- 
ware, which shows what a suitable model this fruit can be (PI. 3 b). Naturalistic 
portrayals of the melon plant with leaves and fruit are also common in the Sung 
period. There are Ting yao showing the plant with and without child figures, a 
combination that recalls the motif’s symbolic content. The fruit with its many 
seeds naturally stands for fertility. A convincing reproduction of the water melon 
decorates the base of a little dish in Ting yao (Fig. 2). 


Cucumis melo, Ch. T’ien-kua, melon. 



Compared to the water melon, which is almost globular in shape, the ordinary 
melon is more ovoid but both have grooved sides. The leaves differ, too, and there 
is no mistaking Cucumis melo on the glass vase in PI. 4 a. This is a spirited, con¬ 
vincing portrayal of the plant as it appears growing freely in a garden. Leaves, 
flowers and ripe fruits are seen together on the thick stalks, some of which terminate 
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in an amentum. A naturalistic touch is the inclusion of a butterfly among the runners. 
The motif is in relief and the glass has a yellow-green colour. The vase is from 
Ch’ien Lung (1736—95). 

The melon, like the water melon, is common in China and also symbolized a 
wealth of progeny. It is not known when Cucumis melo was first cultivated on any 
scale in China but it may be a native plant and is mentioned in the literature at 
least from the T’ang period. 


Lagenaria vulgaris, Ch. Hu-lu, bottle-gourd. 

Another sizeable fruit that is often reproduced in Chinese decorative art is the 
calabash or bottle-gourd. Its characteristic shape may be used to advantage for 
both vases and jugs, especially since the dried sheU of the fruit has been used since 
time immemorial as a container for water and other liquids throughout the Old 
World. In China it is mentioned as early as during the Bronze Age, while good 
examples of its use in art are to be found in T’ang and particularly in Simg and 
later periods, an extra swelling being added to the neck. A good instance in the 
Kempe collection is a late T’ang miniature jug in Yiieh yao (PI. 4 b). The natural 
shape has been adjusted slightly to give the jug a practical and attractive outline; 
the long narrow neck has been replaced by a globular section similar to the lower 
half. For a vase such as that from Ch’ing-ho Hsien in PI. 4 c, this upper part forms 
a suitable neck and mouth. This particular vase is also decorated on the outside 
with a palmette pattern in relief. 

The calabash could also be used for ornaments such as the two pins in PL 6 a, 
with their gourd-shaped heads. The two sections have been made from tightly 
folded gold plate and the fruit is held in the grasp of four tongue-like leaves in 
filigree work. These ornaments are representative of the exquisite taste of the 
Sung period. 

The collection’s most naturalistic portrayal of a calabash is much more recent 
— a desk receptacle for water, made out of glass (PI. 6 b). It is unusual in that 
the fruit is lying on its side with the hole uppermost. A decorative support is 
provided by the stalk with its leaves and growing fruits in relief, partly free of 
of the base. The thick glass has a flared, greeny brown colour. It was produced in 
the 18th century. 

The symbolic meaning of the calabash is closely bound up with Taoism. The 
attribute of Li T’ieh-kuai, one of the eight immortals, is a calabash and a crutch 
bound together. The gourd contains the magic elixir of life and hence also sym¬ 
bolizes long life and happiness. It is sometimes used to indicate purity. 
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RUBIACEAE 

Gardenia jasminoides (radicans), Ch. Chih-tzii, gardenia. 



The gardenia, with its beautifully shaped white or cream-coloured flower is a 
garden plant that occurs all over China where it has long been appreciated for 
its appearance and lovely scent. Under favourable conditions it will grow into 
a small tree but usually occurs as an evergreen bush. Chinese women are fond of 
wearing a gardenia in their hair and presumably the flower has been imitated as 
an ornament in precious metals. In the Kempe collection, however, it is to be 
found decorating the bottom of two porcelain dishes from Hung Chih (1488— 
1505). A branch with two flowers and two buds has been painted in blue against 
a yellow background under the glaze (PI. 6). The painting is executed in fine shades 
of cobalt blue, which heightens the natural appearance of the flowers as well as 
the leaves. 

The gardenia is usually regarded as November’s flower. 


CONVOLVULACEAE 

Convolvulus japonica {Calystegia japonica), Ch. La Pa Hua, 
Hsiian Hua, bindweed. 



The most common creepers in China, whether wild or cultivated, are almost 
certainly the varieties of Convolvulus. It is difficult to say when it first won the 
appreciation of flower lovers but in art at least it appears from the Ming period 
onwards. Its pink or blue flowers have a proud, trumpet-like shape well suited to 
imitation in different materials. In this collection it is reproduced, for instance, 
in the flashed glass of a small snuff bottle that has tendrils with different flowers 
climbing round its side (PI. 7). Even though the colour in this case is turquoise 
on a yellow background there is no mistaking the shape of the convolvulus. The 
leaves on the stem are entirely decorative, as is the case with sprays of differ¬ 
ent flowers reproduced so frequently in Chinese decorative art. 

Among other things, convolvulus symbolizes marital bliss, particularly when it 
is shown entwining the trunk of a pine tree. 
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PUNICACEAE 

Punica granatum, Ch. Shih-liu, pomegranate. 

The Chinese flora with its enormous variety of wild and cultivated families, 
has only a small proportion of imported plants. There is however no doubt that 
the pomegranate tree was introduced to China from the Near East — probably 
from Persia — during the 3rd century A.D. and became particularly widespread 
dming the T’ang dynasty. The tree is easily recognized both from the red fruit, 
which splits when it is ripe and reveals a number of ‘dells’ each containing many 
aeeds, and from the flower, which is also red with the petals attached to a cone- 
shaped ovary. The T’ang pieces in the Kempe collection include a small, white 
porcelain box that undoubtedly represents a pomegranate with its typically close- 
set leaves (PL 8 a). Another T’ang piece, a silver vase, shows a flowering branch 
of the same plant (Fig. 3). The flowers are not easy to identify but other silver 
pieces have the same branch together with fruits, which cannot be mistaken. At 
all events, the flowers are sensitively drawn and illustrate the contemporary in¬ 
terest in floral motifs. 

The collection has no example of this plant from the Sung period and it only 
becomes common among the Ming pieces. A truly beautiful portrayal of what is 
unquestionably a pomegranate branch — showing the ripe fruits with their core 
full of seeds, a flower and bud and some leaves — is to be found incised under the 
glaze on a bowl from Yung Lo (Fig. in text). The entire bowl is in fact decorated 
in an hua with different flowers, all equally deftly drawn. The pomegranate appears 
on several other pieces of porcelain and silver in the collection but the above must 
serve to indicate the popularity of this pattern. 

Apart from being decorative, this motif like most others had a symbolic signi¬ 
ficance. The fruit usually indicates fertility but sometimes stands for an abundance 
of good things in general. 


BEGONIACEAE 

Begonia evansiana, Ch. Ch’iu Hai-t’ang, begonia. 


A branch with flowers buds and leaves executed in the most delicate filigree 
work and thin gold plate, includes a large flower that is presumably meant to be 
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Begonia evansiana (PL 8 b). The oval bloom with its four petals narrowing some¬ 
what towards the centre is characteristic for this pink garden plant, common in 
China, with its fleshy, reddish green leaves. The leaf forming a background to 
the flower has ragged edges as though it has been attacked by some insect. The 
goldsmith who created this exquisite ornament for the hair has naturally adapted 
both flowers and leaves to his purpose, so that between the heavy petals in filigree 
work there are smaller leaves of gold plate, which were probably covered writh 
some coloured material, enamel or feathers. The buds are also clearly those of 
begonia, though this branch also includes Cymbidium and a small bunch of bamboo 
leaves. The begonia was enjoyed in China as an autumn flower corresponding to 
Malus spectabilis in the spring. There is also a delightful legend attached to this 
flower which makes it particularly suitable for ladies’ jewellery. It is said that 
a lady had long been separated from her lover and spent many years mourning 
his absence. She spent much of her time at the northern window in her garden. 
Suddenly a flower grew up at this point, watered by her tears. It was a begonia, 
come to comfort her in her sorrow. 


MALVACEAE 

Althea rosea, Ch. Shu K’uei (Malva from Szech’uan), hollyhock. 



Many varieties of this family have existed in China since the Bronze Age. The 
maUow is mentioned first, followed by hibiscus, while Althea seems to have been 
the last to win recognition as a garden plant. It is probably a native of southern 
China, more precisely Szech’uan, from where it has spread to other parts of the 
country. It occurs here and all over the world in a number of different colours 
with single or double blooms. The flower of the hollyhock appears relatively late 
as a decoration on cups and bowls, probably not before the Ch’ing period. The 
collection contains several examples in thin white porcelain, of which the one 
illustrated in PI. 8 c is perhaps the most beautiful. The flower is delicately shaped 
and the foot, which turns out at the base, has a green glaze, heightening the im¬ 
pression of a living flower. It is marked Ch’eng Hua in the bottom but is from a 
later period, probably K’ang Hsi. 
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Hibiscus mutabilis, Ch. Mu Fu Jung, rose mallow. 


This flower has long been cultivated in China for its ornamental value and it 
is praised in Sung and Ming poetry. When the large blooms open in the morning, 
they are white or pink, but towards the evening they take on a deeper hue. The 
plant flowers in autumn, with single or double flowers. Ch’eng-tu in Szech’uan 
used to be famous for its city wall covered with this flower and is still known as 
the Hibiscus Town. 

When reproduced on objets d'art it is not always easy to distinguish the different 
kinds of hibiscus flowers from the hollyhocks. A yellow glass bowl in the collection 
has a large flower in relief on the inside bottom (PL 9 a); this is most probably 
a Hibiscus mutabilis. The shape of the petal and particularly the inner ring of 
tumed-in petals are most like this flower, which is undoubtedly a highly suitable 
subject. This glass bowl has not been dated exactly but there are several signs 
that it is earlier than Ming. 

Another portrayal of this flower from Yung Lo (1403—24) is shown in Fig. 4. 
This branch with one large flower in the centre and three smaller ones has been 
incised in an hua decor on a white porcelain bowl. Identifjdng the flower is no 
problem in this case since the same motif appears on several early Ming pieces 
of blue-white porcelain. 

Symbolically, no clear distinction is made between this flower and the mallow 
and both are regarded as flowers of autumn. 



Hibiscus rosa-sinensis, Ch. Fu Sang, Rose of China. 

This species of hibiscus was originally red but white and yellow flowers appear 
later. The Chinese name is really that of the tree which grows on the legendary 
islands in the Eastern Ocean, where the sun rises. 

It is naturally impossible to be certain which of the different varieties is repre¬ 
sented in the floral patterns on porcelain and other pieces. For one thing, the 
styhzed nature of the reproduction will always complicate matters. 
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Malva sylvestris, Ch. Chin K’uei, mallow. 


As early as in The Odes and in Chou Li the mallow is mentioned as one of the 
plants collected for sacrificial rites. Later it was prized for its decorative quality and 
reproduced by T’ang and Simg artists. This is not surprising since it grows wild 
all over the country and must have been a familiar sight. It is certainly included 
among the flowers sketched into the landscapes with animals and birds on silver 
from the T’ang period. In the collection there is a little porcelain dish, probably 
late T’ang, in the shape of an open maUow flower (PL 9 b). Seldom has a delicate 
bloom been so sensitively translated into this hard material without loosing its 
identity. Underneath, one finds a ring of sepals encircling the petals. 

The collection also has instances of this flower being used for bowls in Yiieh 
yao. It is interesting that this shape becomes less common later on, when the 
hibiscus and hollyhock appear to have been used instead. 

The mallow was used as the special symbol for October and also to indicate 
autumn. 


VITACEAE 

Vitis vinifera, Ch. P’u-t’ao, grape vine. 

Although wine was being dnmk in China dimng the Han dynasty, i.e. about 
the birth of Christ, the vine was not cultivated by the Chinese until the T’ang 
period, when it was introduced from Central Asia. This explains why the vine 
and bunches of grapes do not appear as ornaments until about 660 A.D. During 
the 7th and 8th centuries, however, the vine was much used for decorating bronze 
mirrors and pieces of silver. The best example of naturalistic design is the vine 
portrayed on a box in the shape of a shell, both halves of which are decorated on 
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the outside with different variations of this theme (Fig. 5). Bunches of grapes, 
leaves and tendrils have been accurately depicted, while another T’ang piece, a 
silver bowl (Fig. 6), has a more symmetrical composition. Even though this later 
example is more stylized and adapted to its artistic purpose, there is no mistaking 
the motif. As S. Cammann has pointed out in his studies of T’ang mirrors with 
lion and grape vine motifs, there is a symbolism connected with marriage and he 
uses the term marriage mirror for this type. It seems natural to associate the bunch 
of grapes with a large family. 

Typically enough, the next time the vine is used to any extent in Chinese de¬ 
corative art is during the Ming period and again probably under western influence. 
Luxuriant vines laden with grapes are thus a favourite motif on the early blue- 
white porcelain from the beginning of the 15th century and there are a couple 
of flower-shaped Yung Lo dishes in the collection with an hua decor of this type. 
The trunk is stronger than in the T’ang style and has an asymmetrical composi¬ 
tion of branches, leaves and tendrils well balanced by three luscious bunches of 
grapes (Fig. in text). 

The motif is also used in Ch’ing work, often with squirrels among the branches. 
There is an exquisite example of this in the form of a white porcelain vine leaf 
with a vine, a bunch of grapes and a squirrel in relief (PI. 10 a). 


SAPINDACEAE 

Nephdium litchi, Ch. Li Chih, litchi. 



The litchi, a special Chinese nut that grows wild in Southern China, is a fruit 
that became popular at least from the Ming dynasty onwards. Its shell is granulated, 
as is clear from the exquisite little cup in bisquit porcelain included in the collec¬ 
tion (PI. 10 b). A half nut, lined on the inside with silver, forms the actual cup. 
The complete fruit by its side has a poem in pierced lattice-work on its upper surface 
and probably served as a cricket cage; a hole runs between it and the cup. The 
two nuts are joined together by a branch with leaves, which are colomred cobalt 
blue under the glaze. There is also a rather more simple cup of this type in Te-hua 
porcelain from the 17th century (PI. 11 a). 
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RUTACEAE 


Citrus medica, var. sacrodactylus, Ch. Fo-shou kan, 
finger lemon. 



A peculiar fruit that has proved popular with Chinese artists is the variety of 
lemon that resembles a human hand and which consequently has been poetically 
termed the hand of Buddha. It is not certain when this motif was first used in 
art or as an ornament but it was probably not until the Ming period. Several Ming 
pieces in the Kempe collection provide beautiful examples of the decorative use 
of this fruit. Most imaginative is the combination of this lemon and a peach to 
create a small wine jug, with a handle in the form of a branch and the leaves of 
the fruits surrounding the spout. On the lid there is a bat carrying the shou sign. 
The entire piece is thus made up of symbols for happiness and long life (PI. 11 b). 

The finger lemon could also be represented as a charm, Uke the one in pale green 
glass shown in PI. 13 a; this, too, is probably a Ming piece. 

The name given to this fruit — the hand of Buddha, signifying happiness and 
blessedness — is a sufficient indication of its symbolic importance. The fruit has 
a powerful, attractive scent and is used as a sacrifice to Buddha. As we have seen, 
it is often combined with the peach and pomegranate to form a lucky consteDa- 
tion. 


LEGUMINOSAE 

Phuseolus angularis, Ch. Ch’ih Hsiao Tou, adzuki-bean. 



Flashed on to a little glass snuff bottle in the collection is a scene with the 
rapacious bean cricket standing on a branch with seed pods (PI. 12). The type of 
plant portrayed cannot be determined but if its leaves have been accurately drawn, 
it should be Phaseolus angtUaris, a bean that is common in China and known in 
England as the adzuki bean. It is not certain whether the motif has any special 
symbolic significance but a keen power of observation has at all events produced 
a convincing portrayal. 
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ROSACEAE 

Malua apectabilia (floribunda and halliana), Ch. Hai-t’ang, 
flowering apple. 


Chinese poets devoted particular interest to this fruit tree during the T’ang 
dynasty and in a thesis on “A Hundred Flowers” (Pai Hua P’u), the prime minister 
Chia Tan referred to Hai-t’ang as the “Fairy of the Flowers”. Two Sung emperors 
also wrote famous poems on this flowering tree and it frequently appears in paint¬ 
ings. Floribunda^ which is the most widespread variety, grows into a small tree 
with a wealth of pink or red flowers. The petals are rather more pointed than in 
the prunus species, so that it is probably the flowering apple which the goldsmith 
intended to reproduce in the hair ornament shown in PI. 14 a. Each petal is finely 
modelled from gold thread pierced at the base, which is a disk intended to carry 
a jewel or a pearl. 

Apple blossom was one of the favourite symbols for feminine beauty. 



Malua prunifolia, Ch. Hua Hung, apple. 



Many varieties of apples have also been cultivated in China for their fruit. A 
porcelain dish in the collection has two ripe apples painted in red with blue stalks 
under the glaze (PI. 13 b). However, the drawing does not permit a more exact 
determination than Malua, possibly prunifolia. 

The apple is a symbol of peace and is much used in sacrifies for peace. A bride 
should keep a slice of apple under her tongue dining the wedding ceremony as a 
guarantee of peace in her married life. 


12 
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PruntLS mume, Ch. Mei Hua, apricot. 

Pmnus is undoubtedly the most important genus of flowering trees in China 
and has many varieties that are liked for their flowers as well as for their fruit. 
One of the most popular since time immemorial has been Mei Hua, which most 
closely resembles the apricot and can live for as much as a thousand years. Each 
January its gnarled, twisted trunk puts out new shoots with pale pink flowers 
on bare branches. Consequently it has come to symbolize long life as well as winter. 
Many poems have been devoted to Mei Hua and a number of prominent painters 
from the Sung period onwards have created masterpieces with this motif. 

It is thus only natural to find the flowers used also in the decorative arts. Mei 
Hua has been used in this way ever since the T’ang dynasty, as can be seen from 
the numerous examples in Shosoin, the imperial collection in Nara, Japan. In 
the Kempe collection there is a small Sung box of porcelain, the lid of which is 
decorated with Prunua in the moonlight (PI. 14 b). This recalls the contemporary 
ink drawings, in which this motif is so popular. 

Other good examples from this collection include another glass bottle from 
Ch’ien Lung (1736—96) decorated in enamel (PI. 15). The twisted trunk growing 
from a rock in the garden forms a trellis-work round the cylindrical neck of the 
bottle. The flowers on the naked branches have been sensitively drawn in differ¬ 
ent stages of development. — Mei Hua has become the special flower of winter and 
the month of January, which is when it flowers. By fiissociation it has also become 
a symbol of long life. With the pine and bamboo it constitutes “the three friends”. 


Prunus persica, Ch. T’ao, peach. 

Of all the Prunus trees the peach is probably the most legendary and appreciated 
both for its delicious fruit and the beautiful pink flowers. As early as in The Odes 
the young girl is likened to a peach blossom and in Taoism the fruit symbolizes 
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long life, since in the Western Paradise it is said that the peach tree bears fruit 
that bestows immortality. The tree, the flowering branches and the fruit are all 
popular motifs in art, always with a symbolic significance. In the Kempe collection 
the peach motif appears in several different contexts from different periods. A 
small Sung water cup for a bird cage with Kuan glaze is one example (PI. 16 a). 

A cup of beaten silver in the form of an open peach with a branch and leaves 
for handle represent an imaginative, elegant translation of a natural shape into 
an article of use (PI. 16 b). In this case the silversmith has not been content to 
reproduce the fruit itself but has decorated its exterior with flowers and leaves 
on a background of punched circles (Fig. in text). This cup is clearly from the 
Ming dynasty, while another peach-shaped wine cup of clay from Yi-hsing is from 
the 18th century, probably Yung Cheng. Here the potter has gone so far as to place 
a kernel of darker clay on the inside (PI. 16 c). 


Rosa mvltifloray Ch. Ch’iang Wei, rose. 

Just as the rose has been a favourite in the western world ever since antiquity, 
so the Chinese delighted in cultivating certain species of this flower long before 
it spread outside the Mediterranean countries. Multiflora and sinensis were partic¬ 
ularly appreciated. The former has white, pale pink or deep pink blooms, which 
sit close together on branches that frequently grow along the ground. It flowers 
during the spring and early summer. Crossing with sinensis and other species has 
produced many new varieties, including the polyanthus roses. 

There is an attractive picture of Rosa multiflora growing in a garden next to 
a rock on the 18th century glass bottle already mentioned (PL 15). 


MAGNOLIACEAE 

Magnolia denudata and liliflora, Ch. Yii-lan, magnolia. 

This beautiful bush, which in springtime has large white flowers on bare branches, 
is known to the Chinese as the jade orchid. It grows wild in many places in China 
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and was being cultivated as a garden plant during the T’ang dynasty at the latest. 
Bushes of impressive age and size are to be found in many temples and gardens 
and its symbolic significance is tied up with its early flowering. It thus stands for 
the month of May and also represents feminine beauty and charm. One might 
expect to find this beautiful flower reproduced a great deal in art. It is in fact re¬ 
presented in flower painting but appears to have been used most as a pattern 
on 18th century porcelain. The collection includes an exquisite vase of white por¬ 
celain in the shape of a newly-opened magnolia with buds and stalk, the latter 
used as the base (PI. 17). The flower is so convincingly modelled that at first glance 
one might take it for the living flower. Far from being a direct imitation of nature, 
however, the vase is the result of a sensitive transformation of a living object into 
a dead material that has been instilled with a living shape. 


RANUNCULACEAE 

Peonia suffruticosa, Ch. Mu-tan, tree peony. 



Next to the lotus, no flower has been reproduced more frequently in Chinese 
art than the tree peony. In classical literature it is mentioned as far back as The 
Odes but it is difficult to say exactly when it first came to be portrayed in art. At 
all events it was probably not later than the T’ang dynasty. There are 8th century 
stone reliefs with exhuberant plants and baroque flowers that must be meant to 
represent peonies. In applied art, on the other hand, it is not as easy as one might 
expect to find these flowers. There is a silver bowl in the collection that has sprays 
of flowers which are most like the peony (Fig. 7). 

This motif becomes much more common during the Sung period, when it is 
found in ceramics and other materials. A chased gold dish is decorated with sprigs 
of peony radiating from the centre in a rhythmical composition (Fig. 8). A com¬ 
panion cup has a similar motif in the bottom and a dragon as a handle. A magni¬ 
ficent variation is to be found on a round box in blanc de chine, the top of which 
is devoted to a naturalistic reproduction of the luxurious peony. Both flower and 
leaf are accurately reproduced in this 18th century article (PI. 18 a). 

Examples of the peony motif in different materials can be found from every 
period but we must make do with just one more — a small porcelain dish in soft- 
paste, probably from Yung Cheng (Fig. 9). 
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Peonia albiflora, Ch. Shao-yao, peony. 



Besides the tree peony, the smaller variety, albiflora, so popular in Europe, is 
also cultivated in China. It has been used since olden times, for instance in The 
Odes, with the flower serving as a token for tender feelings between young people. 
It could be handed to a friend as an unspoken injunction “do not forget me”. This 
peony grows wild in China but cultivation for a thousand years has produced 
hundreds of varieties in different forms and colourings. Both Mu-tan and Shao-yao 
were particularly popular during the Sung period and the expression in ancient 
floral literature “Mu-tan in Loyang and Shao-yao in Kuanglin” (Yangchow) indi¬ 
cates where the largest plantations were. Many special theses on Shao-yao appeared 
during the Sung dynasty, of which Wang Kuan’s is the most complete and still 
the most reliable. He mentions a garden belonging to the Chu family in Yangchow 
with sixty thousand plants of this flower, which people travelled from far and near 
to see when it was in bloom. 

A beautiful example of Shao-yao is to be found in the bottom of a gold dish 
in the collection that is probably early Sung (Fig. 10). Two S-curved stalks carrying 
wide-open blooms with the typical seed-vessel have been composed within a circular 
central field. Another magnificent variation of the motif is to be found on a large 
Sung Ting dish, of which the entire bottom is covered in luxurious twigs of peony 
arranged in softly curving Unes (Fig. 11). In this case the leaves are freely stylized 
but the blooms are easily recognized. 

The Chinese regard the peony, particularly Mu-tan, as the queen of flowers 
and consequently it symbolizes wealth and honour; however, it also represents 
literary success, love and happiness in general. The peony also stands for the spring 
and the month of March. 


NYMPHACEAE 

Ndumbo nucifera, Ch. Ho and Lien, Lotus 

The lotus, with the peony, is the flower most frequently reproduced in Chinese 
art and one of the earliest to appear there. Thus an open lotus flower is often 
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seen together with Buddha himself, sometimes as a halo round his head or in 
sprays framing his figure but more often as a throne for The Enlightened One. 
The oldest object in the Kempe collection with the lotus used in the last of these 
ways is an iron mirror from the 4th or 6th century A.D., the reverse side of which 
is covered by a gold plate with Taoist figures: Hsi Wang-mu and Wang Ku-hsiang, 
the rulers of the throne of the Western and the Eastern Paradise, on an open lotus 
(PL 18b). There is no mistaking the characteristic outline of this flower but it is 
surprising to find it used with Taoist divinities. 

These lotus flowers are somewhat schematically drawn compared with the ex¬ 
amples shown in Fig. 12, which belong to an early T’ang silver box in the shape 
of a globe with gilded decoration. Here we see the flower from above and to one 
side so that the petals appear in their typical shape and location, framing the equally 
characteristic seed-vessel. While the flower is botanicaUy correct, its stalk and 
leaves have been completely stylized to form a suitable medallion. An even more 
naturalistic portrayal of the lotus has been achieved by the silversmith in Fig. 13, 
which shows flower, bud, leaf and stalk in an exuberant drawing. This ornament 
is found on a number of large silver T’ang bowls together with other equally lively 
reproductions of plant motifs, including the peony. Only a few of all the reproduc¬ 
tions of the lotus from the T’ang period in the Kempe collection can be mentioned 
here. Other late examples are the elegant sprays in pierced silver work on some 
hairpins (Fig. 14). Here the softly winding stalk grows out of the mouth of a wild 
animal (Makara) in accordance with Indian iconography and it passes through 
the water to reach the sunlight with its open flower. There is also the silhouette 
of a large leaf. In another case, a T’ang silversmith has been content to portray 
the beautiful leaf with two mandarin ducks flying overhead (PI. 19 b), and this 
leaf then emphasizes the outline of the decorated box. 

During the Sung period (960—1279), the lotus motif is almost as popular but 
is now found particularly often on ceramics, chiefly on Ting yao and Ch’ing-pai. 
A beautiful example of the free, almost impressionistic drawing used at this time 
is taken from a large open bowl in Ting yao (Fig. 15). Deft cuts with a knife or 
spatula have conjured up flowers, leaves and stalks out of the thin porcelain walls; 
the whole has then been covered with a cream coloured glaze before being fired. 
In a similar portrayal in Ch’ing-pai (Fig. 16) the flower has been placed directly 
above the fan-like leaf. 

During the Ming period (1368—1644) the lotus was used equally often, now 
chiefly on porcelain from Ching-te Chen. One of the most beautiful motifs in the 
genre is on a large dish from Hsiian Te with an hua decor in the bottom (Fig. 
17). Here the artist has assembled a bunch of water plants dominated by the lotus 
and including Sagittaria. This apparently naturalistic flower study is given its 
decorative shape by the knot low down and the way in which the stalks tail off 
into wavy lines. There are many other examples of Nelumbo nncifera as a decoration 
on Sung, Ming and Ch’ing ceramics in the Kempe collection. The shape of the 
IcN^us flower was often copied in different materials from the T’ang period up until 
Ch’ing. 
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ORCHIDACEAE 

Cymbidium 'pumilum, Ch. Lan Hua, orchid. 


The Chinese wild orchids are not as magnificent as the tropical species. The 
most common is in fact a modest, medium sized plant with yellow green flowers 
as a “perfume for kings”. Cymbidium grows in the Yangtzu valley and has been 
known and appreciated by the Chinese since the Bronze Age. Its delicate outlines 
probably explain why it has been reproduced so often in ink drawings. It does not 
become common in decorative art until quite late, i.e. Ming and Ch’ing. A good 
example of its appUcability in silver work is provided by a circular casket, the lid 
and underneath of which are decorated each of them with a plant of Cymbidium 
against a background of punched circles. (Fig. in text). Here the flower no doubt 
symbolizes feminine charm, as it does in the gold fiUgree hair ornament in PI. 19 a. 
In the latter case it is shaped like a larger flower with decorative ornaments. 

Among other things, the orchid symbolises long life for the family, feminine 
charm and the good reputation of the scholar. 


LILIACEAE 

HemeroccUlia flam {fulva and mibor), Ch. Hsiian Hua, day lily. 


A number of silver stem cups and boxes from the T’ang period have sym¬ 
metrically drawn flowers in a landscape as a background for a hunting or animal 
motif. It is difficult to identify these as they are often highly stylized but in some 
cases they appear to be lilies. In view of the major part played by the day lily 
in Chinese medicine and also as an ornamental plant ever since the Bronze Age, 
it seems reasonable to expect that it is this yellow flower which is intended. For a 
long time it was held that the day lily, which was already known and appreciated 
in the Old World in antiquity, was a native of the Mediterranean but now scholars 
are agreed that China is its country of origin. A typical example of this flower is 
to be found in the Kempe collection on a silver box incised with birds and flowers 
(Fig. 18). 
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Trillium opetalon, Ch. Yen Ling Ts’ao, trillium. 

r 

The flower of this herb can be translated with imagination and taste into a beauti¬ 
ful porcelain bowl. The plant is made up of three leaves, three sepals and three 
white petals. The repetition of this trinity has been elegantly summarized by a 
Chinese master of the T’ang period in a white bowl (PI. 20). It would be difficult 
to surpass this aesthetic adaptation of a natural object into an article of use. 



GRAMINEAE 

Bambusa vulgaris, Ch. Chu, bamboo. 



Since the dawn of time bamboo has been important to the Chinese economy 
and it is to be found in most of the country. No plant can in fact compete with 
bamboo in utility, both in everyday life and in the highest flights of art. The tubular 
stem can be made into innumerable articles, large and small, for daily use, while 
the most exquisite carvings can be made in bamboo root or a section of the stem. 
It is thus natural that bamboo should have been used relatively early in artistic 
reproduction. During the T’ang period there are landscapes with various trees, 
including the bamboo. The bamboo motif forms an important branch of ink draw¬ 
ing from the Sung period onwards and many great artists and calligraphists have 
become famous for their portrayals of bamboo. Few motifs are better suited to 
the ink brush, since the typical sword-shaped leaf can be portrayed with a single 
stroke and the brush technique is closely allied to calligraphy. 

In the applied art the motif is not so common, though in the T’ang period there 
are silver inlays in lacquer with figures in a landscape that includes bamboo stems. 
Nor is it easy to find examples from the Sung period and it is only in Ming and 
Ch’ing pieces that it becomes more frequent. The Kempe collection has some beauti¬ 
ful examples of the bamboo stem reproduced in Te-hua porcelain. A little cup 
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for a bird cage has been designed as a section of a bamboo stem with leaves in 
relief (PI. 22 a). The imitation of nature has been adapted sensitively to the quality 
of the porcelain. Another delightful example of the Chinese craftsman’s skill in 
transforming natural shapes is provided by a small snuff bottle (PL 21) represent¬ 
ing two bamboo stems with two birds perched chirping upon them. Here, too, 
some leaves have been included in relief. The material, pale red coral, is relatively 
easy to model. 

It was of course a much more simple matter to paint the bamboo motif in enamel 
on iK)rcelain, as can be seen from the exquisite cup from Yung Cheng in PL 22 b. 
The freshness of the ink painting in this tomato-red study is in sophisticated con¬ 
trast to the pure white porcelain. 

The bamboo is in itself a pleasing motif and requires no special pleading but 
in China it is a symbol for a gentleman and is also one of “the three friends”, who 
signify long life, i.e. prunus, pinus and bamboo. 


HYDROCHARITACEAE 

Vallisneria spiralis, Ch. K’u-ts’ao, eel grass. 


The inside of an oval, quatrefoil silver bowl in the collection displays a carp 
and birds surrounded by plants with curled-up leaves that most probably are meant 
to represent an aquatic species (Fig. 19). The sweeping movement of the stems 
certainly suggest a water plant and since Vallisneria spiralis is not uncommon 
on blue-white Ming porcelain the motif may well have been familiar during the 
T’ang dynasty as well. This plant has no particular symbolic significance but 
provides a suitable means of indicating the gentle movement of the water. 



ALISMATACEAE 

Sagittaria sagiitifolia, Ch. Tz’u Ku, arrowhead. 



One of the wild aquatic plants often found on Sung bowls in Ting yao is Sagit¬ 
taria, The flowers are small and insignificant but the large, three-pronged, spear- 
shaped leaves are easily recognized. This plant is usually portrayed together with 
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other aquatics, chiefly the lotus, as is the case on a Ting bowl in the collection 
with a moulded design of peacocks in the bottom and water plants along the brim 
(Fig. 20). Another beautiful Ting bowl in the shape of an open flower is decorated 
with two mandarin ducks in the water; the surroundings are indicated by two 
leaves of Sagittaria and a clump of rushes (Fig. 21). In the Ming period, too, porcelain 
decorators were fond of including this decorative leaf among the lotus and other 
water plants. Thus it is found on aU the blue-white dishes from the early 15th 
century that portray a bunch of assorted flowers. The same motif is found on a 
white dish with an an hua design in the collection (Fig. 17) but here the arrow¬ 
head leaf has been transformed slightly so that it looks more like a flower with 
three petals. 

Sagittaria is not one of the flowers with a special symbolic meaning, probably 
because it never appears by itself but always together with more important flowers 
such as the lotus. 


AMENTACEAE 

Salix babylonica, Ch. Liu, weeping willow. 


The weeping willow is one of the important wild trees in China that have con¬ 
stantly been appreciated for their utility as well as their beautiful shape. It is 
mentioned in the earliest poetry and occurs frequently as a poetic image. In paint¬ 
ing too, this melancholy tree with its softly flowing branches appears from the 
Sung period onwards. Not until quite late, however, does it appears in the applied 
arts. It is of course best known from the “willow pattern”, which was so extra¬ 
ordinarily popular on the blue and white services exported to England and other 
European countries during the second half of the 18th century. In the landscape on 
these pieces, the weeping willow occupies a prominent position together with 
pavilions, terraces, rocks and water. In the Kempe collection there is a small green 
um of glass with a lid, decorated in relief with a shepherd boy on a water buffalo 
flanked by weeping willow and pine (PI. 23). The relief produces a plecising re¬ 
fraction of the light but also makes it more difficult to distinguish the motif. How¬ 
ever, the gentle sweep of the willow leaf is easy to recognize and in this composi¬ 
tion provides a fitting accompaniment to the simple tones of the boy’s flute. Not 
surprisingly, the weeping willow is a symbol of humbleness. 
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PINACEAE 

Finns sinensis, Ch. Sung, pine. 



A favourite motif in Chinese pictorial and applied arts is the pine, bamboo and 
prunus (Mei Hua), which as already mentioned symbolize “the three friends”. 
These three have come to stand for long life. The pine is also much used in Chinese 
poetry and in Taoism it is venerated as it grows on the Blessed Isles. Finns sinensis 
was particularly admired with its umbrella-like crown and irregular, gnarled trunk 
(Fig. in text). 

In art, the needles of the pine are often drawn in bloom-shaped circles as in the 
glass vase already mentioned (PI. 23). It is seldom portrayed alone and often occurs 
together with the other two “friends”, or, as on this vase, framing the boy with 
his flute on a water buffalo. 

In the applied arts, the pine appears in the T’ang period but does not become 
common until the Sung dynasty, though the Kempe collection has only a few 
examples from late epochs. 


FUNGI 

Folygonns Incidns, Ch. Ling Chih, fungus. 


An ornament known to the Chinese as ju-i is often found in different contexts. 
It forms the principle motif of a sceptre and as such expresses the attainment 
of wishes, e.g. for long life. Many attribute its shape to a fungus, Ling Chih, which 
is also often used as a symbol of happiness. This lucky fungus probably derives 
from the T’ang period but in the Kempe collection it can be illustrated only from 
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later pieces. Two beautiful gold hairpins in filigree work — probably Ming — 
both display this plant (PL 24 a, b). The smaller of the two has a wreath of fungi, 
while the larger has only one fungus on a thread in addition to swastikas and dragons 
as decoration; its main motif, however, is a ju-i with a pearl set into it. In this 
latter case we thus find the two motifs appearing together but this does not ex¬ 
clude the possibility of a common origin. 
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Fig. 1. Artemisia leaves on a porcelain box. T’ang dynasty. 

Fig. 2. Melons on a porcelain dish of Ting ware. Sung dyne«ty. 

Fig. 3. Pomegranate flowers on a silver vase. T’ang dynasty. 

Fig. 4. Hibiscus mutabilis from a porcelain bowl with ‘an hua* design. Yung Lo. 
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Fig. 6. Grapevine from a silver box. T’ang djTiasty. 
Fig. 6. Grapevine from a silver bowl. T’ang dynasty. 
Fig. 7. Peony scroll from a silver bowl. T’ang dynasty. 
Fig. 8. Peonies from a gold dish. Sung dynasty. 
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Fig. 11. Peonia albiflora from a porcelain dish of Ting ware. Sung dynasty. 
Fig. 12. Lotus flower from a silver box. T’ang dynasty. 
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Fig. 13. Lotus flower from a silver bowl. T’ang dynasty. 

Fig. 14. Lotus flower from a silver hairpin. T’ang dyncwty. 

Fig. 15. Lotus flower from a porcelain bowl of Ting ware. Sung dynasty. 

Fig. 16. Lotus flower and leaf from a porcelain bowl of Ch’ing-pai. Sung dynasty. 
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Fig. 17. Lotus, sagittaria and trillium from a porcelain dish of early Ming. 
Fig. 18. Hemerocallis flava from a silver box. T’ang d>Tiasty. 

Fig. 19. Eelgrass from a silver dish. T*ang dynasty. 

Fig. 20. Sagittaria from a porcelain dish of Ting ware. Sung dynasty. 
Fig. 21. Sagittaria from a porcelain bowl of Ting ware. Sung djmasty. 
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PI. 2 



PI. 2 a. Bowl of porcelain, sides modelled in the shape of a chrysanthemum. Ch’ing-pai. Sung dynasty. 
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PI. 3 



PI. 3 a. Lion with a ball, standing on an artemisia leaf. Te-hua"porcelain, K’ang Hsi. 



PI. 3 b. Miniature ewer of stoneware, in the shape of a melon. Lung-ch’iian ware. Sung dynasty. 
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PI. 4 c. Miniature vase of porcelain, 

gourd-shaped. Ting-allied ware. 
Sung dynasty. 


PI. 4 b. Miniature ewer of stoneware in gourd shape. 
Yiieh ware. T’ang dynasty. 
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PI. 4 a. Vase of j'ellow glass. Relief decoration 
of melons. Ch’ien Lung. 




PL 5 



PI. 5 a. Hairpin in plaited gold, gourd-shaped. Sung dynasty. 



PI. 5 b. VV’^ater pot of brownish glass, gourd-shaped. Ch’ien Lung. 
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PI. 6 



PI. 6. Dish of porcelain, with painted design of gardenia and other flowers in underglaze blue and 
yellow enamel. Hung Chih. 
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PI. 7 



PI. 7. Snuffbottle of glass. Decorated with convolvulus and other flowers. Ch’ien Lung. 
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PI. 8 



PI. 8 b. Hair ornament of gold, in the shape of a begoru 
and other flowers. Sung dynasty. 
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PI. 9 



PI. 9 a. Dish of yellow glass, in the shape of a hibiscus flower. Sung. 



PI. 9 b. Dish of porcelain, in the shape of a mallow flower. T’ang dynasty. 
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PI. 10 



PI. 10 a. Tray of porcelain, in the shape of a vine leaf. Ch’ing dynasty. 



PI. 10 b. Wine cup of porcelain, in the shape of two litchi fruits. Ming dynasty. 
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PI. 11 



PI. 11a. Wine cup of porcelain, in the shape of a litchi. Te>hua porcelain. K'ang Hsi. 



PI. 11b. Wine pot of silver, in the shape of Buddhas' hand lemon. Ming dynasty. 
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PI. 12 



PI. 12. Snuffbottle of glass. Decorated with an adziiki-bean and cikada in relief. Ch’ien Lung. 
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PI. 13 



PI. 13 a. Amulet of glass, in the shape of Buddha’s hand lemon. Ming dynasty. 



PI. 13 b. Dish of porcelain, with painted decoration of two apples in underglaze red and blue. K’ang 
Hsi. 
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PI. 17 
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PI. 17. Vase of porcelain, in the shape of a magnolia flower. Yung Cheng. 
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PI. 18 



PI. 18 b. Gold-covered iron mirror. A detail with Hsi Wang Mu seated on a lotus flower. 4th —5th 
century A.D. 



PI. 18 a. Box and cover of porcelain. On the cover a peony flower. Te-hua porcelain. 18th century. 
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PI. 20 



PI. 20. Dish of porcelain, in the shape of a trillium flower. T’ang dynasty. 
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PI. 21 





PI. 21. Snuff-bottle of coral, in the shape of bamboo trunks. 18th century. 
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PI. 22 



PI. 22 a. Cup for a bird cage, of porcelain. Modelled as a bamboo trunk. Te-hua porcelain. K’ang Hsi. 






PI. 22 b. Bowl of porcelain. Painted decoration of bamboo in red enamel. Yung Cheng. 
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PI. 23 



PI. 23. Miniature glass jar. Green with relief decoration of a boy on the water buffalo, willow and 
pine beside. 18th century. 
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IM. 24 a. Hairpin of gold, in the shape of flowers and fungus. (1 
dynasty. 



PI. 24 b. Hairpin of gold. Ju-t, dragons and fungus. Ch’ing djTiasty 
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MING WARES IN THE LAURITZEN 
COLLECTION 


BY 

JAN WIRGIN 


In the year 1964 the Museum of Far Eastern Antiquities received a most im¬ 
portant donation which has considerably strengthened its ceramic collection. It 
was the collection of the late Mr. Holger Lauritzen which, according to his father’s 
intentions, was presented to the Museum by his son Mr. Einar Lauritzen. 

The Lauritzen collection, which was formed mainly in the 1920s and 1930s, is 
one of the best known of the private collections of Chinese ceramics in Sweden. 
Parts of the present collection were published by Reidemeister in his “Ming-por- 
zellane in Schwedischen Sammlungen” in 1935. The main body of the collection 
consists of Sung and Ming porcelain, and in the present paper will be presented 
a selection of the Ming wares which undoubtedly form the most interesting part 
of the collection. 

Among the Ming wares are several very fine specimens and, as a whole, this 
group gives a good picture of the blue-and-white and coloured wares of the period. 
Among the more interesting pieces is the Hsiian-te stem-cup no. 6, the Hsiian-te 
fruit bowl no. 7 and the Ch’eng-hua palace bowl no. 8, but the most remarkable 
piece in the entire collection is the underglaze red Ch’eng-hua bowl no. 9 which 
is an outstanding piece. There are good examples both of enamel decorated and 
underglaze blue specimens from the 16th century; especially worth mentioning is 
the stem-cup no. 19 with its beautiful blue glaze typical of the Chia-ching blue 
monochromes. The Wan-li period is represented by several fine specimens, but 
probably the most beautiful of them all is the delicate little dish no. 40 with its 
silvery blue d6cor. 

In the following catalogue the main part of the Ming wares are described. The 
specimens are arranged chronologically where this is possible, but there may be 
some minor exceptions from this rule. The measurements are given in centimetres. 

1 . 

Museum number: 128 — 129/64. 

PAIR OF VASES. Square baluster shape with long neck, flaring mouth with 
projecting rim and terraced foot. On the neck is a raised flange and two flat, dra¬ 
gon-shaped handles. The vases are decorated in underglaze blue in four bands, 
separated by double lines. The design is painted in a sketchy way. The two vases 
are slightly different. 128 is painted in a darker and more distinct blue than 129 
and the blackish dots are accordingly more apparent. The design on 128 is also 
more vigorous and clear. The colour on 129 is a very pale blue with some darker 
dots. The glaze on both vases has a greenish-blue tint and is minutely crackled. 
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The design consists of a sketchy leaf d^cor on the foot, sprays of lotus, peuch 
etc. on the body and on the shoulder a conventionalized form of the flaming pearl. 
On the neck of 128 is a ling-chih and on 129 a lotus spray. 129 has blue markings 
on the handles, which are lacking on 128. Both vases have unglazed bases, with 
a slightly sunk centre, showing a fine white body which has partly burnt to a red¬ 
dish tint. There seems to be a white slip under the glaze. 

These vases are not so easy to date, but they most probably belong to the 14th 
or early 15th century and derive from some provincial kiln. In several collections 
there are specimens with the same kind of design but of different shapes. A pair 
of vases published by Jenyns^) have a sketchy design of similar type, and just 
below the shoulder of these vases is the same kind of design that we find on the 
feet of our vases. This design looks like two stiff leaves pointing in opposite direc¬ 
tions and with some round dots in the middle. The same design is also found on 
the foot of two vases formerly in the Russell collection*) (and also on the neck of 
one of them). Those vases which were once dated Sung are no doubt of the same 
type as ours and they also have the same crackled glaze. To the same family also 
belongs a small three-piece altar-set shown in the Philadelphia Exhibition*). The 
design is not the same but it is painted in the same sketchy way. 

The shape of our vases points to a 14th or early 15th century date. The projecting 
mouth-rim is quite common among vases of this period (as are also the handles and 
the terraced foot) and is found e.g. on a vase of Tz'u-chou type from Chi-chou.^) 
But the closest parallels in shape and design found to our vases we discover among 
the so-called fa-hua pottery of early Ming. On a vase of this type published in 
Sekai Toji Zenshu®) we find exactly the same shape, the same design and also the 
same arrangement of the d6cor. On this vase, of which the decoration is made in 
relief, the design is of course much clearer than on our vases. The dating of the 
fa-hua group is very difficult, but this type of vases has mostly been attributed 
to the early Ming dynasty. If we consider our blue-and-white vases to be provincial 
works it is possible that these fa-hua vases are their prototypes, and in that case 
we must date out vases a little later than we had done before, at least not earlier 
than the early 15th century. 

In the collection of Sir Harry Gamer is a small blue-and-white vase®) decorated 
with a cloud collar on the shoulder and a formal scroll on the body, and just above 
the foot the stiff leaf ornament which we have discussed above. This vase is marked 
Hsiian-te and it is of a much finer quality than our vases, but it is obvious that 
they are related. This piece also seems to indicate an early 15th-century dating 
of our vases. 

LATE 14th - EARLY 15th CENTURY H: 16 cm. 


Ming pottery, PI. 2 A. 

*) Hobson: Private, Fig. 301. 

*) Philadelphia cat., No. 9. 

*) Cp. J. Wirgin, Some ceramic wares from Chi-chou. BMFEA 34. pi. 19. 
») Sekai 11, Fig. 228. 

•) Venice cat., No. 653. 
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2 . 

130/64. 

INCENSE BURNER. In the shape of a cauldron (Ting), with globular body, 
flat bottom, straight, cylindrical neck with projecting rim and three short legs. 
Two curved handles with eyelets at the base. The feet and the interior are un¬ 
glazed and have burnt to a reddish tint. Decorated in underglaze blue with wind¬ 
ing lotus scrolls on the body and groups of dots on the neck. Greenish-blue glaze, 
partly crazed. The blue colour has the characteristic black dots and in some places 
has acquired a brownish shade. 

This incense burner seems to belong to the same family as the pair of vases 
just mentioned (No. 1), and it also has much in common with the vases published 
by Jenyns and referred to above.^) The handle bases on those vases (the present 
whereabouts of which are unknown) are very close to the small eyelets on our 
incense-bumer. The execution of the design is also similar. Hobson has published 
a plain white glazed incense burner of exactly the same shape^), which he has 
dated Yiian or Early Ming. In the Peking Palace Museum is a very elegant blue- 
and-white incense-bumer of the same shape but with a much more elaborate design 
typical of the Yuan dynasty^). Especially the handles and the upper part of this 
specimen come very close to our incense-burner, which seems to belong to the 
same period, but since in this case, as before when we dealt with the pair of vases, 
we have to do with provincial wares we shall not overlook the possibility of its 
being somewhat later. 

LATE 14th — EARLY loth CENTURY Diam: 10 H: 13 cm. 


3. 

192/64. 

PAIR OF JARS, of kuan shape with short neck and sunk base. Decorated in 
underglaze blue. On the body a sketchy design of a seated man in landscape, re¬ 
peated twice. On the shoulder a border of lotus panels and on the neck stiff leaf- 
omaments. Ju-i scroll around base. The base is unglazed and has burnt to a 
reddish tint. 

The blue colour has the characteristic black dots. The glaze is stained in brown 
and shows signs of burial. These jars belong to the same family as nos. 1 and 2 
above. They are very closely related to two other jars in Swedish collections^). 
The position of the seated figure and the arrangement of the clouds on our vase 
are almost identical with one of them (op. cit. no. 14). The ju-i~Uke border around 
the base on our jar is similar to the one found on a vase in the Victoria & Albert 
Museum®) and the leaf-ornaments on the shoulder are foimd on the earlier men¬ 
tioned vases (PL 1). 

LATE 14TH - EARLY 15TH CENTURY H: 11,5 

Ming pottery, PI. 2 A. 

•) Hobson: Private, Fig. 211. 

•) Ku kung po wu yuan ts'ang tz’u hsiian chi. Peking 1962. PI. 40. 

*) Wirgin, nos. 13 — 14. 

*) Jenyns, pi. 2 B. 
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4. 

193/64. 

JAR, of kuan shape with short, straight neck. Decorated in underglaze blue. On 
the body two peach branches, on the shoulder cloud-lappets enclosing lotus scrolls. 
Above the base a row of lotus panels. The colour is light greyish blue with some 
black dots. The flat unglazed base shows a fine white paste, with some areas burnt 
red. 

This piece also belongs to the same group as no. 3 above. It is closely related to 
another jar in Swedish possession^), which has the same fruit branches but more 
simple borders. The cloud collar and the lotus panels seen on the borders of our 
vase are of a type common during the 14th and early 15th century. Like no. 1 
and no. 2 it seems to be of provincial provenience and the dating is, as has already 
been pointed out abov^e, somewhat uncertain. 

LATE 14TH - EARLY 15TH CENTURY H: 13,5 

5. 

127/64. 

CUP-STAND. Flattened foliate rim; raised ring in the centre. Decorated in under¬ 
glaze blue. In the centre a ling-chih spray surrounded by a band of lotus and peony 
scrolls. The moulded sections of the cavetto have eight lotus and peony sprays. 
Around the rim, classic scroll border and around the rim edge, key-fret. The raised 
ring in the centre has lotus petals on the outside. The exterior of the cup-stand 
has sixteen formal lotus panels. The base is unglazed and discloses a fine-grained 
biscuit which has burnt to a reddish tint. The underglaze blue colour shows the 
characteristic blackish dots and the undulating surface known by the term “heaped 
and piled”. In some places the colour is almost brown. The glaze is thick and has 
a greenish-blue tint. 

This cup-stand is of a well-known type, datable to the late 14th or early 15th 
century. Two similar specimens were shown in the Philadelphia Exhibition*). 
They both have the same shape and the same arrangement of the design, although 
the central flower and the main floral scroll are different from those found on our 
cup-stand. This kind of cup-stands is also seen with imderglaze red decoration. 
No. 23 in the Philadelphia catalogue is a good example of the underglaze red type, 
and it only differs from our cup-stand in that the central flower is a peony and the 
main band is formed by chrysanthemum scrolls. A second underglaze red cup- 
stand of the same type is published in the Sekai Toji Zenshu*) and a third one is 
now in the Victoria & Albert Museum^). Underglaze blue dishes of the same type 
as the cup-stands, but lacking the raised ring in the centre to hold a cup in place, 
are quite common. There are several in the Ardebil collection®) and one in the 

Wirgin, no. 12. 

*) Philadelphia cat., nos. 24 — 24. 

») Sekai 11, PI. 44 A. 

Hobson: Private, Fig. 177. 

») Pope. PI. 29. 
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Palace Museum^). All the specimens referred to here, both the red and the blue 
ones, are of about the same size diam. ca. 19—19.5 cm. and they form a clear and 
distinct group. 

LATE 14TH - EARLY 15TH CENTURY DIAM: 19.5 

6 . 

131/64. 

STEM-CUP. Rounded bowl, petal-shaped in ten foliations, with everted rim 
on a tall fluted stem. The stem is hollow and slightly spreading and is glazed in¬ 
side. Decorated in underglaze blue with, on the outside, ten oval medallions each 
framing a phoenix and a five-clawed dragon. Centred inside is a six-character 
Hsiian-te mark. 

The paste is fine and white and very smooth, it has burnt a reddish tint. The 
glaze is rather thick and filled with tiny bubbles and has a greenish-blue tint. 
The underglaze blue colour is fine and briUiant and has the characteristic black 
dots. The design in the ten medallions is the same with a phoenix to the left and 
the dragon to the right, but there is a small variation in the painting, which shows 
that each medallion was painted individually. There are blue double lines aroimd 
the inside and the outside of the mouth, and also at the top and the bottom of 
the stem. The inside of the bowl is worn and shows scratch-marks. 

This stem-cup is a most unusual and interesting specimen. I do not know of 
any similar piece in Western collections except for the stem-cup with fruiting 
sprays in the David Foundation^), but Brankston®) mentions in his chapter on 
Hsuan-te stem-cups “There are cups with foliate bowls and fluted stems with de¬ 
coration of medallions of fruit or of dragons and phoenixes”. Brankston does not 
give any references and does not indicate whether he has seen any of these speci¬ 
mens or not. However, in the just published third Ming volume of the National 
Palace Museum^) there are some specimens which belong to the same family as 
our stem-cup. There are three stem-cups of exactly the same shape with foliate 
bowl and fluted stem; they all have almost the same measurements as our stem- 
cup. One of them (op. cit. pi. 36) is decorated with flowers, one with round dragon 
ornaments (pi. 37), but the third one (pi. 38) is the one that interests us most. 
It is decorated with ten medallions of eaxctly the same shape as on our stem-cup, 
and in each medallion are two phoenixes, one descending and one rising just like 
the dragon and phoenix on our cup. The similarity of the two cups is so close that 
they undoubtedly are the work of the same artists. The high quality of this speci¬ 
men as well as the design and the general characteristics point to an early Ming 
date, and there seems to be no reason to question the authenticity of the Hsiian-te 
mark. 

HStJAN-TE D: 16.5 H; 11.5 

Palace Museum. Ming I. PI. 25. 

*) Medley, No. A 602. 

*) Brankston, p. 29. 

*) Pctlace Museum, Ming 11:2. 
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7. 

132/64. 

BOWL. Shallow with rounded sides on low, straight foot. Heavily potted. De¬ 
corated on the outside in underglaze blue with ling-chih scrolls above a row of 
lotus panels. The mouth is bordered with blue double lines. On the foot is a cloud- 
scroll border shaped like ju4 heads, framed within double lines. The inside is un¬ 
decorated. Below the rim is a six-character horizontal Hstian-te mark. 

The design is painted in a deep, brilliant blue colour which has the characteristic 
black dots. The glaze is thick, shiny and of a greenish-blue tint and has the orange- 
peel surface. The paste is fine and white and has burnt red in places. The inside 
of the bowl is worn and scratched. There are some fire-cracks on the sides. 

This bowl belongs to a family of heavily potted fruit bowls which are of a quite 
common type and found in many collections^). The design on these bowls usually 
consists of floral scrolls, fruit sprays or trees. They all have the same arrangement 
of the d6cor in a main band, a lotus-petal border around the base, and on the foot 
different scroll patterns such as classic scroll, wave pattern etc. The diameter of 
this kind of bowl is usually between 26—31 cm. 

Closest to our bowl is one in the National Palace Collection^). It has the same 
kind of ling-chih scrolls and the same border on the foot. The only difference be¬ 
tween the two bowls is that the scrolls on our bowl in part contain more leaves. 
HSUAN-TE D: 28.8 D. of foot: 11.6 H: 9.8 


8 . 

135/64. 

BOWL. Hemispherical with flaring rim, on low, contracted foot. Convex base. 
Decorated in underglaze blue. On the outside a camellia scroll with six flowers 
framed by double lines. Double lines on foot. The inside undecorated. Delicately 
potted. Six-character Ch’eng-hua mark within double circle on base. 

The design is painted in a pale, brilliant underglaze blue with very small black 
dots. Fine, pure white paste. 

This is the type of bowl generally called “palace bowl”, painted in a very delicate 
and elegant way with very thin lines. There are several examples of bowls of a similar 
kind®); they are mostly decorated with lilies, lotus, peonies or sprays of fruiting 
melons. The arrangement of the design is mostly the same, a main pattern of a 
flower or fruit scroll, framed by double lines and, on the foot, double lines; some¬ 
times there is a row of lotus petals at the base. Many of these bowls are decorated 
also on the inside^). 


Philadelphia cat., nos. 60 — 64. 

*) Palace Museum, Ming 11:2, pi. 44. 

*) Cp. Hobson, Private: Fig. 149, Brankston pi. 25 — 26, Wirgin; nos. 39 — 40. 
*) Wirgin, no. 40. 
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The mark on this bowl is typical of the period, it is written with a rather thick 
brush, the blue colour is watery and thinly applied, and the calligraphy is very 
characteristic^). 

CH’ENG-HUA D: 15.5 


9 . 

170/64. 

BOWL, bell-shaped with flaring rim and low, contracted foot. Fine white glaze. 
Decorated on the outside with three fishes in underglaze red. Incised an-hua design 
consisting of a row of lotus panels above foot on the outside, and dragon in the 
centre inside. Six-character Ch'eng-hua mark within a double circle in underglaze 
blue on base. 

The paste is fine, white and close-grained and has burnt light reddish brown 
at the edges of the unglazed foot-rim. The white glaze is of a bluish tint, it is fine 
and smooth and in some places it has a yellowish discolouring. The red fishes stand 
in slight relief, and the glaze has here an orange-peel surface. The imderglaze colour 
has a maroon tinge. The an-hua design is very difficult to follow and it is very finely 
incised. The mark is written in a greyish blue colour. 

Ming specimens decorated with fishes or fruits in underglaze red are among 
the most appreciated and the most rare objects of Chinese ceramics, and they have 
been extensively copied especially during the 18th century and later. The two 
most famous periods for this kind of design are Hsiian-te and Ch’eng-hua. We 



Fig. 1. The mark on the bowl no. 9. 


know of very few genuine Hsuan-te pieces indeed, but although the Ch’eng-hua 
underglaze red was famous we know of still fewer genuine pieces with this mark. 
Except for our bowl there are only two other pieces known. They are a pair of 
bowls in the old Palace collection, now in Taiwan*). These bowls are almost identical 
with our bowl. On the outside they have the three fishes and the fishes are arranged 

Cp. Brankston, PI. 25. 

*) Illustrated Catalogue of Chinese Government Exhibits for the International Exhibition of Chinese 
Art in London. Vol. II. No. 164. 
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in the same way; they are not all swimming in the same direction; two fishes swim 
to the left, and one to the right. According to the catalogue of the London Ex¬ 
hibition 1935—36^), the bowls also have an incised design consisting of lotus panels 
on the outside and a ju~i sceptre on the inside. The Chinese catalogue does not 
mention the incised design, so it is not possible to check whether it really is a 
sceptre on the interior. Also the measurements of the bowls are identical; the 
Palace bowls are said to have a diameter of 20.7 cm, a height of 9.2 and a diameter 
of 8 cm. at the foot, and this is exactly the same as our bowl. When we turn to 
the marks and give them a close examination we find, however, that they are appar¬ 
ently not written by the same man. The mark on our bowl is, however, typical 
for the period and is written with a rather thick brush, and the blue colour is 
watery and thinly applied, (Fig. 1). Brankston reproduces a Ch’eng-hua marked 
blue-and-white bowl, the mark of which seems to have been written by the 
same artist^) 

Mr. Soame Jenyns, who has had the privilege of going through some of the pieces 
in the Palace collection at Pei-kou, mentions that the two bowls with fishes are 
the only marked Ch’eng-hua pieces in underglaze red found in this collection. He 
has also seen the Lauritzen bowl, and his opinion is that those three specimens 
are indisputably Ch’eng-hua.^) 

In the David Foundation is a Cheng-te marked bowl with the same design*), 
and it has been suggested that if the specimens were unmarked it would be very 
hard to distinguish between this bowl and the Ch’eng-hua ones. However, upon 
closer observation there are several differences. The David bowl lacks the incised 
an-him design, the underglaze red colour is different, and on the David bowl the 
scales and fins of the fishes are faintly incised. The position of the fishes is also 
different, on the David bowl, the heads of the fishes are pointing downwards, but 
on the three Ch’eng-hua bowls the heads are turned upwards. 

CH’ENG-HUA D: 20.7 H: 9.2 Diam. of foot: 8 


10 . 

136/64. 

LEYS JAR. Globular body, trumpet-shaped neck and flaring foot. Decorated 
in underglaze blue. On the outside, with four five-clawed dragons among winding 
lotus scrolls. Around the foot is a border of ju4 shaped petals. Double lines below 
rim and at foot. Inside are two dragons among lotus scrolls on the side, the inside 
of the body is plain. Four-character Cheng-te mark within double circle on base. 

The blue colour is of a greyish tint with a silvery lustre; it has some black dots. 
The glaze is thick and of a greenish colour. The paste is fine and white and the foot- 
rim neatly cut. The base has burnt to a reddish tint. The inside of the jar shows 
signs of wear and has scratches. 

Cat. no. 1636. 

*) Brankston, PI. 25 B. 

*) Jenyns, Soame: A visit to Pei-kou, Taiwan. TOCS Vol. 31, p. 53. 

*) Hobson, David cat., PI. CXXXVIII. 
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This kind of flower jar (cha4ou) is of a well-known type; there are several identical 
examples known e.g. one in the Mrs. Nora Lundgren collection^), one in the Palmer 
collection*) and a third one in the David Foundation*). They always have the 
four-character Cheng-te mark. 

CHENG-TE H: 13 

11 . 

202/64. 

DISH, with plain rim and everted mouth, on low, contracted foot. Slightly convex 
base. The design is engraved in the paste and washed with green enamel on a groimd 
of white glaze. Inside is a five-clawed dragon amid clouds, enclosed by a single 
line; below the rim is another line. Outside are two five-clawed dragons and a 
faintly incised pattern of crested waves, enclosed by single lines. Fine white paste, 
which has partly burnt red. Six-character mark of Cheng-te within double circles 
in underglaze blue on the base. 

Dishes and bowls with this type of d6cor and with the marks of Hung-chih and 
Cheng-te are quite common. There was a similar dish in the Eumorfopoulos col¬ 
lection^), also with the Cheng-te mark, and another one marked Hung-chih.®) 
A bowl with the Cheng-te mark in the H.R.H. Palmer collection*) comes very 
close to our dish both in the drawing of the design and in the calligraphy of the 
mark. Another similar bowl was formerly in the Norton collection.’) The difference 
between the Hung-chih and the Cheng-te marked pieces seems to be very small, 
but there is no specific reason why we should not be able to trust the marks when 
they are written in a calligraphy characteristic of the period in question and the 
specimens are obviously not later copies. 

CHENG-TE D: 15.7 

12 . 

229/64. 

BRUSH-POT, flattened, hexagonal shape with attached footed base. Decorated 
in underglaze blue, and green, yellow and red enamels. The underglaze blue decor 
is confined to the lines on the upper and lower part of the foot and to the sides 
of the projecting ridges on the body and below the rim. The central panels on the 
body are decorated with figures standing on waves; the side panels have cloud- 
scrolls. Diaper band on neck and key-fret around the upper part of the foot and 
ju-i band below. 

The paste is greyish and has partly burnt red. The enamels are a bright tomato 

Bo Gyllensv&rd, Kinesisk koramik. pi. 42. 

*) Gamer, pi. 46 B. 

*) Hobson, David cat., PI. CXLII. 
q Hobson, E. cat. IV, D. 69. PI. 13. 

®) Op. cit. no. D. 70. 

•) Jenyns, PI. 79 B. 

’) Venice cat. no. 687. 
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red, dark green and light yellow. The potting is rather coarse and the painting 
sketchy. It is probably a provincial piece. The figure scenes show taoistic immortals. 
One of the panels shows a man with bare belly, Chung4i Chilian, accompanied by 
another man wearing court head-dress, probably Ts'do Kuo<hiu. On the other 
central panel is a man with a gourd in his hand and wearing a ragged dress, Li 
T'ieh-kuai; he is accompanied by a lady carrying a bunch of flowers, Lan Ts'ai-ho. 

In the collection of Sir Harry Gamer is a jar decorated in red and green enamels^) 
which comes quite close to our brush-pot in style. This jar is dated Cheng-te. 
A san-ts'ai piece formerly in the Oppenheim collection*) is of a similar shape to 
our brush-pot, it has also been attributed to the Cheng-te period. 

First part of the 16TH CENTURY H. 19.5 


13 . 

209/64. 

DISH, round, with plain rim and everted mouth, on low contracted foot. Convex 
base. Decorated in tomato red, dark green and yellow enamels. Inside, central 
medallion enclosed by two red lines with winged fish-dragon with flaming pearl 
among clouds above water. Two red lines around rim. Outside, two similar dragons 
pursuing flaming pearls among clouds above waves. Red double lines below rim 
and around foot. On the base are the two characters Shang yung (“for noble use”) 
in red enamel within double circles. 

The enamel colours are of rather poor quality; especially the yellow and red 
enamels are very easy to scratch off. The green colour is partly very iridescent 
and has corroded. The inside is in a much better condition than the outside. It is 
possible that the piece has been buried. The unglazed foot-rim has a coarse feeling. 
The drawing is rather crude and there are drops of green enamel below the rim. 
The glaze is pure white. The dragon’s scales are shown by incisions with a pointed 
tool through the red enamel. 

An almost identical piece with the same mark is in the Hellner collection*), 
and in that collection is also a third dish with the same design but marked only 
with two double circles on the base.^) To the same family also belongs a bowl in 
Japanese possession*). This bowl has the same kind of design and colours and the 
drawing is identical, even in such small details as the incised outlines of the scales 
of the dragon body. It is obvious that those pieces come from the same workshop. 
The bowl also carries the “Shang yung” mark, and Mr. Nobumori Ozaki says 
about it: “The mark Shang Yung written in a formal script within double circle 
on the base probably indicates that this bowl was made to an order by a member 
of the Imperial Family.” The bowl is attributed to the early Ming dynasty. The 
rather simple quality of these pieces, however, point to a provincial kiln, and I 


Jenyns, pi. 81 B. 

*) Hobson: Private, fig. 122. 
*) Reidemeister. PI. 25 C. 

*) Reidemeister. PI. 25 B. 

») Sekai 11, PI. 14. 
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think it is neither made for the Imperial Family nor as early as the beginning 
of the Ming dynasty. I am more inclined to attribute it to the time of Chia-ching. 

The winged fish-dragon is not especially common during the Ming period but 
there are some specimens with this design. The stem-cup no. 14 below is decorated 
with a winged dragon which is of similar type, but the closest parallel we find on 
an incense burner in the Versteegh collection.^) This piece has an inscription which 
is dated 1564. The design on the body shows two winged fish dragons fighting 
for the pearl above waves. The heads, manes, wings and bodies of the dragons 
are very similar to those of our dragon; even here the scales of the bodies are incised 
through the red enamel. The only difference seems to be that on our dragon only 
one eye is visible, when viewed sideways, but on the incense burner both eyes of 
the dragons are seen. The general style of painting and also such details as the 
waves are, however, very close, and it is my opinion that these two pieces must 
be very near in time. There are also pieces with an underglaze blue design which 
have the winged-dragon decoration, but they will be discussed in connection with 
the stem-cup below. 

CHIA-CHING D: 15 

14. 

265/64. 

STEM-CUP, with flaring rim and tall, hollow stem. Decorated in turquoise, 
yellow and sepia enamels. Centred inside, a winged fish among waves. Outside, 
on the cup two winged dragons pursuing pearls: on the stem three Ung-chih. The 
bowl is cracked and repaired. 

The foot-rim is rough and has clay attached. The enamels are partly worn off, 
especially on the stem. The base of the cup (inside of the stem) is pointed. 

The fish on the inside of the cup is rather imusual; it is short and stout and has 
projecting wings (fig. 2). It is possible that this motif is meant to represent the 
old symbol of passing literary examinations, the carp that passes above the rapids 
of Lung-men and becomes transformed into a dragon. If this is the case the interior 
of the bowl shows the fish in the act of transformation, and the outside the fish 
fully converted into a proud dragon. 

The dragon found on this stem-cup is of a similar type to the one found on the 
dish no. 13 above. It has already been mentioned that fish-dragons of the winged 
type do not appear so frequently, but we have referred to some specimens above, 
all of which had it in common that they were painted in enamel colours. But they 
also sometimes occur in blue-and-white. On a blue-and-white 16th century dish 
in a private Swedish collection*) is a dragon of this type in the centre inside, sur¬ 
rounded by cranes and pa kua, the arrangement being similar to our square Chia- 
ching dish no. 28 below. A bowl in the Riesco collection*) which is dated 1621, is 

') Ileidemeister, PI. 24. 

*) Wirgin, no. 83. 

®) Gamer, PI. 59 A. 
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Fig. 2. Detail from the inside of the stem-cup no. 14. 


also decorated with a winged dragon, but of a type quite different from ours. 
Much closer to our dragon is one found on a bowl in the Hong Kong Government 
collection^), which is also decorated in underglaze blue and dated the second year 
of Cheng-te (1507). None of the pieces mentioned, however, are characteristic 
enough to allow a more definite dating of our stem-cup. 

An enamel decorated stem-cup, more or less identical with ours, was shown 
in the Venice Exhibition^) and dated to the early 16th century. These stem-cups 
seem to belong to the so-called Swatow group, and this group is extremely diffi¬ 
cult to date more accurately, but I am inclined to accept the dating of the Venice 
catalogue^), both because of its relationship to the Hong Kong bowl and because 
of its shape, which is not likely to be found later than the middle of the 16th 
century. 

FIRST PART OF THE 16TH CENTURY D: 13.7 H: 11 


15. 

211/64. 

JAR, kuan, ovoid with short neck and everted mouth. Sunk base. Decorated in 
red, green and yellow enamels. On the body two five-clawed dragons pursuing 
flaming pearls among clouds above waves. (The scales of the dragon bodies are 
finely incised through the red enamel.) Lotus scroll border on the shoulder and 
a row of lotus panels above base. Four red lines on neck and between them hang¬ 
ing tassels. One character mark fu (happiness) within a double circle in red enamel 
on base. 

The colours are tomato red, dark green and clear yellow. The yellow colour 
is limited to the two flaming jewels only. The green colour has partly black dots 


Jenyns, PI. 80 A. 

*) Venice cat. no. 698. 

*) Cp. Venice cat. no. 696. 
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and in some places it has a burned surface and seems to have been burnt in too hot 
a fire. The glaze is pure white and the paste is fine and white but has some black 
dots and small holes, it has burnt red at the edges of the foot-rim. There is a join 
on the inside just above the middle. The fu character on the base is partly worn 
away. 

This type of Ming porcelains with design in red, green and yellow enamels with¬ 
out the use of underglaze blue form a very distinct group. The colours are fresh 
and bright and the painting is powerful and spontaneous, although sometimes 
rather crude. There are specimens of this kind with the marks of Hsiian-te and 
Cheng-te, and also with four character Ming marks and different kinds of auspicious 
marks. The Hsiian-te marks are written in the style of the 16th century but the 
Cheng-te marks seem to be reliable. In the collection of Sir Harry Garner is a 
bowl of this type decorated with ducks among water plants which is dated with 
a Cheng-te mark.^) The decoration on this bowl has much in common with our 
jar; we have a similar type of lotus panels on both pieces, and also the painting 
of the rising waves is very similar; and at the foot of the bowl are exactly the same 
small tassel-like ornaments as those we find on the neck of our jar. Specimens of 
this kind have been very much appreciated in Japan, where they are relatively 
numerous, and where they are known under the term aka-e. A bowl decorated 
with floral scrolls and with the mark of Hsiian-te is in the Museum Yamato Bunka- 
kan; this bowl has the same kind of tassels on the foot as those we have discussed 
above^). This design is also found on another bowl in Japanese possession which 
is marked “Ta Ming nien chih''^). On the inside of this bowl, just below the mouth, 
is a flower scroll which is very similar in style to the border found on the shoulder 
of our jar. 

The general style of our jar as well as the comparison with the above-mentioned 
pieces, especially the Cheng-te marked bowl, point towards an early 16th century 
date. 

FIRST PART OF THE 16TH CENTURY H: 15 


16 . 

197/64. 

BOWL, hemispherical, on low, slightly contracted foot. Convex base. The design 
is outlined in sepia and filled in with turquoise and yellow enamels. Inside in the 
centre is a boy holding a flag, surrounded by grass, leaves and clouds. Outside, 
landscape with pairs of playing boys and clouds. Below rim and on foot double 
lines, and above foot a single line in red enamel. On base one illegible character 
mark within double circle in red enamel. 

The enamels are partly corroded and the glaze shows an oily irridescence. The 
interior design is almost worn away. The bowl might have been buried. The foot- 

Venice cat. 693. 

*) Sekai 11. PI. 76. 

*) Sekai 11. PI. 13. 
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rim is very rough, has kiln grit adhering to it and has partly collapsed during the 
firing. 

The playing children motif is very popular during Chia-ching and Wan-li^) and 
the style of this bowl also indicates a 16th century date. It is clearly related to the 
dish no. 13. 

MIDDLE 16TH CENTURY D: 16 


17. 

217/64. 

JAR, buan shape, with short neck and projecting lip. Slightly spreading foot and 
sunken, convex base. Decorated in underglaze blue. On the body four lions play¬ 
ing with brocaded balls with swirling ribbons. On the shoulder and on the neck are 
lotus scroll borders. Around the foot a row of petal panels. Six-character mark: 
“Ta Ming Hstian-te nien tsao” within double circle on base. 

Fine white paste, which partly has burnt red. Greenish-blue glaze. Pale greyish- 
blue colour with dark dots. There is a raised flange between neck and shoulder. 
The body is made in two parts and has a join just above the middle. 

The design found on this jar is common during the late 15th century and the 
whole of the 16th century. The jar has previously been attributed to the 15th 
century, but for several reasons I do not believe it to be earlier than the 16th. The 
elegant shape of the jar with its slightly spreading base is found during Cheng-te^) 
and later; earlier specimens mostly have a straighter foot. The lotus petal panels 
around the base are also found during Cheng-te*) and later. The nien-hao on the 
base is written in rather large-sized calligraphy, which is of a kind that we associate 
with the 16th century, and also the use of the character tsao in the mark points 
to a date later than the 15th century. Among the Ardebil ceramics there are only 
two pieces marked with the same mark as our jar, and they both belong to the 
16th century.*) 

16TH CENTURY H: 16 


18. 

269/64. 

JAR, kuan shape, with short neck and sunk base. Decorated in underglaze blue. 
On the body lotus scrolls. On the shoulder a row of hanging petals and on the neck 
sketchy leaves. Conventionalized ju-i border above base. 

The foot-rim has burnt red; there is some kiln-grit adhering to it. The glaze is 
bluish and also covers the inside. The outside glaze is dull and cloudy, probably 
due to burial. The colour is purplish with darker dots and is very uneven in tone; 
sometimes it is more greyish. The jar seems to be of provincial origin, and its rela¬ 
tively rough quality is no evidence that it is of an early date. The rather sketchy 

1) Sekai 11. PI. 78 A. 

*) Jenyns. PI. 48 A. 

*) Jenyns. PI. 48 B and C. 

*) Pope, p. 161. 
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and conventionalized border around the base is a simplification of a ju4 border, 
which is common during Chia-ching and occurs e.g. on a bowl in the M.F.E.A.^). 
The hanging petal row found on the shoulder of our jar was also common during 
the 16th century and can be seen on a Chia-ching vase in the collection of H.M. 
the King*). 

16TH CENTURY H: 11.4 


19. 

266 / 64 . 

STEM-CUP, with flaring mouth, on high spreading foot. Hollow stem. Interior 
and exterior covered with deep blue glaze. Undecorated. The inside of the stem 
is covered with bluish-white glaze. Six-character horizontal Chia-ching mark on 
inside of stem. 

The blue glaze is very clear and intensive. It has a minute crazing, especially 
on the inside of the cup. The paste is fine and white. The mark is written in large 
characters, the calligraphy being vigorous and good. This piece is of a very nice 
quality. Unfortunately the cup is very much repaired. There is a similar specimen 
in the Carl Kempe collection.*) 

CHIA-CHING H: 11.5 D: 15.3 


20 . 

268 / 64 . 

JAR, globular with short neck. Sunk base. Decorated in underglaze blue. On the 
body scrolls of camellia, on the shoulder a row of ju-i heads. Key-fret border on 
neck and lotus panels around base. Six-character mark of Chia-ching within a 
double circle on base. 

Dark silvery-blue colour under bluish glaze. Fine white paste which has partly 
burnt red. Horizontal join in the middle of the body, which shows that the jar 
has been made in two parts. 

CHIA-CHING H: 11.2 


21 . 

137 / 64 . 

DISH. Shallow, of square shape with flaring sides and short straight foot. De¬ 
corated in underglaze blue. On the inside a central square panel with two five- 
clawed dragons among clouds surrounding a rock rising from the sea. The rock 
is adorned with a ju-i head, ling-chih etc. and is crowned with a peach inscribed 
with the character shou. On the rim is a border of ling-chih scrolls. Outside, on 
the rim, are four dragons among clouds above waves. Double lines around foot. 
Six-character mark on base. 

Wirgin. PI. 52. 

*) Wirgin. PI. 58. 

*) Reidemeister. PI. 35 A. 
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White paste which has burnt red. The blue colour is dark and has a purplish 
tinge. The rim is unglazed and seems to have been groimd. The inside is worn. 
The glaze is thick and has a greenish tinge. The dish is not quite square; the width 
is 26 cm. and the length ca. 25.5. 

A dish of similar shape, also with a Chia-ching mark but decorated in yellow 
enamel and underglaze blue, was in the Eumorfopoulos collection.^) The central 
design on our dish is very characteristic of the Chia-ching period and is also found 
on lacquers, e.g. a lid of a box published by Low-Beer*) and a tray with similar 
design in the author’s collection. The latter has the typical Chia-ching dragons, 
with their thin, elongated bodies, surrounding a rock rising from the waves and 
crowned by a character. An interesting detail is that the two dragons on the lacquer 
tray are strictly confronting each other, but on the porcelain dish the lower legs 
of the dragons point in the same direction. 

CHIA-CHING W: 26 


22 . 

138/64. 

DISH. Round with plain rim, on low contracted foot. Convex base. Decorated 
in underglaze blue. Inside, in the centre a round medallion framed by double lines 
showing four children drinking tea in a garden. Double lines below rim. The out¬ 
side of the rim is decorated with pairs of children at play in a garden. Double lines 
below rim and on foot. Six-character Chia-ching mark on base. 

Brilliant purplish blue colour. The filled-in areas (especially on the outside) are 
spotted with darkish dots. 

CHIA-CHING D: 19 

23 . 

139/64. 

VASE. Gourd shape, with sunk base. Decorated in underglaze blue with two 
bands of leaf scrolls, separated by a band of prunus flowers around the waist. 
Stylized petal border at base and band of hanging leaves below waist. Six-character 
Chia-ching mark within double circles on base. White paste, which has burnt red. 
Dark, purplish-blue colour. 

The gourd-shape is very common during Chia-ching and several similar specimens 
are found. Closest to our vase come a pair of vases earlier in the Oppenheim col¬ 
lection*). These vases are decorated in imderglaze blue and red and yellow enamels. 
The design is arranged in almost exactly the same way as on our vase, the only 
difference being that the scrolls are adorned with flowers (fig. 3). If we now look 
a little closer at our vase we find that, in fact, this vase was also intended to have 
flowers in enamel colours painted on it. There are clearly visible spaces left with¬ 
in which to paint-in the flowers (upon a closer look it is even possible to see a thin 

Hobson, E. cat. IV. PI. 21 no. 89. 

*) Low-Beer, B.M.F.E.A. 24, fig. 49. 

Hobson, Private, fig. 135. 
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Fig. 3. Chia-ching vase formerly in the Oppenheim collection. 


circular outline to mark where the flowers should be painted). This shows clearly 
the technique of burning this kind of objects. First the underglaze blue colour 
was painted and then the object was glazed and fired. After firing, the enamel 
colours were added and the piece was burned again, this time at a lower temperature. 
CHIA-CHING H: 19 


24 . 

205/64. 

JAR, globular with sunk base. The rim is fitted with a gilt coppar band. Decorated 
in underglaze blue with figures in a garden. Prunus flowers and hanging petal 
border on shoulder. Six-character Chia-ching mark within double circle on base. 

White paste, which has partly burnt red. Purplish blue, brilliant colour. Bluish 
tinted glaze, which also covers the inside. The jar is most likely the under part 
of a gourd-shaped vase. It is very similar in shape to the goiurd-shaped Chia-ching 
vase no. 23, and it has exactly the same hanging petal border and prunus flowers 
as those foimd on the waist of that vase. 

The design shows a garden scene; from right to left the following figures are 
seen: A man seated at a projecting cliff looking at a lotus pond, and behind him 
a young servant-boy holding a big fan and standing imder a pine tree; on the other 
side of the pine is another servant struggling with a heavy burden of water-jars 
etc., supervised by an attendant dressed in a long robe and with a high cap; further 
to the left is a boy carrying a branch and another attendant standing under a tree; 
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finally on the other side of this tree is stiU another attendant instructing a servant 
who is watering a plant from a tall vase. Over the entire scenery is a kind of cloud 
band. 

CHIA-CHING H: 16 


25 . 

227/64. 

VASE, barrel-shaped with plain rim and sunken base. The rim is ground down 
and the specimen is probably the lower part of a big vase. Decorated in underglaze 
blue on the outside, with two five-clawed dragons among lotus scrolls. Row of 
lotus panels above base and double Unes below rim. Six-character Chia-ching 
mark within double circle on base. 

The white paste has darkish dots. The blue colour is of a dark-purplish tint 
and is fine and brilliant. The drawing is forceful and well executed. There is a 
join just above the middle, which shows that the vase is made in two parts. The 
colour and design of this vase is typical of Chia-ching, and the type of lotus panels 
found above the base is very common during this period, occiuring, e.g., on gourd¬ 
shaped vases.^) It is most likely that our vase is the lower part of such a gourd-shaped 
vase; its rather large dimensions also point to this shape rather than to any other. 
CHIA-CHING H: 12.6 D: 16.6 


26 . 

215/64. 

VASE, square with ovoid body and short, straight neck. Sunken base. Decorated 
in underglaze blue. On the body scrolls of lotus, chrysanthemum, camellia and 
peony. On the shoulder ^‘it-i-shaped cloud-collar points frame lotus buds, and are 
separated by beaded pendants. Key-fret on neck and a row of lotus panels above 
base. Six-character Chia-ching mark within a double square on base. 

White paste, which has burnt red at the edges of the foot-rim. Thick bluish 
glaze. The blue colour has a purpUsh tint and is clear and strong. The vase is made 
in two parts and has a join just above the middle. 

This vase is a very typical example of the Chia-ching style, its shape, design and 
colour being characteristic of the period. The shape is found both in underglaze 
blue specimens*), enamel coloured ware®) and plain white ware*), and the lotus 
panel border above the base as well as the cloud-collar on the neck are common 
motifs on Chia-ching porcelain. 

CHIA-CHING H: 16.5 


') Koyama. PI. 96. 

*) Hobson, E. cat. IV. No. D. 26. 
*) Reidemeister. PI. 34 A. 

*) Reidemeister. PI. 26 A. 
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27. 

179/64. 

DISH. Round with plain rim, on low, contracted foot. Convex base. Decorated 
in underglaze blue. On the inside a central medallion, with five-clawed dragon 
among clouds, framed by double lines. Double lines below rim. Around the out¬ 
side two five-clawed dragons pursuing flaming pearls among clouds. Double lines 
on foot and below rim; single line above foot. Six-character Chia-ching mark with¬ 
in double circles on base. 

Purplish, dark-blue colour. The inside of the dish is very worn and the outside, 
base and foot-rim seem to have been affected by some acid. 

A large dish of similar type is in the Philadelphia Museum of Art.^) On this dish 
the central dragon is holding the flaming pearl which is lacking on our plate. The 
position of the two dragons is, however, identical, but the Philadelphia one is 
more elaborate and more elegantly drawn. 

CHIA-CHING D: 24 


28. 

203/64. 

DISH, square with everted rim, on low foot. Convex base. Decorated in tomato- 
red enamel on a greyish-white glaze. Inside, square medallion enclosed by double 
lines, framing four cranes among clouds surrounding a central circle (this circle 
is made up of four different circles with the spaces between them partly filled in 
such a way that when the right half is filled in the left is open, and vice versa). 
On the sides, four of the eight trigrams {pa kua) are each enclosed in a panel and 
surrounded by two stylized clouds. In the corners are ling-chih. Double lines below 
rim. Outside, are two confronting cranes with a big cloud scroll between them and 
surrounded by smaller clouds (this motif is repeated on the four sides with slight 
differences in the details). Double lines below rim and foot, a single line on top 
of foot. Six-character Chia-ching mark in underglaze blue on base. 

This shape is quite common among Chia-ching dishes; there is one published 
by Koyama*) decorated in red and yellow enamels, and a similar one in the Victoria 
& Albert Museum®). Both these dishes have ling-chih as part of the design. The 
ling-chih as well as other symbols of immortality and long life are especially often 
found on the ceramics of this period, because of the very strong Taoistic influence 
which is a characteristic feature of the reign of Chia-ching. 

The central design of our dish is quite uncommon, but it is most likely just 
another way of depicting the yin-yang symbol which is a constant appurtenance 
of the pa-kua. The filled and unfilled circles are just a way of representing the 
dualistic nature of the Universe, male and female, light and darkness etc. The 
pa-kua symbols found on the dish are the following: at the top is ch'ien (Heaven; 
South), to the right li (Fire; East), to the left kan (Water; West) and at the bottom 

Philadelphia cat. No. 109. 

*) Koyama. PI. 104. 

») Honey. PI. 113 B. 
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k'un (Earth; North). The arrangement of the trigrams is irregular and li and kan 
ought to change places if we were to arrange them in the usual way, as they are 
found e.g. on the Chinese compass, where they represent the cardinal points. But 
it seems that this strict order was completely overlooked when the pa-kua was 
used simply as a decorative design. There is a late 16th century dish in a Swedish 
collection^) which is decorated with all the eight trigrams on the cavetto, and here 
too they are arranged in complete disorder. It seems as if the arrangement of the 
symbols did not mean anything to the artist as long as they were all present, it 
is interesting to find, however, that the pa-ktui when it occurs on porcelain seems 
constantly to be accompanied by cranes and clouds. This is the case on the dish 
mentioned, and also on a dish with a hexagram in the Ardebil collection*). 
CHIA-CHING L: 13 


29 . 

251/64. 

BOX, square, four-lobed with domed cover and low, straight foot. Decorated in 
underglaze blue. On the cover a four-lobed panel, enclosed by double lines, with 
garden rock and flowering sprays. On the sides of the base and cover, panels with 
flowering sprays, and floral scrolls in the comers; scroll bands on both sides of rim. 
Six-character Chia-ching mark on base. 

There is a big difference in colours between the lid and the box. The lid is painted 
a bright purplish blue, but the box a dark greyish blue. There are also some minor 
differences in the decoration; the comer ornaments on the lid are quite different 
from those on the box. It is possible that the box and the lid do not belong to one 
another. For a similar box with Wan-li mark see no. 43 below. An almost identical 
box with Chia-ching mark is in the collection of Dr. H. Lindberg.*) 

CHIA-CHING D: 12.4 


30 . 

171/64. 

DISH. Small, round with everted sides and foliate lip, on low, contracted foot. 
Decorated in underglaze blue with a design covering the whole surface of the dish 
both inside and outside. In the centre, lotus scrolls, on the sides lotus flowers in 
round medallions. Scroll border above foot. Six-character Chia-ching mark with¬ 
in double circles on base. 

CHIA-CHING D: 8.4 


31 . 

199/64. 

BOWL, small, shallow with everted rim and low straight foot. Slightly convex 
base. Decorated in underglaze blue and red, green, yellow and sepia enamels. 
Outside, main design of ducks swimming among lotus flowers and sagittaria. Leaf- 

Wirgin. No. 83. 

*) Pope. PI. 100. 

*) Wirgin. No. 56. 
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scrolls framed by single lines below rim and lotus panels above base. Single line 
on foot. Inside, double lines below mouth. Six-character Chia-ching mark within 
single line on base. 

Rather pale, silvery blue colour and very clear, fine enamels in tomato red, dark 
green and lemon yellow. The yellow and green enamels show iridescence. Clear 
white glaze with a faint bluish tint. 

CHIA-CHING D: 9.6 


32 . 

257/64. 

DISH, round, shallow with flaring mouth and low contracted foot. Concave base. 
Decorated in underglaze blue and red, green and yellow enamels. Inside, medallion 
with central circle surrounded by a ring of ju-i heads. Double lines below rim on 
inside and outside. Outside, seven ling-chih fungi. 

Six-character Chia-ching mark within double square on base. Fine white paste 
which has burnt brownish red at the edges of the foot-rim. An almost identical 
dish is in the David Foundation^) but that dish is marked with the nien-hao of 
Ch’eng-hua also within double squares. 

CHIA-CHING D: 14.6 


33 . 

226/64. 

FLOWER-POT, hemispherical with projecting lip. Slightly sunk base. Buff stone¬ 
ware with, on the outside, ornaments modelled in relief and outlined in threads 
of clay, which are filled with dark turquoise blue and neutral glazes on a ground 
of aubergine. The inside is glazed with the same turquoise blue varying to a deep 
peacock-blue. The design on the outside consists of three lotus sprays. So-called 
fa-hua ware. 

The paste has a reddish-buff tint and the base is covered with a thin coating 
of the aubergine glaze. The glaze has a fine crackle, which is especially, noticeable 
on the inside. In the bottom the glaze is very thick and has a peacock-blue tinge. 
The bowl is repaired. 

This flower-pot belongs to the so-called san ts'ai group, which seems to imitate 
cloisonne enamels, and which is one of the most difficult families of all the Ming 
ceramics when it comes to an accurate dating. There are several Cheng-te marked 
san ts'ai pieces which can give us some clues to the dating, but that is not sufficient. 
Our flower-pot is undoubtedly not very early; it must belong to a later period 
than Cheng-te; both the design and the shape differ considerably from those of 
the earlier specimens of this group. There are several objects similar to our pot 
in different collections; two almost identical pots with the same colour scheme 


Venice cat., no. 682. 
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were shown in the O.C.S. Ming Exhibition.^) They were both dated to the 16th 
century. A more exact dating is not possible for the moment, but it may well be 
that this kind of flower-pots was made rather late in the Ming dynasty. 

16TH CENTURY D: 18.5 

34 . 

259/64. 

MINIATURE DISH, round with flaring mouth and low foot. Covered with a 
deep blue glaze, except for the foot-rim. Six-character mark of Chia-ching within 
a double circle incised under the glaze on base. 

Fine white paste. The blue colour is clear and deep and of fine quality. There 
are some darker areas where the glaze has accumulated. 

CHIA-CHING D: 7.5 


35 . 

256/64. 

DISH, round with flaring rim, on low, contracted foot. Decorated in underglaze 
blue. Inside, central medallion enclosed by double lines with landscape scene show¬ 
ing a hare under a tree and big chrysanthemums. In the cavetto, flower stands 
and flowering branches with birds. Double line below rim. Outside, two stands 
with orchids. Double line on foot and below rim. Six-character mark of Ch'eng- 
hua within double circle on base. 

Fine white paste, some kiln grit adheres to the foot-rim. The blue colour is fine 
and clear, the inside being darker in tone, the outside pale silvery blue. The out¬ 
side decor is identical with that found on no. 40, which is marked Wan-li. The 
mark is written in a neat and clear calligraphy, of a type which also indicates a 
16th century date^). In the Ardebil collection is a bowl showing a landscape with 
three hares (one of them being attacked by a hawk) and big chrysanthemums. 
This bowl is very close in style to our dish and it is also marked Ch’eng-hua.®) 
In the David Foundation is a dish almost identical with ours, which fortunately 
enough is dated, “the Hsin-ch’ou year of Wan-li” (1601) and which accordingly 
provides an almost exact dating for our dish as well.^) 

WAN-LI D: 13.5 


36 . 

254/64. 

DISH, round, shallow on low, contracted foot. Inside, on the cavetto, decorated 
with three archaic dragons in underglaze blue and in the centre an incised ling-chih. 
Four-character Lung-ch’ing mark. 

The foot-rim has sand attached and the base shows radiating wheel marks. 
Bluish glaze. 

*) The Arts of the Ming Dynasty. TOCS, Vol. 30, 1955 — 57. Nos. 169 — 170. 

*) Gamer. PI. 98 D. 

®) Pope. PI. 96 B. 

*) Medley, No. A 676. 
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An identical dish is already in the Museum^); they both come from the same 
source. In the Eumorfopoulos collection was a bowl decorated with fungi and the 
same archaic dragons*). This bowl was marked fu kuei chia chH (fine vessel for the 
rich and honourable) in an oblong cartouche. This type of archaic dragons seems 
to have been in frequent use on export wares during the later half of the 16th 
century. In an article on Ming trade porcelain Mr. Beamish illustrates one similar 
bowl®) and points out that there are four more almost identical ones which all 
come from the Johore Lama Hoard and are now in the Perak Museum collection, 
Taiping. Because of the mane of the dragon Mr. Beamish mistakes it for a stylized 
lion, but the characteristic coiled and split tail is an unmistakable sign of the archaic 
dragon. The mark is written in the characteristic calligraphy of the period. 
LUNG-CHING D: 14.5 

37 . 

258/64. 

DISH, small, shallow with flaring rim, on low, contracted foot. Decorated in under¬ 
glaze blue and red, green, yellow and sepia enamels. Inside, central medallion 
enclosed by double lines showing a big bowl with fruit and flowers on a stand. 
In the cavetto five ling-chih sprays. A single line at rim. Outside, two fruit sprays 
and two flower sprays. Double lines below rim and on foot. Six-character Wan-li 
mark within double circle on base. 

Fine white paste. The enamel colours have iridescence. The green colour varies 
from olive-green to a bright dark green. 

The motif found on this dish is seen on several other Wan-li marked pieces. 
There is one similar dish in the Malcolm collection^) and two others are published 
in Sekai Toji Zenshu®). All the three dishes mentioned are bigger than ours and 
the design is more elaborate; it shows in all three cases a big porcelain bowl decorated 
with lotus scrolls and with a key-fret border around the rim. The bowl rests on 
what seems to be a wooden stand (or small table); it is filled with different fruits 
and flowers, and butterflies are flying around it®). One of the dishes (Sekai pi. 
115 B) has flowering sprays and fruits, of the same type as is found on the back 
of our dish. On the cavetto the other two are plain except for the central design. 
The motif seems to represent some kind of offerings, and it is probably a Buddhist 
subject. The fruit bowl reminds one very much of the trays with offerings usually 
seen in front of the main figure on Buddhist paintings. This motif is frequently 
met with especially in Tibetan tankas, 

WAN-LI D: 10.7 

') Wirgin, no. 65. 

*) Hobson, E. cat. IV, no. D 17. PI. IV. 

*) Beamish, H. H., The animals on Ming trade porcelain. Federation Museums Journal. Vols. I—II. 
Fig. 46. Malaya 1954 — 55. 

Jenyns. PI. 99 A. 

») Sekai 11. PI. 115. 

•) On our dish also some small butterflies are seen among the flowers. 
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38 . 

198/64. 

BOWL, small, hemispherical on low, straight foot. Decorated in underglaze blue 
and red, green, yellow and sepia enamels. Inside, central medallion enclosed by 
double lines with sketchy drawing of a dragon with pearl among clouds. A single 
line below rim. Outside, below the rim, a border with flower sprays framed by 
single lines. Main design, a landscpae with two men carrying trays with offerings 
and two mythical animals. Double lines on foot. Six-character Wan-li mark within 
double circle on base. 

The colours are a fine, clear dark blue, tomato red, lemon yellow and a bright 
dark green. The glaze has an oily iridescence. The yellow colour has small bubbles 
which give it an uneven surface. The paste is fine and white. The foot-rim is im- 
even. The mark is written in a very clear and neat calligraphy. 

The decoration on this bowl suggests that it has been intended for some ritual 
Buddhist use. One of the animals is a ch'i-lin, painted green with blue tail, mane 
and saddle-cloth; the outline is in red. On the saddle is an object painted yellow. 
It is possible that this is meant to represent the ch'i-lin carrying on its back the 
‘‘Book of the Law”. This is a subject common in Buddhist art. 

The other animal, which looks like a mule, is painted in yellow with red outline 
and has a blue saddle-cloth and a blue object lying on its back; a big red flower 
is growing from this object. It is possible that this animal is supposed to represent 
the “White Horse” that carries books and relics on its back, and which has played 
an important part in Chinese Buddhism. However, the animal does not very much 
resemble a horse. 

There are among the Wan-li porcelains other examples with a similar kind of 
design showing animals carrying ritual objects and accompanied by men with 
offerings. Here I should like to refer to two specimens, one in Swedish and one 
in Japanese possession, which seem to be very closely related. The Japanese piece^) 
is a dish decorated in underglaze blue and coloured enamels, it has a diameter of 
25.8 cm. It is decorated with lotus scrolls on the side, and in the centre is a medallion 
showing a spotted deer carrying on its back a huge octagonal object over which 
is a baldaquin crowned by a flaming jewel. The animal is surroimded by two men 
carrying trays with similar objects to that found on the back of the deer. The 
Swedish piece^) is a similar dish, but somewhat smaller (diam. 19.8 cm.) with the 
same arrangement of the d^cor, but here the central medallion shows a lion carrying 
on its back a baldaquin-covered object. On the sides of the lion are two men; one 
looks like an arhat and is holding a ling-chih in his hands. Both dishes are marked 
Wan-li. 

It is obvious that these two pieces are related to our bowl, and that they all were 
made for some special purpose, probably for Buddhistic use. 

WAN-LI D: 10.3 


Mindai no sometsuke to akae. Tokyo 1952. PI. 56. 
*) Reidemeister. PI. 47 A. 
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39 . 

141/64 

JAR (kuan) of globular shape with short neck and contracted mouth. Sunk base. 
Decorated in underglaze blue with winding lotus scrolls; there are eight large and 
four small lotus flowers. At shoulder and base are formal ju4 scrolls. On the base 
is a six-character Wan-li mark, within double circles. 

Fine white paste. The blue colour has a purplish tinge and is fine and brilliant. 
There are occasional small black dots in the blue. The glaze is thick and greenish 
and also covers the whole inside. 

WAN-LI H: 15.5 


40 . 

142/64. 

BOWL. Small, round with flaring rim and sunk base. The base is slightly convex. 
Decorated in underglaze blue. On the inside a landscape scene showing an old 
scholar seated, with a fan in his hand, at a bridge under a gate marked shih-ch'iao 
(bridge of worship), and in front of him a disciple holding a book. Double lines 
below inside and outside of rim. On the outside two stands with orchids and in¬ 
sects (this design is very close to that found on the outside of the dish no. 35.) 
Six-character Wan-li mark within double circles on base. Thinly potted. The blue 
colour is of a very delicate silvery blue shade. 

WAN-LI D: 9 

41 . 

143/64. 

DISH. Small, round with everted rim, on low foot. Slightly convex base. De¬ 
corated in underglaze blue. In the centre, inside, an ornamental lotus spray within 
double lines. On the cavetto four peony scrolls. Outside, a scroll of four camellias 
and leaves. Double lines on foot and below rim on inside and outside. Six-character 
Wan-li mark within double circles on base. Silvery blue colour in two shades. 
WAN-LI D: 8.5 

42 . 

191/64. 

BOX and cover, rectangular on low ,straight foot. Domed cover with concave 
comers. Decorated in underglaze blue. On the top of the cover a rectangular medal¬ 
lion with two five-clawed dragons pursuing flaming pearls among clouds above 
the sea, from which rise three peaks. On the sides and edges of the box and the 
cover are lotus scrolls and key-fret. In the corners are ling-chih and auspicious 
symbols (pa poo). On the foot is a ju4 border. Six-character Wan-li mark within 
double rectangle on base (fig. 4). 

The blue colour has some black and brownish dots. The glaze is of a greenish 
tint. The paste is fine and white and has burnt red. 
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Fig. 4. The bottom part of the box no. 42. 


A similar box was exhibited in the 1929 Berhn Exhibition^), another one is in 
a Japanese collection*). 


WAN-LI L: 23.5 


43 . 

250/64. 

BOX, square, four-lobed, with domed cover and low, straight foot. Decorated in 
underglaze blue. On the cover a four-lobed panel enclosed by double lines with 
garden rock and flowering sprays. On the sides of the box and the cover are panels 
with flowering sprays, and floral scrolls in the corners; scroll bands on both sides 
of rim. Six-character Wan-li mark on base. 

Fine white paste, which has partly burnt red. The blue colour has a strong purp¬ 
lish tone which is more like the Chia-ching blue. For a similar box with Chia-ching 
mark see no. 29 above; another Chia-ching box with the same design is in the 
H. Lindberg collection®). Because of the colour of our box and its similarity with 
the mentioned Chia-ching boxes it seems most likely that our box has been made 
at the very beginning of the Wan-li period. It is quite common to come across 
Wan-li pieces that have both the colour and the d6cor motif of the earlier period, 
and which, if they were unmarked, would certainly be attributed to the Chia-ching 
period. It seems that the Chia-ching tradition was still flourishing during the first 
part of the Wan-li period and that the change of emperor was not immediately 
reflected in the artistic conception of the period. 

WAN-LI L: 12.7 


44 . 

252/64. 

BOX, rectangular, four-lobed with domed cover, on low foot. Decorated in under¬ 
glaze blue. On the cover, a rectangular panel with diaper-work and in the centre 
a four-pointed foliate medallion showing two five-clawed dragons among clouds 

Ausstellung Chinesisches Kunst. Berlin 1929. No. 1178. 

*) Mindai no sometsuke to akae. Tokyo 1962. PI. 20. 

*) Wirgin, Ming no. 56. 
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above waves with emergent rocks, fighting for the flaming pearl. On the sides, 
panels with fruit-trees, garden-rocks and birds. Ling-chih sprays and auspicious 
symbols in the comers. Scroll borders at rim. Ju-i scroll on foot. Six-character 
Wan-li mark within double rectangle on base. 

The top of the lid is slightly concave owing to misfiring. Greyish blue colour 
with bluish glaze. Fine white paste which has burnt red. 

There is a box in the Philadelphia Museum of Art^), the cover of which is almost 
identical with that of our box. The under part of this box, however, possibly 
does not belong together with the lid; it has quite a different design, the comer 
ornaments, the border at the edge and the designs of the panels are all different. 
The characteristic border found on the foot of our box is also lacking; this border 
is also found on the Wan-li boxes no. 42 above, and 45 below. 

WAN-LI L: 19.5 


45 . 

253/64. 

BOX, rectangular, four-lobed with domed cover, on low foot. Decorated in under¬ 
glaze blue. On the cover a rectangular panel, framed by double lines, showing 
landscape scene with children playing music. On the sides are panels with five- 
clawed dragons pursuing the pearl among floral scrolls. In the comers flower sprays. 
Cloud borders at rim. Ju~i border on foot. Six-character Wan-li mark within double 
rectangle on base. 

The colour varies from a purplish blue to a pale silvery blue. The dragons in 
the panels on the sides are seen among different flowers, lotus, peony, camellia etc. 

There is already a similar box in the Museum; it has identical panels with dragons, 
and the borders are also the same; the top shows the same four children, but there 
is a slight variation in the motif. The boy to the left on the Lauritzen box, who 
seems to have had a fall, is depicted on the other box as if he had just climbed 
the fence (which is seen in the background), and his right foot has been caught 
by the fence so that he tumbles over. 

WAN-LI L: 12.5 


46 . 

140/64. 

SEAL-BOX and cover, square on low foot with moulded base rim. The cover is 
convex. Inside at the bottom is an unglazed square in relief to hold the seal-paste. 
Decorated in underglaze blue with, on the top of the cover, a figure scene showing 
people gathered outside a palace gate and an official with attendant behind a 
table in the doorway. On the table is seen a brush lying in a brush-rest of the kind 
we know from the time of Wan-li. On the sides of the lid are floral ornaments 
with stiff leaves. On the sides of the box is a band with flying horses among clouds 
above waves. Under this band is a ridge with classic scroll border; on the feet are 
small clouds. The base has a two-character mark YU-men (the gate of Yii). 

Philadelphia cat., no. 142. 
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The paste is white and has burnt red. The blue colour is dark and has some black 
dots. 

This seal-box was formerly in the S. D. Winkworth collection and was pub¬ 
lished by Hobson in his “The Wares of the Ming Dynasty”^). It was here attributed 
to the Chia-ching period. The style of the design and also the blue colour, how¬ 
ever, point to a late 16th century date and it is more than possible that the box 
belongs to the reign of Wan-li. The motif with the flying horses was very popular 
during the late 16th century and specimens with this design are frequent*). The 
stiff scroll border found on our seal-box is also quite frequent during Wan-li*). 
WAN-LI L: 10 


47 . 

144/64. 

SCHOLAR’S DESK ACCESSORY. Hexagonal shape with domed top. On 
the top are six small cylindrical spouts with star-shaped rims. Sunk base. Decorated 
in underglaze blue. On the top, ju-i heads surrounding the central spout and five 
cloud-scrolls. On the sides, a central band with figure scenes, showing scholars 
and attendants on a garden terrace, surrounded by two bands with stiff floral 
ornaments. In the bottom a four-character mark fu kuei chia ch'i (beautiful vessel 
for the rich and honourable). 

The colour is greyish and of bad quality, it is full of black dots. The glaze in 
the bottom has partly fallen off. There is a notch at the base on one side. The 
piece seems to be misfired. 

It is not dated, but the design and the shape both indicate a late 16th century 
date. There is a piece of the same shape in the British Museum^), but with a dif¬ 
ferent top, which is of the same type of design. This piece has been dated Chia- 
ching, but we are more inclined to date our piece a little later, probably to the 
reign of Wan-li. Desk accessories of a similar type are not uncommon during this 
period; there is one of round shape in the Philadelphia museum®) and another 
one in a Swedish private collection*). 

LATE 16TH CENTURY D: 12 H: 9.6 

48 . 

204/64. 

BOX, round with domed cover, on low foot. The inside is divided into six com¬ 
partments, a circular one in the centre surrounded by five segment-shaped. De¬ 
corated in underglaze blue and red, green, yellow and sepia enamels. On the cover 
a circular medallion, enclosed within double lines, showing a sea-shore scene with 

1) PI. 25, fig. 2. 

*) Pope. PI. 105, 29.394; pi. 106, 29.393; pi. 109, 29.467. Philadelphia cat. no. 137. 

») Pope. PI. 106, 29.380; pi. 97, 29.464. 

*) Hobson, Handbook fig. 87. 

*) Philadelphia cat.. No. 143. 

•) Wirgin. No. 70. 
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ducks, herons and other birds among lotus and other aquatic plants. On the sides, 
scrolls of lotus and other flowers and auspicious emblems. Single lines below and 
above edge. On the foot, key-fret framed by single lines. The sides of the compart¬ 
ments inside are edged in blue. Six-character Wan-li mark within double circle 
on base. 

Greenish tinted glaze. Fine white paste which has partly burnt red. The blue 
colour inside and in the mark is of a greyish tint and has rusty brown and black dots. 
WAN-LI D: 15.5 


49 . 

194/64. 

BOX and cover, rectangular on four feet. The top is partly pierced with round 
holes. Unglazed base. In the centre of the base is a rectangular tablet in relief 
which is inscribed with the nien-hao in underglaze blue and glazed. The box is 
decorated in underglaze blue, and red, green and yellow enamels. On the top of 
the lid is a four-pointed foliate medallion with ling-chih scrolls, and in the corners 
ling-chih sprays. On the sides are ling-chih scrolls and along the edge a scroll 
border. The box has the same decoration on the sides as on the lid. On the feet 
are ling-chih. Six-character horizontal Wan-li mark on base. The lid is repaired. 

A similar enamel decorated box with lotus and dragon design is in a Japanese 
collection^) and another one with underglaze blue decor is in a Swedish private 
collection*). 

WAN-LI L: 20 


50 . 

173/64. 

BEAKER of bronze form (tsun) with bulb in the middle, flaring mouth and high 
spreading foot. On the neck, bulb and foot are two disconnected ribs. Sunk, slightly 
convex base. The neck is repaired. 

The design is outlined in sepia and filled in with a pale turquoise enamel. On 
the bulb are confronting five-clawed dragons among clouds, and on the foot three 
bands with two dragons pursuing each other, classic scroll and ju-i heads. On 
the neck are confronting dragons among clouds above waves, holding a medallion 
with one of the pa kua symbols (kan: Water; West); this part is repaired and re¬ 
painted, which is especially noticeable in the claws holding the medallion. On 
the inside of the rim is a band with two dragons pursuing each other. On the base 
is a six-character Wan-li mark in underglaze blue within double circles. 

There are vases of the same shape with aubergine design on a yellow ground.*) 
and with five-colour decoration.^) 

WAN-LI H: 22 

1) Sekai 11. PI. 117 A. 

*) Wirgin, no. 69. 

*) Hobson, The wares, pi. 23, fig. 4. Hobson, E. cat. IV. D 115, pi. 23. Sekai 11, pi. 119. 

*) Toki Zenshu Vol. 27. Min-no akae. Tokyo 1962. PI. 8. 
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51 . 

212/64. 

KENDI (drinking vessel), shaped like a toad, with tall cylindrical neck and cup¬ 
shaped mouth. Unglazed base. Decorated in underglaze blue, and red, green, yel¬ 
low and sepia enamels. On the neck flowers, a band with auspicious objects, and 
scrolling vine with squirrel. Ling-chih fungi on sides and front. The body of the 
toad is decorated with flowers, round dots and different borders. 

The unglazed base is brown and slightly concave. The colours are greyish blue, 
light green, tomato red, light yellow and sepia. The potting is rather coarse. During 
the late 16th century we find a great variation in kendi forms, and many vessels 
have borrowed their shapes from birds and animals^). There is a similar toad¬ 
shaped kendi in blue-and-white in the Ardebil collection*). 

LATE 16TH CENTURY H: 18 

52 . 

201/64. 

DISH, with plain rim on low contracted foot. Convex base. Design in underglaze 
blue on a ground of yellow enamel. Inside, a central medallion framed by double 
lines enclosing five-clawed dragon among clouds. Double lines below rim. Outside, 
two five-clawed dragons pursuing jewel amid clouds. In the eyes of the dragons 
the white bottom-glaze is revealed. Double lines on foot and below rim. Six-character 
Wan-li mark within double circles on base. 

WAN-LI D: 18.6 


53 . 

200/64. 

DISH, with plain rim on low, contracted foot. Convex base. Interior and exterior 
covered with underglaze blue glaze. The base is white-glazed. Six-character Wan-li 
mark within double circles incised in the paste, under the glaze, on the base. 
WAN-LI D: 21 


54 . 

274/64. 

VASE, gourd-shaped with tall neck and sunk base. Slightly convex bottom. Dec¬ 
orated in underglaze blue. Covering all the body is a design of winding lotus scrolls. 
Below the rim are prunus flowers and ju-i heads on a basket-work ground. Dark 
greyish-blue colour and greenish blue glaze. No mark. 

The design found on this vase is common during the Wan-li period. Especially 
the rather stiff pnmus flowers on a ground of basket-work or diaper is very often 
found during this period.®) The gourd shape also seems to have been in favour 


*) Sullivan, Michael, Kendi. Archives of the Chinese Art Society of America, XI, 1957, p. 40 — 58. 
*) Pope, pi. 97. ' 

®) Wirgin. No. 96. 
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during the late 16th century and many examples are found^), but this vase is un¬ 
usually elegant and vigorous in shape. The rendering of the upper bulb and the 
neck is extraordinarily well balanced. 

LATE 16TH CENTURY H: 32.5 

55 . 

216/64. 

VASE, octagonal, of flattened ovoid shape. Short neck and simk base. Decorated 
in underglaze blue. Main design of boys playing with different toys in a garden 
in front of a fence. Ju-i and scroll border on shoulder. Band of key-fret around 
mouth. Row of lotus panels above foot. 

The foot-rim is rather rough and the paste greyish. The blue colour is mostly 
of a pale greysih tint, but in places it is darker, and black dots occur in the blue. 
The interior is glazed. There is a join on the inside just above the middle. 

The main d6cor of playing boys is rather interesting as it shows several different 
kinds of toys. The central figure on one of the broader sides has in his hands a 
jumping-jack dressed as a Chinese official. On the opposite side are two boys in 
the middle, the left one is pulling a small wagon with a figure standing on it, the 
right one brandishes a lotus flower. A boy further to the left is flying a kite. On 
the short sides are garden rocks with peonies and bananas. A jar in the collection 
of Mr. R. de la Mare^), which is marked Chia-ching, is also decorated with playing 
children, and among them is a boy playing with the same kind of jumping-jack 
as on our vase. The quahty of our vase as well as the decor, however, points to a 
somewhat later date. The peculiar lotus panels found around the base of our vase 
are common during the late 16th century and are found e.g. on two gourd-shaped 
pieces in Swedish collections^). The ju-i border on the shoulder is also of a type 
common during the late 16th century, and the rather carelessly drawn key-fret 
on the neck is also found from that period. 

LATE 16TH CENTURY H: 19 

56 . 

255/64. 

CUP, bell-shaped with flaring rim, on low, contracted foot. The sides partly pierced 
with swastika-fret open-work {Jiirig lung). The outside decorated in underglaze 
blue with five round medallions showing landscape scenes with figures. Two of 
the scenes are repeated twice, and one showing two men playing chess only occurs 
once. Row of lotus panels above base and honey-comb diaper border below rim. 
Double line on foot. Inside plain. Unglazed base and unglazed band below rim on 
outside. 

Fine white paste and neatly trimmed foot-rim. Clear dark blue colour of good 
quality. 

') Cf. Pope, pi. 86 and the above-mentioned vase Ming cat. no. 96. 

*) Venice cat. 674. 

*) Wirgin, nos. 88 and 96. 
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The Wan-li period is famous for its open-work {ling-lung) design which was 
never done better than during this period. The painted medallions are rather 
stiffly executed and look as if they have been copied from some design book for 
painting. The lotus petal panels are of a type similar to that found on no. 55. 
LATE 16TH CENTURY D: 9 

57 . 

271/64. 

BOWL, bell-shaped with flaring rim on low foot. Decorated in underglaze blue. 
Inside, central round medallion with lotus flower framed by single line. Single 
line below rim. Outside, fishes swimming among lotus flowers and other aquatic 
plants, framed by single lines. Double hnes on foot. Illegible character on base. 

The shape and the design are in the style of the late 16th century. There is a 
piece in the Philadelphia Museum of Art with a similar design^) which also has 
a crudely written mark on the base. 

LATE 16TH CENTURY D: 12.2 

58 . 

270/64. 

BOWL, bell-shaped with flaring rim on straight foot. Decorated in underglaze 
blue. Inside, a central landscape medallion framed by double lines. Double lines 
below rim. Outside, landscape scene with pagodas, boats etc. framed in by double 
lines. Double lines on foot. Four-character Hsiian-te mark within double circle 
on base. 

The characteristic design found on this bowl with its high mountain peaks, 
sailing boats, slender pagodas and flagstaffs with flying streamers is very common 
during the late 16th century. It is found on both small and big bowls and in the 
central panel of large dishes. There are several specimens with this d6cor in the 
Ardebil collection.*) 

LATE 16TH CENTURY D: 11.8 


59 . 

213/64. 

EWER, with ovoid body, curved spout and flattened rectangular handle. Domed 
cover with knob. Unglazed base with slightly sunk centre. Exterior covered with 
deep blue glaze. Decorated in reddish-white slip with, on each side of the body, 
a chH-lin among clouds and pearl symbols below. 

The paste is yellowish white and has partly burnt red. The inside has a bluish- 
white glaze. Some of the blue glaze which covers the outside has run inside through 
the spout. The cover is repaired. The glaze is of a fine and brilliant deep blue 
colour. There is a join inside along the middle. 


') Philadelphia cat., no. 143. 
*) Pope. PI. 93, 94 and 95. 
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This ewer and the two following objects belong to a group of export wares which 
was quite common during the Wan-li period. They are decorated in slip over a 
ground which is coffee-coloured, blue or celadon green. The design consists of 
dragons, phoenixes, chH-lins, fishes or birds among water plants, flowers and butter¬ 
flies etc. The designs vary from very elegantly drawn motifs to sketchy, careless 
drawings^). The majority of objects belonging to this family are unmarked, but 
their rather clumsy and heavy shapes, and their heavy potting is characteristic 
of the late 16th century. There are some pieces which are marked Wan-li*), and 
some are marked with earlier nien’haos, preferably that of Ch’eng-hua. 

LATE 16TH CENTURY H: 16.2 

60 . 

214/64. 

JAR, kuan shape, with short neck and projecting lip. Unglazed base with slightly 
sunk centre. Exterior covered with deep blue glaze. Decorated on both sides of 
the body with lotus flowers and water-chestnuts in reddish-white slip. 

White paste which has burnt reddish. The interior covered with bluish white 
glaze. The rim is repaired. There is a join on the inside just above the middle, 
which shows that the jar has been made in two parts. A very similar jar with a 
design of scrolling vine was in the Eumorfopoulos collection.*) 

LATE 16TH CENTURY H: 15 

61 . 

231/64. 

BULB-BOWL, depressed globular body, contracted mouth and three small feet. 
Exterior covered with greyish green celadon glaze, and decorated with three flower 
sprays in greyish white slip with incised details. Six-character Ch’eng-hua mark 
in underglaze blue in round, white-glazed medallion on base. 

The paste is white and has burnt red. There is sand attached to the unglazed 
foot-bases. The interior of the bowl is white-glazed, as is the round, slightly convex 
medallion on the base. There was a similar bowl in the Eumorfopoulos collection, 
decorated with flowers and butterflies on a blue ground, which is marked Wan-li.^) 
LATE 16TH CENTURY D: 17 

62 . 

230/64. 

LID. Probably the top of an inkstone or a box. Rectangular shape with, on the 
top, a relief band which forms a rectangular medallion. The inside of the lid is 
divided into four rectangular sections. The rim and the inside of the edge are un¬ 
glazed. Decorated in red, green and yelow enamels. On the top two five-clawed 

q Hobson, E. cat. IV, pi. LVI. 

*) Hobson, op. cit. no. D 255. Jenyns, pi. 98 B. 

■) Hobson, E. cat. IV. no. D 257. 

*) Hobson, E. cat. IV. no. D 255. 
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confronting dragons and between themla rectangular medallion with the eight- 
character inscription “Ta Ming Hung-vm shuang lung sm tsao'' (Made for the 
Double Dragon Temple during Hung-wu of the Great Ming Dynasty).^) Above 
the dragons is a flaming pearl and below them are clouds. The sides of the lid are 
decorated with a single dragon; the dragons on the long sides have jewels. The 
scales of the dragon bodies are incised through the red enamel. 

The body is greyish white, the glaze is pure white but has in some places taken 
a yellowish tone. The glaze is full of small holes and black dots. The colours are 
tomato red, light green and pale yellow. 

This piece was published by Reidemeister*), who apparently believed that it 
was from the Hung-wu period. It was also exhibited in the 1935—36 London 
Exhibition, but was there only described as “Ming Dynasty”. There is no mention 
in Chinese sources of enamel painting during the reign of Hung-wu, and we do 
not know of any ceramic specimens whatsoever with genuine Hung-wu marks. 
There are indeed several specimens with this mark, but they are all of a style and 
quality that show them to be of a much later date.®) The style of our lid with its 
slender dragons with protruding eyes, thin necks and spindly claws indicates a 
late 16th century date. The style of the calligraphy found in the inscription also 
very closely resembles that of the Wan-li period. 

LATE 16TH CENTURY L: 15.3 W: 10 


63 . 

206/64. 

DISH, small, round with flaring rim and contracted foot. Decorated in under¬ 
glaze blue. Inside, a central medallion framed by double lines with ling~chih scroll. 
Diaper border below rim. Outside, lotus scrolls framed in by double lines. 

The blue colour is greyish in tone and has some black dots. The glaze is greenish- 
blue and crazed. The foot-rim is rough and the paste has partly burnt red. 

This dish has previously been attributed to the early Ming dynasty. However, 
it seems that its relatively simple design does not indicate an early date but rather 
a more provincial kiln. The diaper border below the rim is of a type common during 
the 16th century.^) The relatively high foot on this dish is of a type frequently 
found among some provincial wares often referred to as Annamese. Whether they 
were manufactured in Annam or not is not quite clear and we might as well caU 
them provincial Chinese. This kind of ceramics is often found in South-East Asia. 
16TH CENTURY D: 14 


It has been suggested that the inscription could be read: “Made for the Great Ming Hung-wu 
Temple of the Double Dragon”, which w'ould mean that it was not necessarily made during the time 
of Hung-wu, but for a temple of that name. The wording of the inscription, however, militates against 
this reading. 

*) Reidemeister. PI. 1 B. 

*) Cf. Jenyns, p. 35. 

*) Wirgin, no. 63. 
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64 . 

210/64. 

DISH, round with flattened rim on low, contracted foot. Decorated in underglaze 
blue, and tomato red, light green and yellow enamels. Inside two Taoistic figures 
wandering in a landscape under a sky with sun and big clouds. Outside are two 
stands of aquatic plants. Four-character T’ien-ch’i mark within double circle on 
base. 

The glaze is of a blueish tint and faintly crackled. The foot-rim is uneven and 
has wheel-marks. At the rim the glaze has partly fallen off and the body is exposed. 

The figure to the left on the dish with the fly-brush in his right hand and the 
sword slung across his back is one of the Eight Taoist Immortals, IM Tung-pin. 

The dish belongs to the characteristic wares of the T’ien-ch’i period made for 
export to Japan, considerable quantities of which are still to be found in Ja¬ 
panese collections.^) The mark is written in the typical calligraphy of the period.*) 
T’lEN-CH’I D: 15 


ABBREVIATIONS 

Brank8ton=A. D. Brankston, Early Ming Wmos of Chingtechen. Peking 1938. 

Gamer=Sir Harry Gamer, Oriental Blue and White. London 1954. 

Hobson: David cat. = R. L. Hobson, A Catalogue of Chinese Pottery and Porcelain in the collection 
of Sir Percival David. London 1934. 

Hobson: E. cat. = R. L. Hobson, The George Eumorfopoulos Collection. Catalogue of the Chinese, 
Corean and Persian Pottery and Porcelain. Vol. I —VI. London 1926—28. 

Hobson: Handbook =R. L. Hobson, British Museum. Handbook of the Pottery & Porcelain of the 
Far East. London 1937. 

Hobson: Private = R. L. Hobson, Chinese Ceramics in Private Collections. London 1931. 

Hobson: The Wares=R. L. Hobson, The Wares of the Ming Dynasty. London 1923. 

Honey=W. B. Honey, The Ceramic Art of China and other Countries of the East. London 1956. 
Jenyns=Soame Jenyns, Ming Pottery and Porcelain. London 1953. 

Koyama=Fujio Koyama, Chinese Ceramics. Tokyo 1960. 

Medley = M. Medley, Illustrated Catcdogue of Porcelains decorated in underglaze blue and copper red 
in the Percival David Foundation. London 1963. 

Palace Museum=Porcelain of the Nationed Pedace Museum. Hongkong 1961—. 

Philadelphia cat.= Ming Blue A White. Philadelphia Museum Bulletin Vol. XLFV. No. 223, 1949. 
Pope = John A. Pope, Chinese Porcelains from the Ardebil Shrine. Washington 1966. 
Reidemeister=L. Reidemeister, Ming-Porzellane in Schwedischen Sammlungen. Berlin 1935. 

Sekai ll = Sekai Toji Zenshu. Vol. 11, Tokyo 1966. 

Venice cat.=Arte Cinese — Chinese Art. Catalogue. Venezia 1954. 

Wirgin=Ming Blue-and-White from Swedish Collections. MFEA exhibition cat. no. 1, Stockholm 1964. 


1) Sekai 11. Figs. 186-194. 
*) Cp. Sekai 11. Fig. 196. 
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THREE PAINTINGS BY WANG YOAN-CH’I 


BY 

BO gyllensvArd 


In recent years two hanging scrolls and one fan painting by Wang Yiian-ch’i 
have been added to the collection of Chinese paintings at the Stockholm Museum. 
Being from different years and representing various aspects of this artist’s style, 
they warrant a short description and an attempt to place them in his oeuvre. 

Wang Ytian-ch’i was one of the leading artists of the K’ang Hsi period; bom 
in 1642, he died in 1715. His tzu was Mao-ching, his Jmo Lu-t’ai and Ssti-nung. His 
data are recorded in Kuo-ch’ao hua-chSng lu, from which we quote: “He became 
a chin shih in 1670, and served first as a district magistrate; later he was promoted 
to the position of a censor and became a Han-lin member. The emperor, who ad¬ 
mired his paintings, made him a kung feng^ and placed him in charge of the imperial 
collections of calligraphies and paintings. Then he was appointed vice-president 
of the Board of Revenue, served as a compiler of the P’ei w6n chai shu hua p’u, 
and as the chief official in charge of the celebration of the emperor’s sixtieth birth¬ 
day. He died at the age of 70 (rather 73, i.e. 1715).” 

The emperor K’ang Hsi often went to the South Library where Wang Yiian-ch’i 
served as a kung feng, and ordered him to paint landscapes. There the emperor 
would lean over the table on which Wang Yuan-ch’i was painting, quite fascinated 
and unconscious of the passing of time. He bestowed a poem on the painter which 
contained the line: “Yoiu* pictmes should be shown to the people”; six characters 
which Ytian-ch’i carved on a small stone which he used as a seal in record of the 
imperial favour. 

Wang Ytian-ch’i came from T’ai-ts’ang in Eliangsu and was the grandson and 
pupil of Wang Shih-min and the youngest of the famous “Four Wangs”. He has 
written down his own ideas about painting in the Yti ch’uang man pi. Thanks to 
his own comments, his informative colophones on the paintings and the records 
left by his friends, we can learn a good deal about his method of work. There will 
be occasion to return to this special aspect of his artistic talent below. 


No. 1. (Pis. 2-3). 

View over the Tung-t’ing lake in the Autumn. 

Folded fan. H. 17.6 cm. L. 52 cm. 

Indian ink and bright colours on silvered paper. The paper is worn through fold¬ 
ing and most of the silver has gone. 

The mainpart of the fan shows the open surface of the lake with three boats 
sailing towards the farther shore. Low belts of land are seen in the far distance 
to the left, hills and a mountain rise to the right. A river runs through the middle 
section of the fan and joins the lake. In the foreground to the left a strip of land 
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with hills forms a bay of the river where two fishermen meditate in their boats; 
houses stand on piles in the water. Leafy trees and firs grow on the shore and a 
bridge leads to the houses, which are shadowed by bamboos. To the right a clump 
of reeds stretches along the shore. The opposite strand is mountainous, with rocks 
coming down to the water. A tongue of land goes out into the lake and here there 
are huts and boats with their sails taken in. 

Leafy trees and firs climb among the rocks to the left and there is a group of 
large trees on the cliffs in front of the rising mountain. This seems to be the place 
from which the landscape can best be studied in various directions. Behind, a 
zig-zag road climbs up the mountains, ending at a cluster of houses seen at the top 
of the painting. Beside the road a waterfall emerges from the cliffs. The steep 
river shore is cut out with bays and towards the left of the fan a village is seen 
close to the water. 

The landscape is done in dry Indian ink with a rich use of colours. The groimd 
and cliffs are reddish, with light green here and there. The trunks of the trees are 
reddish brown, outlined in Indian ink. The needles of the firs are black or bluish 
green, while the leaves of the other trees have the bright red and yellow colours 
of Autumn. The strongest colour accents are in the left-hand comer and in the 
middle with the rocky shore between the lake and river. In the remote distance 
the hills and mountains are a smooth light blue and so are the slopes in the right- 
hand comer of the landscape. Reddish is also used for the ground with light green 
bushes on the slopes. 

Freely translated, the inscription rans: “On the occasion of the Mid-autunm 
festival in the year of Ting Mao (1687, at the age of 46) I copied the Tung-t’ing 
(lake) painting style to offer to my elderly fellow graduate TzH and wait for his 
criticism”. 

Signature: Wang Yuan-ch’i. 

Two seals after the signature: 

1. Wang Yiian-ch’i yin. 

2. Mao-ching=another of the painter’s names. 

The bottle-gourd seal: Ts’ang Jun=yet another of his names. 

All the details of the landscape are carefully rendered, indicating that the motif 
was most probably inspired by Sung paintings in academic style. The Tung-t’ing 
lake was a very popular view during the Southern Sung and ever since, like the 
eight views of the Hsiao and Hsiang rivers. The most famous rendering of the 
former motif was painted by Mu-ch’i and is one of the classical landscapes from 
this time (see Sir^n, Chinese Paintings, Vol. Ill pis. 348—349). Wang’s painting 
has not much in common with Mu-ch’i’s version and must have been inspired by 
some other painting from Sung or Yuan. 


No. 2. (Pis. 4-6). 

Landscape in the styles of Ni Tsan and Huang Kung-wang. 

Hanging scroll in Indian ink and light colours on paper. H. 94.5 cm. W. 46.6 cm. 
The paper is worn in some places but mostly well preserved. A lake goes diag- 
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onally through the mountainous landscape from left to right. In the foreground 
to the left there is a rocky strip of land with an open pavilion shadowed by a clump 
of leafy trees and pines. Some bamboos are seen behind the pavilion and a large 
pine tree stands close to the left edge of the painting. A few bushes are also grow¬ 
ing among the rocks and a line of reeds extends out into the water to the right. 
On the opposite shore, cottages lie close to the lake and above them the mountains 
rise in shelves. Half a bridge is seen to the right, leading from the small peninsula, 
where the houses hide, over a streamlet. Trees stand at the bridge and spruces 
climb along the slope above the huts. 

In the middle section two streamlets appear from the background joining the 
lake, one falling in cascades. Horizontally flattened cliffs and firs dominate the 
valley between the brooks, where a group of houses are seen with a bamboo grove. 
One house stands on piles in the water. 

The background is made up of high mountains, to the right with steep cliffs 
and firs and bushes covering some of the crowns. To the left the peaks are lower 
but with sharper silhouettes and almost naked. Misty clouds hang in between the 
mountains and hide their feet. 

The composition is rich, with the mountains, lake shores, buildings and trees 
filling most of the surface but skilfully balanced through the varied brushwork 
and the open spaces formed by the water and the sky above. The ground and rocks 
are painted with dry Indian ink and coloured in light tones of red and blue; the 
trees have reddish trunks and blue foliage. The colours give an airy impression 
to the painting and distances are well rendered. The strong black outlines of the 
houses and some parts of the shore in the valley are in sharp contrast to the other¬ 
wise smooth, dry ink and light colours. This gives an extra effect of vitality to 
the painting and underlines the depth of the landscape. 

Two inscriptions have been added to the painting, both by the artist. The one 
to the left reads as follows: 

“The works of Yiin-lin (Ni Tsan) and Ta-ch’ih (Huang Kung-huang) are plain, 
simple and natural. The greatest attention is paid to the atmosphere. The colours 
are secondary. Connoisseurs will certainly appreciate them. In springtime I painted 
this after them (the Yuan masters) to offer to the elderly Chung — Director of a 
department — and wait for his criticism”. 

Signature: Wang Yiian-ch’i of Lou Tung. 

Two seals after the signature: 

1. Wang Yuan-ch’i yin. 

2. Lu-t’ai=one of Wang’s hao. 

Another rectangular seal above the inscription: 

Ku Ch’i Chai=the study that aspires to match the ancients (a seal also belong¬ 
ing to Wang). 

The inscription to the right of this runs as follows: 

‘T made this painting in the Spring of Wu Yin (1698, at the age of 66) in the 
‘Pavilion of Purified Breeze’ but it was not completed then. In the seventh lunar 
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extra month — the Autumn of Chi Mao (1699) when I came back to the lake-side 
I continued and finished it”. Signature: Lu-t’ai recording again. Seal after the 
signature: Lu t’ai. 

A rectangular seal above the inscription belonging to the collector family Chang. 
An isolated seal in the lower left-hand comer of the painting: Shih-shih-tao-jen= 
Wang’s pen name. 


No. 3. (Pis. 6-7). 

Mountain landscape with rain-clouds. 

Hanging scroll in Indian ink and colours on silk. 

H. 116 cm. W. 61 cm. 

The silk is darkened and eaten by insects in places. 

The dedication to Huang-shih replaces another name now washed out. 

The landscape is composed in three sections kept together by the rainy clouds. 
The lower part shows a bay with two long buildings standing on piles in the water, 
bamboo trees growing behind. From the shore the hilly land rises in stages on both 
sides of a streamlet which falls into the bay with cascades. Further back to the left 
another building is partly hidden by fir trees, while leafy trees are grouped nearer 
the water. 

In the middle section the heavy clouds are rolling in and partly hide the feet of 
the mountains. To the left three cascades fall down cliffs on which firs are growing. 
To the right a calm stretch of water is seen among the hills, various kinds of trees 
emerge from the mist, a bamboo groove among them. Further back there is some 
more water with clumps of reeds and willows. The upper part of the painting shows 
three pointed peaks rising above the other mountains. Here too, the cloud masses 
hide parts of the landscape. Strings of firs extend up the mountains, giving them 
a smoother effect. 

The composition is again somewhat heavy, with the large mountain chains, the 
trees and water, but thanks to the clouds the painting has atmosphere and airyness. 
The ground and vegetation form well balanced masses and thanks to the modelling of 
the brushwork, the variety of ink tones is lively. The use of light blue in the foliage 
accentuates the rainy atmosphere, while the reddish tone on the ground and trunks 
of the larger trees gives a whitish purity to the clouds. As usual the artist has 
worked with the painting in several stages, building up the landscape in every 
detail with great care and stability. When all the basic elements were ready, he 
added dark lines here and there; in the houses, in parts of the large trees, in the 
cascades and the willows at the upper left. Strong colours have been used only 
for the foliage of four trees in the low section, where there is green and blue. 

The inscription above runs as follows in translation: “‘One night of rain in the 
mountains, Hundred springs among the tops of the trees’. In the Autumn of TTain 
Szu (1701, at the age of 69) I read Mo-chieh’s (Wang Wei /699—769/) poems. Seeing 
these two lines, I appreciated them with joy. So I painted the scenery for my elderly 
and worthy nephew Huang-shih to cause a laugh.” 

Signed: Lu-t’ai, Ch’i. 
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Two seals after the signature: 

1. Wang Yiian-ch’i Yin. 

2. Lu-t’ai. 

Oval seal beside the inscription: 

Yii shu hua t’u liu yii jen k’an=The imperial autograph, keeping the paintings 

for others to admire. 

Another seal in the lower left-hand comer: 

Hsi-lu Hou-jen=The descendant of Hsi-lu (Wang Shih-ming). 

To the right a late collector’s seal. 

This painting by Wang Yiian-ch’i is most probably in the style of the Yuan 
master Kao Ko-k’ung. It is very similar in style to a scroll in the Shanghai Museum 
pi. 1. (See: Shann-hai Po Wu Kuan Ts’ang Hua, Shanghai 1959, pi. 81.) This land¬ 
scape shows a similar composition, also with peaks, rain clouds and the character¬ 
istic ink strokes in the cascades among other points of resemblance. In the in¬ 
scription the artist states that the landscape is made after Kao ko-k’ung and in 
the same year, as our painting, i.e. 1701. 

The quality of our painting is not as high as the other two belonging to the 
museum but there are many details which are characteristic for the master, both 
in the outlining and in the brush work. The calligraphy is close to his and the seals 
look genuine, so that there are many reasons for accepting it as a work by Wang 
himself. It is also a good example of how the painter worked on a painting for a 
long time. 


♦ ♦ 

♦ 

The information given by the artist on the paintings described is of special in¬ 
terest, as it tells us by whom he was inspired when painting two of the landscapes 
and when he made all three. It is well-known that Wang Yiian-ch’i was strongly 
influenced by the Yuan masters Huang Kung-wang, Ni Tsan and Kao Ko-k’ung, 
which is easy to confirm, especially in his earlier works. The paintings of the ‘Four 
great Yuan masters’ have never ceased to influence Chinese landscapists, but 
few have succeeded in transferring their style to later generations better than 
Wang Yiian-ch’i. It is obvious that a landscape like oiu* No. 2 has many traces 
of the earlier masters, especially of Huang Kung-wang as far as can be judged 
from the two versions of the Fu-ch’un scroll in the Ku-kung collection (Sir4n: 
Chinese painting, Vol. V pis. 64—72). The modelling of the mountains with bulging 
crowns and rounded slopes is related and so are the horizontally flattened rocks 
put in here and there. The ‘pure’ style with concentration on the basic elements 
of the landscape is also common for both. The same is true of No. 3, for which 
Kao Ko-k’ung gave the source for inspiration. He has in a colophon, quoted by 
Sir4n, expressed how he studied a handscroll by Huang: “I started by studying 
Ta-ch’ih; gradually I made some progress, and sought to penetrate to the very 
bottom of his art. Thus, when free from official duties, I often studied Tung and 
Chii with great care and in this way I grasped the root (of the matter) and did not 
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trouble about the top. First the effect of general outlines should be fixed, then 
one should add colouring; but all must be penetrated by one breath of life, as the 
wind sweeps over the water and causes ripples to appear quite naturally. One 
cannot accomplish it by applying force or by being impatient about it.” . . . “The 
long handscrolls by the old masters were not lightly executed; months and years 
passed before they were completed. They took great pains with the work, but 
they also found plea;sure in it. Once Ta-ch’ih (Huang Kung-wang) painted a hand- 
scroll of the Fu-ch’un mountain on which he worked for seven years (before it was 
completed). It is evident that before he took up his brush, the spirit (of the scenery) 
joined with the heart (of the painter). The heart reflected the resonance of life; the 
brush could not but move when it should move, and stop when it should stop. He 
certainly did not strive for a display of skill and strange effects, and yet skill and 
strange effects are revealed beyond the brush and ink. After several hundred years 
the spirit is still luminous and brilliant...” He then tells how he saw the 
picture in the house of the president of the Board of Revenue and did a copy of 
it for a friend, with whom he often discussed painting and who used to watch 
him working. ‘Tt took me three or four years to finish this picture. My heart and 
thoughts are not equal to those of the old masters, but when I paint I never do it 
carelessly and it may be that in this scroll there is, after all, some slight smell of 
Ta-ch’ih’s foot-sweat. This may cause a smile from you.” 

An interesting description of Wang’s way of working is given in Kuo-ch’ao 
hua-ch6ng lu and translated by Sir4n as follows: “He started by spreading the 
paper, and then he cogitated for a long while. He took some light ink and drew 
some general outlines indicating in a summary way the woods and the valleys. 
Then he fixed the forms of the peaks and the stones, the terraces and the folds 
(of the mountains), the branches and trunks of the trees, but each time before he 
lifted the brush (to paint) he would think it over again and again. Thus the day 
was soon ended. 

Next day he invited me again to his house and took out the same scroll. He 
added some wrinkles (to the mountains). Then he took some reddish brown (ochre) 
colour, mixed it with a little yellow gum-resin (gamboge) and with this painted 
the mountains and stones. Thereupon he took a small flat iron loaded with hot 
coals, and with this he ironed and dried the picture. After that he went over the 
stones and the whole structure of the picture again, brushing it with dry ink. The 
leaves of the trees were dotted in a scattering manner, the woods on the mountains, 
the buildings, the bridges, ferries, streams, and beaches were brought out clearly. 
Next he took some green colour mixed with water and ink, and with this he washed 
the picture quite lightly and slowly, emphasizing lights and shadows and the relief. 
Then again he used the flat iron as before to dry the picture, and once more went 
over the contours and horizontal strokes, the coloured and the dotted spots from 
the lightest to the darkest parts, thus making the picture gradually denser. It 
took him half a month to finish the picture.” 

Compared with earlier paintings in his oeuvre, our landscapes are already more 
free from the dependance of the Yiian masters. Good examples of the early stage 
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in his development are reproduced by Sir6n, op. cit. Pis 421—424. In our paint¬ 
ing No. 2 Wang uses elements introduced by Ni Tsan which force him to simplify 
his style. The small pavilion on the strip of land to the left in the foreground is a 
motif very often used by Ni Tsan and repeated after him in endless varieties. Ni 
Tsan’s dry brush was also adopted by Wang and used in his later paintings. He 
has himself given us the background to this landscape when writing that it is made 
in the style of both Huang Kung-wang and Ni Tsan; we have no reason to con¬ 
tradict him. The painting is a link between his earlier and late styles. 

Our painting No. 3 is also a good example of his personal way of using the style 
of the Yiian master, now Kao Ko-k’ung. Wang adopts the general wet style going 
back to Mi Fei, but when it comes to the brushwork in details his own hand is easily 
recognized. His careful modelling of rocks, hills and trees is very characteristic 
and illustrates clearly what was told about his working method. 

Wang Yiian-ch’i was a theoretician with a deep knowledge of Chinese painting 
from older times. He had studied the Sung and mainly the Yiian masters for many 
years and knew their individualities. He had copied their works and was a master 
of their styles but never followed them slavishly. His great ambition was obvious 
— to combine his historical knowledge with a personal attitude towards the nature 
he loved. This can best be seen in the paintings from the last ten years of his life. 
The landscape dated 1704 now belonging to the Freer Gallery of Art is an excellent 
example of Wang’s free and personal rendering of a landscape in Ni Ts’an’s style, 
(Sir6n, op. cit. pi. 426). 
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THE rU-LU COLOUR-CONTAINER OF 
THE SHANG-CHOU PERIOD 


BY 

ch{:ng t£-k*un 


Students of Chinese bronze are familiar with an unusual type of vessel which 
has been described as a lamp. It has a square body with four cylindrical tubes 
in the four comers and an elongated handle projecting from one side ending with 
an animal head. This extraordinary shape has aroused much curiosity and prompted 
wide discussion. So far some fourteen examples are known to the author and they 
vary from cubical to round and triangular in shape with or without the handle. 
Apart from eight specimens in bronze there are three in pottery, one in jade and 
two in marble. A close study indicates that this strange apparatus was a colour- 
container and may be called fu4u or “drawing pot”. The purpose of this paper 
is to describe these fourteen specimens and to show how this type of vessel served 
its prescribed function in ancient China. 

1. Kung-tzu t'u-lu — Plate 1.1 

This is a bronze vessel with purplish-brown patina, originally in the collection 
of Prince Tuan-fang (1861 — 1911) and published by Omura in 1923. It was labelled 
as a strange hu vase, a type unknown in the earlier catalogues. The author did not 
seem to have examined the vessel carefully because he described it as a wine vessel 
with an animal-headed spout and four loop-handles on the four sides, actually 
there are only three. With the four tubes in the four comers he thought that the 
vessel might have been used in some sacrificial offering to contain five kinds of 
sauce, the nature of which has yet to be investigated (16^),37). Omura printed a 
side view of the vessel together with a rubbing of its inscription (PI. 1.1 b) which 
he did not try to decipher. Neither did he describe the decorative pattern nor discuss 
its date. The same vessel was presented in an Yamanaka catalogue in 1928 (PI. 
1.1 a) where it was dated as Chou. 

The vessel is sparingly decorated with simple Western Chou elements, some 
horizontal cKUeh-ch'U curves under the rim, some ch'ileh-ch'U hanging blades on 
the body and raised rings on the leg of the tubes. The elongated handle is square 
in cross-section and the front and back are covered with stylized cicadas and the 
sides with stylized birds, all in low relief. The animal head at the end of the handle 
is rather realistic but the pair of horns are flattened and the bxmches of whiskers 
slightly exaggregated. The vessel measures 17.6 cm high. 


^ See Bibliography. 
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Fig. 1—a. Inscription on T'u-lu 1 

b—c. Some other graphs for the character kung 

b. Bronze script — (7.124, 126; 20.150) 

c. Oracle script — (16.3.4) 


The inscription reads Kung4zu (a) or the Earl of Kung who was the owner of 
the bronze. He was not an obscure figure in ancient China, his clan having been 
mentioned in the Shang oracle record (17.27). In the beginning of Chou one of 
its chieftains was enfeoffed in a district to the south of modern An-yang. Many 
bronze vessels made by the Kung family are known (21.1.23) and a set was un¬ 
earthed in 1946 at Tung-shih-ho-ts’un in Huei-hsien, the ancient principality of 
Kung (20.146—68). The ancient character for Kung is composed of a pair of hands 
upholding a dragon by its curved tail. It appears either in the pictorial form as 
in the archaic Shang script or in an abbreviated one as in the simplified Shang 
script (b, c.) Both the decorative elements and the style of the inscription support 
a Western Chou dating. 

2. Yi4zu fu4u — Plate 1.2 

This is the most well-known bronze of this type. It was first published by Kim 
Chewon in 1940 and is now in the Winthrop collection in Fogg Museum of Art, 
Harvard. The shape of the vessel is almost identical to the first example. The 
four tubes are held together by the cubical frame, having a long handle on one side 
and four small loops on the top of the central frame for suspension. The handle 
is round in cross-section ending with a buffalo head. The other three sides are each 
ornamented with a Vao4'ieh animal mask in high relief and flanked by a pair of 
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cast stylized hiei dragons. The tubes are decorated with cast ch'^Ueh-ck'H horizontal 
curves under the rim and stylized scaled dragons on the body. Height: 16 cm, 
width: 14.6 cm. 

Dr Kim’s description of the vessel has been criticized by some subsequent scholars. 
Apart from the discussion of the decorative elements which are usually controversial, 
Miss Waterbury points out that 

“The square central part is not a receptacle; it has no base, and the smoothly 
finished edges show that it never had one. It could only have been used if some 
sort of movable container were placed beneath it. As it stands the vessel is composed 
of a hollow, baseless central part, supported by four hollow vase-like legs.” 

She was not quite convinced that “the very curious vessel” could be used as 
a lamp, and judging from “other vessels of this type” which are simpler she “suggests 
that these objects are secular, and that the presence of the ritual symbolic animals 
on the larger one may indicate that this particular bronze had some function in 
relation to sacrifice; it may have held water and brushes for writing sacred or 
dynastic records.” (19.46). Waterbury did not question the Shang dating for this 
bronze. 

Noting the existence of several similar objects belonging to the Chou dynasty, 
Mrs Allen labels this specimen as Chou and insists on its being a lamp because 
“chemical analysis showed a deposit in one of the tubes which was believed to be 
a bit of carbonized wick.” (1). 

No one has yet questioned Kim’s reading of the inscription which is the most 
important part of the vessel. It consists of five characters but Kim takes them 
as four: “Wo sun cKen k'ao'' literally “Our granchild subject ancestors”, (a). This 
evidently does not make sense, though the last character may be acceptable. 



Fig. 2—a. Inscription on T*u-lu 2 

b. Some other graphs for the character t*u (7.306; 16.5.17) 
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The first character is Ti, which is the name of a small Shang state (6.747), with 
its principality in modem Lan-feng to the east of K*ai-f6ng. The second character 
is tzu, a feudal title. Yi4zu together means “the Earl of Yi”. 

The third character is a very much abbreviated graph. It could be read either 
as liuy meaning “a store, especially for grains”, or t'u, “a map” or “to draw”, (cf. 
Shuo wen, 5 f). As a lin storage it pictures some underground pits for storing goods 
which were so common in the Neolithic and Shang settlements. The graph became 
eventually a radical to create other characters which had something to do with 
storing, or merely as phonetic indicator. In the case of fu, the graph shows the 
side view of a pot with two tubular receptacles. In its standard form (b) the pot 
has a projecting handle and is accompanied by an additional k'ou element which is 
either discoidal or rectangular in shape. The function of the k'ou has yet to be 
explained. In some cases, the pot is shown by its top view with multicompartments. 
The fourth character is clearly a picture of a pedestalled vase with a tall curved 
handle, hence, an ancient graph for lu pot. In this context, it would seem more 
fitting to read the third character as t'u, because t'u-lu as one word denotes “a 
drawing pot”. Therefore, the vessel in question may be called a Vu4u colour-con¬ 
tainer. 

The last character k'do means “a deceased father”. The inscription, Yi4zu Vu- 
lu kao, may be translated as “The Earl of Yi (made this) t'u-lu (colour-container 
in honour or in memory of his) deceased father”. This is a common formula in 
Shang inscriptions and together with the maker and the decorative elements, the 
Winthrop bronze may stay on the Shang list. 

3. Ching ts'e Vu-lu — Plate 2 

This is a simpler form of t'u-lu in bronze, having no projecting handle. The 
four tubes in the four corners are held in place as usual by a central frame which 
has two open-work crosses and two vertical loop-handles on its four walls. The 
stylized animal head on the handle and the cross are all typical Shang features. 
Apart from these the vessel is plain with a greyish green patina on the surface. 
It measures 8.2 cm high and 7.4 cm wide. 

The inscription which was cast on the top surface of the central frame reads 
either Ts'e Ching ts'e or Ts'e hsiang ts'e. “Ching” is the name of a state situated 
to the east of modern Lo-yang (6.97) while “hsiang” means either “a shrine” or 
“to sacrifice” (8.24; cf. 17.103 — 104). “Ts’e” has several meanings: “a book”, “a 
recorder”, “to record”, “name of a person or clan”, etc. (17.129) and when it appears 
at the end of a long inscription or in a very short one, the character is usually 
duplicated as a pair. When the two graphs appear side by side they look like 
a gateway of branches of wood and as they are usually written with one or two 
animals behind or in between them, Ma Hsu-lun thinks that the compound may 
be read as san, meaning “a wooden enclosure for animals” (14.73—74). In the 
present case ts'e means more likely “the recorder” and so the inscription may be 
translated as “the recorder of Ching” or “the recorder of the shrine” who was the 
owner of the vessel. 
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Fig. 3 — a. Inscription on T'u-lu 3 

b. Some other graphs for the character ching 

c. Some other graphs for the character haiang (7.299 — 302; 16.5.16) 

d. Some other graphs for the character ts'i (7.98, 845, 890; 16.2.27 — 28) 

It is interesting to note that both Ching or hsiang and ts'e were all written in 
their simplified forms. The reform of writing which took place in the late Shang 
times by abbreviating each individual character is well known (3.191 — 194). The 
writer of this inscription was probably an enthusiastic follower of this movement; 
he had carried the abbreviation much further. In the oracle script Ching pictures 
a tall tower with a high foundation (16.6.16); hsiang, a house with a rectangular 
or oval platform (16.6.16);’and ts'e, five to three vertical strokes tied together 
with a loop looking like a book (6.2.27—28). These are all Shang modem writing 
in abbreviated graphs, but in this inscription Ching or hsiang is represented by a 
house without the foimdation or platform and ts'e has only three vertical strokes. 
The inscription supports the attribution of the vessel to the late Shang period. 

The Ching ts'e t'u4u came into our collection in 1949. The unusual shape intrigued 
me, and immediately I dispatched a photograph to Prof. Jimg Keng for his comment. 
He replied that it is a Shang colour-container because similar examples are known 
in bronze as well as in stone and pottery, and if the vessel had not been thoroughly 
cleansed some pigments might still be found in the bottom of the tubes. On re¬ 
moving the mud inside these receptacles residues of coloured material have been 
revealed. They are white, black, red and green, each in one of them. 
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A few years later at the recommendation of Mr Peter Swann the contents of 
this bronze have been analysed by the Research Laboratory for Archaeology at 
Oxford. The report reads as follows: 

“A small scraping from the bottom of the 4 receptacles was taken with a spatula 
and this was dissolved in aqua regia, and the resulting solution examined by emis¬ 
sion spectroscopy on a Hilger large spectrometer, using a porous graphite cup 
method. The results of these analyses showed clearly that the following substances 
were present in large amount: 

1. White powder, calcium oxide or calcium carbonate. 

2. Black powder, carbon black or graphite (this analysis was undertaken using 

a pure silver electrode in place of a porous graphite carbon). 

3. Red powder, iron oxide. 

4. Green powder of compound of copper. 

The relevant spectrographic plates are stored at the Research Laboratory”. 

In a subsequent communication the laboratory remarks further: 

“Unfortimately without very meticulous analysis and considerable knowledge 
of the types of minerals likely to be foimd, I am unable to give any idea of where 
the pigments were derived from. However I would suggest that the white material 
is simply ground-up chalk; the red material is ground-up haematite, and the black 
material ground-up charcoal. As for the green, there are a number of materials 
which this could be, such as malachite. However these are only guesses.” 

Now there is no doubt that this type of vessel served in the Shang and Western 
Chou times as a colour-container. 

The circular hole in the middle of the central frame between the tubes which 
has hitherto presented a puzzling problem may also be explained. Being a colour- 
container the painter would need a small saucer with water for mixing his colours 
and this could be placed conveniently at the space between the tubes where the 
colours were kept. The hole would keep the saucer in place and it could be removed 
as required. With this in mind it seems reasonable to take the k'ou element which 
appears in the character fu as signifying the saucer. It can be placed in front or 
at the back of the vessel at random. The graph is indeed a picture of the drawing 
equipment. 

4. P'eng Vu-lu — Plate 3 

A year after we obtained the Ching ts'e t'u-lu another bronze was offered to us. 
This is again of the simpler type having no long handle but it is beautifully de¬ 
corated with cast stylized cicada symbols, which were placed horizontally under 
the rim and vertically on the body of the tubes. Two of the sides are decorated 
each with a large Vm-Vieh animal mask in high relief and on the two remaining 
sides a vertical loop handle each with a smaller buffalo mask. The patina varies 
from some pinkish silvery and rusty red patches to green encrustations. Some 
particles of green and a darker pigments have also been found in two of the re¬ 
ceptacles. Height: 10.2 cm; width: 11 cm. 
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Fig. 4 —a. Inscription of T'u-lu 4 

b. Some other graphs for the character p’^ngr (7.801; 9.72c) 


The inscription on this bronze shows a man carrying two loads of merchandise 
with a pole on his shoulder. This is a very common Shang symbol which has 
appeared in all sorts of variations. The man may be heavy or thin, either in his 
front or in his side view. In the latter position only two limbs are depicted, with 
the leg standing on its foot as in this inscription. Very rarely the head is not in¬ 
dicated. The merchandise are either strings of cowrie or other shapes and they 
may or may not be exactly balanced. The pole is usually bent with the weight 
of the loads. The meaning of the graph is self-evident, a man going to market with 
his goods or wares. Appearing by itself it can only be read as a name of a clan or 
person. Ma Hsu-lun takes this as an archaic form of the character 'p'eng, which 
is composed of a jen radical for “man” with a 'p'eng “cowrie”, pronouncing “p’eng”. 
He thinks that in the old days one would meet his friends on the market day when 
they carried their wares to the fair and hence the character came to mean “a 
friend” (14.6). The bronze, undoubtedly Shang, may be called P'eng t'u4u. 

5. Ingram t'u-lu — Plate 4:5 

The Ingram t'u4u came from Mr Weinberger in London in 1930 and is now 
in the Museum of Eastern Art at Oxford. I had the pleasure of visiting the famous 
collection at Driffield Manor first in 1948 and later in 1955. The warm hospitality 
of the hosts was touching and their love and enthusiasm for Chinese art was in¬ 
spiring. Sir Herbert Ingram’s description of this specimen reads: 

“A stand of some sort, with four cylindrical containers at each comer, each 
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Fig. 5.— Some graphs for the character hua (7.159; 16.3.14) 


at the base tapered to a blunt end to form a leg of the stand. The handle is in the 
form of a crane’s head with two prominent eyes. The patina is mottled grey-green 
with slight brownish markings. The main portion of the body is in the shape of 
a square hollow box.” Height: 10.3 cm to the top of the handle. In examining 
the contents of the tubes in 1955 we found the remains of some red pigment in 
one of them. 

Later in the year Lady Ingram published her miniature bronzes and she de¬ 
scribes the Vu4u as follows: 

“One of the oldest bronzes in the collection is the primitive ibis with a square 
body with a central hole and tubes at the four corners. It may have been made to 
contain pigments of various colours.” (5) 

6. Lionberger Vu4u — Plate 4:6 

This is a bronze Vu4u in the collection of Mr J. Lionberger Davis now in St Louis 
City Art Museum. It was published by Kidder as a “ceremonial lamp”: 

“Surface of green patina with rust-coloured patches. Four tubular legs project 
above the level of box which has circular hole in center of upper side and is bottom¬ 
less. All side projections are visible in the photograph: small handle with animal 
head, a large neck and head.” The heads are “those of the water buffalo whose 
horns lie back, in fact, completely horizontal on the large head. The protruding 
neck bears repeated scales.” (11.74) 

The tubes are decorated with a horizontal band of spirals and a series of cKUeh- 
ch'U hanging blades, probably degenerated forms of the cicada element. It measures 
17 cm to the top of the head and 9.6 cm to the top of the receptacles. 

Without an inscription it would be difficult to give the bronze an exact dating. 
Early Western Chou, if not Shang would be acceptable. 

7. White Vu'lu — Plate 4:7 

This bronze was purchased by Bishop White in Lo-yang in 1930 and is now 
in the Royal Ontario Museum of Archaeology in Toronto. I had the privilege to 
handle the specimen in 1958. The surface is covered with coarse green encrusta¬ 
tions. The museum record reads: 

“Bronze object, perhaps a lamp, consisting of 4 vase-like oil receptacles with 
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stem bases joined to a square platform with a central perforation, two side loops 
(actually tubular handles as shown in the photograph) and a single stud; incised 
scroll border and a fringe of concentric triangles around the mouth of each re¬ 
ceptacle; remains of wood in receptacles, of the wooden stopper. Height: 3.5 in. 
(9 cm). Early Chou.” 

Unlike all the other examples, the general shape of the vessel tapers slightly 
towards the legs. 

8. Three-tvbed t'u4u — Plate 5.8 

A sketch of this colour-container was published by Tzu Hsi in 1958 as one of 
the miscellaneous types of bronze objects of ancient China. The picture shows 
that the three tubes are held in place by a triangular central frame with a hole 
on top. There is a horizontal loop handle on each of the sides for suspension. The 
tubes are decorated with the cicada pattern similar to those on the P'eng fu-lu. 

The vessel is labelled as a colour-mixer because various pigments have been 
found in the three tubes. Tzu Hsi dates the bronze as Western Chou. (18) 

9—10. An-yang Vu4u in pottery — Plate 5:9, 10 

In his report on the ceramic remains from the Shang ruins at An-yang, Li Chi 
classifies this type of object as 68 (no. 210). He gives two examples with the follow¬ 
ing comments: 

“This is a special type of container unearthed at Yin-hsii. It appears either in 
stone or in pottery. On the outside, there is a long vertical groove running from 
the mouth to the base. This could have been used for fixing a handle. In the centre 
is a round hole, reaching from the top to the bottom and around this are arranged 
four or five tubular receptacles. As deposits of yellow, green and white pigments 
have been found in the tubes of both vessels they were evidently used as colour 
containers.” (13.62) 

The An-yang excavations have recorded no less than 620 fragments of this type 
of pottery and only the shapes of these two vessels have been restored. (13.7) It 
is clear that the colour-container was a common utensil in the Shang time. 

11. Stockholm Vu-lu in pottery — Plate 6:11 

This pottery Vu-lu in the Museum of Far Eastern Antiquities, Stockholm, was 
published by Hochstadter in 1952: 

“The object is of unusual form. Similar Shang vessels on four legs, surmounted 
by a ‘free animals head’ are known in bronze, white marble and jade (note: ‘in 
the author’s collection’). They all have four cylindrical containers in quadrangular 
arrangement opening towards the flat top of the object. In the bronze variety 
the containers end in pointed legs, while in those of marble and jade which have 
low rectangular feet, they are drilled into the solid block of stone forming the 
vessel’s body. In our example, the only one known in this medium, the four tubular 
openings have been replaced by a perforated cross (of the same kind as are found 
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on the waist of certain bronze Ku). It is cut through the flat top, which is surrounded 
on three sides by the vessels’ vertical walls. The angular legs are formed by a junc¬ 
tion of the side walls. The animals’ neck, which is long in the other media, has 
been shortened here, while the head — here clearly a bull’s head — has been en¬ 
larged and elongated. It has clearly cut horns, ears, eyes and nostrils. There is 
an incised zig-zag band on three sides and a vertical column of chevrons on the 
front of each leg”. (4.85) The height of the pottery vessel is 12 cm to the top of 
the handle. 

Hochstadter is right to group the Stockholm specimen together with this type 
of vessel. A closer comparison reveals however that the pottery example has indeed 
acquired only the general appearance but not the essential features of this type 
of vessel; it cannot be used as a colour-container. The only explanation is that 
the pottery was a model of a bronze Vu4u made for mortuary purpose. In comparison 
with the round pottery from the Shang dwelling site this mortuary object was 
very sketchily made indeed. 

12. Fogg Vu-lu in jade — Plate 6:12 

The jade specimen in Hochstadter’s collection has not yet been published. Another 
example of the same material may be found in the Fogg Museum of Art at Harvard. 
It was published by Waterbury in 1942: 

“This is a small jade vessel with the buffalo-head in the handle, and a square 
body into which the legs have been absorbed, appearing as narrow rounded holes. 
Perhaps it might be inferred that since the four legs have survived the central 
part they were really the most important elements of the vessel.” (19.46) 

The curator of Fogg, Mr Coolidge, informs me that the medium of the vessel 
is not nephrite and it measures 5.6 cm high and 7.8 cm long. 

The vessel, especially the details of the animal head, was carved in the Shang 
tradition. It has the general appearance of its prototype in bronze with the body 
large on top and narrower towards the bottom. Though closer to the original than 
the Stockholm pottery it looks still rather too clumsy to be actually functional, 
so the jade may be regarded as another model for mortuary service. 

13. Stockholm t'u-lu in marble — Plate 6.13 

There is no doubt that this marble t'u-lu in Stockholm is again a mortuary object. 
It was carved in the same style as the Fogg jade, having a buffalo head for the 
handle and a pair of horizontal grooves at the rim and near the base of the body 
which is larger on top and narrower towards the bottom. Height: 6.5 cm, length: 
9.5 cm. 

14. Ch'en t'u-lu in marble — Plate 6:14 

Another marble fu-lu, reported to have] been unearthed in An-yang, was 
published by Ch’en Jen-t’ao in Hong Kong in 1952. With some deterioration of 
the marble, especially on the head of the animal, Ch’en sees a camel in this vessel 
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(2.14), but no doubt it is again a mortuary object imitating this type of vessel. 
It was carved in the same shape and style as the last two examples. Height: 5. l o cm. 

Finally, the use of the Vu-lu colour container in ancient China may yet be illus¬ 
trated by the character hua^ meaning “to draw”. In the bronze inscriptions and 
in the oracle records the ancient graph shows invariably a hand holding a brush 
over a container, which may be recognized as the side or the top view of a fu-lu. 
In the latter case the surface of the vessel is either square or round and most 
of them are partitioned into four sections. In one case each of these sections is 
filled with a round dot possibly signifying that they are round tubes. Others are 
provided with a k'ou element which may be taken as the colour mixing saucer. 
It is interesting to find that the two Chinese characters, “t’u” and “hua”, both 
meaning “to draw”, have stemmed directly from the t'u-lu container essential 
for the operation. 

With these data at our disposal it can be concluded that this type of vessel under 
discussion is a colour-container called t'u-lu. It is generally cubical in shape, though 
round and triangular examples were also fashioned. It has three to five tubular 
receptacles for the pigments and a hole in the centre for a mixing saucer. Some 
appear with an elongated curved handle ending with an animal head. It has ad¬ 
ditional loops to facilitate suspension. Being no larger than 14 cm the body has a 
convenient size for handling. The decoration varies from elaborate to plain and the 
decorated examples are usually inscribed. Wooden stoppers were used at the open¬ 
ings for the receptacles. This type of vessel made its appearance first in the Shang 
dynasty and continued to be in use in Western Chou. 

15. Hou-chia-chuang t'u-lu in marble 

The report of the excavation of Hou-chia-chuang, a Shang cemetery site at 
An-yang, publishes yet another colour container in white marble (no. R. 7512). 
It was recovered from Tomb HPKMIOOI. Similar to the An-yang Vu-lu (9—10) 
in shape and construction the round vessel has four tubular receptacles in quadr¬ 
angular arrangement with a circular depression in the centre and a small hole 
on one side. The Vu-lu measures 75.8 mm in height and 126.0 mm in diameter; 
the tube, 24.5 mm deep and 16.7 mm in diameter; and the central depression, 
5.0 mm in depth and 49.6 mm in diameter. The shallowness of the tubes and the 
rough and irregular surface of the depression indicate that the vessel was made 
for mourtuary use. — Kao Ch’ii-hsun, Hou Chia Chuang, Vol. II, HPKMIOOI, 
Taipei, 1962, 1.99-100; 2. PI. 100.3 and 102.3. 
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PI. 2 



Plate 2— 3. Ching ts'^ Cu-lu 
a —b. Side views 

c. Top view with inscription 

d. Bottom view 

Courtesy of the Mu-fei collection, Cambridge 
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4. P'ing Vu-lu 
a —b. Side views 

c. Top view with inscription 

d. Bottom view 

Courtesy of the Mu-fei collection, Cambridge 
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Plat<^ 4— 5. Inqram Vu-\u 

Courtesy of the late Sir Herbert Ingram 

6. Lionberger t'u-Iu 

Courtesy of St Louis City Art Museum 

7. White Cu-lu 

Courtesy of tlie Royal Ontario Museum 
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8. Three-tubed Cu-lu 
After Tzu (18.1) 

9. Four-tubed Vu-lu in pottery, An-yang 

10. Fwe-tubed Vu-lu in pottery, An-yang 

a. Top view 

b. Drawing, three views 
After Li (13.210; PI. 37) 
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Plate 6—11. Stockholm Cu4u in pottery 

Courtesy of Museum of Far Eastern Antniuities 
12. Fogg Vu-lu in jade 

Courtesy of Fogg Mus<Hiin of Art 


13. Stockholm Cu4u in marble 
Courtesy of Museum of Far Easteri 

14. Ch'hi Vu-lu in marble 
After Ch’en (2.14) 
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